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* "AESTHETICS OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM." 

We are so accustomed to learning from a book that we are 
apt to forget that there is a world full of things to be learned 
outside of the precise domain of text-book literature. But 
there are some things that cannot be formulated. The putting 
of them between the lids of a book would press out all their 
life, and they would become shrunken and shrivelled, much like 
the beautiful flowers that grow dry and/ crisp when pressed 
between the leaves of an herbarium. The world of school-life 
within text-books is not of more importance than the world of 
school-life outside of text-books. To add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide, to read, write, and spell, is not the whole end of 
man. A child may glean his school-books thoroughly and then 
be but a boor or a clown. 

Schools may carry out a prescribed course of study even to 
the verge of perfection, and produce little more than mons- 
trosities. The American youth need an education in the 
amenities of life. Our boys are to be the gentlemen, and our 
girls are to be the ladies of the land. The Common School is 
a great Corliss Engine that is setting in motion the forces that 
are to control and govern in their lives. Their character will 
be the character of the nation, and as men and women they will 
he no more exalted, noble, and refined than they are in school 
to-day as boys and girls, for "Childhood shows the man as morn- 
1 
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ing shows the day." If they are to add lustre to the American 
name, the aesthetic must be made to keep equal pace with the 
material and mere mental progress of the land. The boy should 
be taught what is manly in deportment, pleasing in manner, 
and correct in taste. 

A child that is surrounded by what is refined and elevated 
will, unconsciously it may be, grow into the likeness of his 
surroundings. By looking at a man you can place him, you 
can tell who his associates are, and what influences are at work 
to lift him up or drag him down. In a community of taste and 
culture, you can read plainly of schools fruitful in qualities 
that produce these results. We are writing what the world 
will soon read. Let the record tell of schools where learning 
and culture have gone hand in hand, where mental strength 
and pleasing manners have grown into each other as comple- 
ments of a beautiful symmetry. A noble character can not be 
separated from a fine deportment, for " what God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder." There are men whose 
presence is a perpetual benediction. "Eternal sunshine settles 
on their heads." They are the centres of a more noble and a 
farther reaching influence than can come from the millionnaire's 
gold. The one wields his power in the spiritual, the other in 
the material world. We do not judge of a man by what he 
knows so much as by what he is. We judge of what a man is by 
what we see. There is an old saying that appearances are de- 
ceitful. I am opposed however to receiving that maxim as cur- 
rent coin any longer. We can see more of a man than is on the 
outside, and can tell when the external is a true index of what 
is within. As hypocrisy is said to be the homage which vice 
pays to virtue, so is the simulation of an elegant appearance 
the homage which uncouthness pays to elegance and correct 
taste. It is as easy to tell a spurious man as it is to tell a spuri- 
ous coin — not by intricate analysis, but by simply sounding him. 
The world has keen eyes, and where culture is only skin deep, 
the ass's ears are sure to show. When some time ago it was 
proposed to reform the Civil Service by examining applicants 
for position, a hue and cry was raised that a text-book'examin- 
ation furnished no adequate estimate of the man. So just was 
the criticism that the proposed reform could not stand against 
it. You can't measure a man by standing him up beside an 
Arithmetic, Grammar, or Geography. A few months ago five 
men faced a convention in Springfield, Ohio, whose nomination 
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they sought for the office of Representative in Congress. I wit- 
nessed the scene as one by one they came, said a few words and 
went. The address, the deportment, the appearance, the man- 
ner of each man came before that convention for scrutiny and 
judgment. It was an instance in which the visible was of more 
importance than the invisible, in which manner waCS far more 
potential than matter. There was no occasion for the display 
of learning beyond the matter of the few spoken words. The 
judgment of the convention so far as it was unmade was then 
made up from the general bearing of the candidates — a matter 
outside the precise realm of rules with notes, remarks, explana- 
tions, and comments in stately array. The little text-book 
world was hardly visible. 

The adage that first impressions are always the most correct 
is a tribute to the importance of a training which manifests 
'itself in external appearances. The great desire to see a man 
•comes from the fact that it is better to form a judgment from 
sight than from hearing or reading. I saw Ben Butler recently, 
•and I think I got a more correct impression of him than I could 
even from Harper's Weekly. 

Let us consider a few of the factors that go to make up our 
estimate of a man. A man must be neat in his dress. Hence 
the saying attributed to Beecher that he could afford to go look- 
ing rather seedy inasmuch as his reputation was already made, 
while a man of comparative obscurity should look well to his 
personal adornment. It is impossible to rear a fine superstruc- 
ture of regard upon a foundation of dirt. 

There is no better place to teach neatness than the school- 
Toom. It should be taught by precept and example, especially 
by example. A teacher should be fit to Delimitated in this re- 
spect. A child is quick to admire and copy what is tasteful in 
appearance. Teachers can not help being imitated, and if they 
properly recognized this fact they certainly would be careful to 
look their best before the little ones. A teacher should be the 
best looking person in the world. 

A cheerful disposition is in complete harmony with a neat 
personal appearance, and they should go hand in hand to the 
school-room. When I have seen teachers look ugly in school, 
with hair twisted in paper close to the head in order that they 
might appear beautiful to company in the evening, I have 
thought, "What an imposition on the school," "and what a sus- 
pension of self-respect." When I have seen teachers with 
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frowns and wrinkles in the school-room all serene and lov< 
at home, I have felt that there was a great fraud committed 
unoffending little children. Teachers owe all that is bright 
good, and lovely in them to their schools. It is amoralobligi 
tion from which they cannot free themselves if they would. 

"Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast." 

There is a manly, a womanly bearing and address whk 
should be inculcated at school. A boy who is taught to expn 
himself clearly and with dignity before a common audience oi 
matters of even neighborhood concern has a culture not less il 
importance than the ability to give the person and number 
a verb, or to extract the cube root of a decimal fraction. Thei 
is a long way from the guttural mutterings of the savage 
the clear ringing voice of civilization. A man can be judge 
accurately from the way in which he talks. We can see ii 
his tones strength, kindness, energy, and decision, or perhaj 
weakness, rudeness, lassitude, and indecision. Words are thi 
wings of thoughts by which they waft their way from om 
mind to another, and you may see in them the flight of the 
eagle as he soars heavenward, or the course of the owl as h« 
gropes his way in darkness down to the earth. The world needs] 
to learn how to talk. There should be a reform in its every- 
day vocabulary. There is a tendency in youth to pick upj 
everything objectionable in language all the way from slang to 
profanity. The girl "gets on her ear." The boy "never gets 
left." It's a matter of pride with them to be able to sling "slang," 
especially of the latest coinage. Where slang is luxuriant, 
thoughts of beauty can not grow. They do not thrive in such 
an atmosphere. They are the sensitive plants that shrink 
from the touch of contamination. The first attack made upon 
purity is often through unchaste expressions. The bringing of 
all classes together furnishes an excellent opportunity for im- 
purity to attack what is spotless. And the opportunity is never 
lost. And the lamentable fact is that the disease always spreads 
by contagion and never the cure. There is another disease of 
language, epidemic, and almost as fatal as "slang." I refer to 
affected kindliness — an endeavor to throw a great deal of soul 
into a very small compass. It manifests itself in double cir- 
cumflexes varied at long intervals with acute and grave accents. 
It is akin to that other affectation which metamorphoses "heart" 
into ha-a-a-t, "bird" into bu-u-ud, and butter into "butta-a." 
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is an hypocrisy that cannot long withstand the searching 
ance of children. Language to be dignified must be stripped 
these affectations. The mere matter of laughter is no trifling 
ing. It is an index of character. There is the rude and 
isterous noise sometimes palmed off for laughter. Then there 
the succession of rasping hacks which to be laughter at all 
ould be sand-papered. Then there is the giggle — well there's 
gift that can't be perverted. Then there is the horse-laugh, 
eful perhaps in illustrating the doctrine of evolution, but 
ly out of its period in the school-room. It should be fossil- 
d and placed where it belongs among the horse fossils in 
rsh's Collection. Then there is the conventional grin that 
esn't mean anything — which unless checked leads to idiocy, 
ere are people who put on their smiles just as they do their 
thes. A genuine smile is born in the heart — these mere sur- 
e indications are heartless. Then there is real laughter — 
arty laughter full of joy and rest and peace. There is laugh- 
r as gurgling, clear, and sparkling as the water flowing down 
m heaven in the mountain stream — and flowing just as 
ely, too— laughter that is the most musical music in the 
orH — laughter that is not made but just comes and you take 
in. There is too much laughter that doesn't mean anything. 
| You can't create laughter, any more than you can create a sun- 
| beam, but you can put the spurious coin out of circulation. 

Behavior, deportment is one of the fine arts and I have some- 
times thought that to American youth it was one of the lost 
arts. I would like to see the teachers of the land heading the 
column in search of that which is lost. Heathen Japan re- 
cently sent some of its youths to Christian America to be edu- 
cated in its learning andcivilization. The boys sent havebeen 
quick to learn and ready to pay proper respect and deference to 
their superiors in age and wisdom. Four of them attended the 
Hartford High School and excited the admiration of a commu- 
nity long suffering from the rudeness of its children. So singular 
did it seem that they should be sent here to learn of our man- 
ners and civilization that Mark Twain sounded the alarm by 
rushing into print with the declaration of his suspicion that 
the real' motives of the Japanese were concealed and that their 
true object was a horrible conspiracy to teach Young America 
good manners. 

For a child one hundred years old it must be confessed that 
Young America has rather bad manners. I long to see the day 
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when. Young America shall cease to be the synonym for rude- 
ness, impertinence, impudence, clownishness, slovenliness, and 
general contempt for right behavior. It would do well enough 
to sow wild oats if there were no harvest. But the seed scattered 
by our youth now will spring up and ripen into a harvest to be 
garnered many years hence. The wayward child gives placfr 
to the broken old man. There is a rudeness in our youth which 
comes naturally as a result from the want of dignified means of 
physical exercise. Boys are turned into a bare lot and are ex- 
pected to be civil. There are just three things they can do. 
They can punch one another. Neither is it always a "punch 
with care." They can tear down the fence and things, and 
the fence and things suffer. They can halloo. Boys who do 
these things don't grow civil in a hurry. To them politeness 
in the school- room is one thing, and civility in the school yard 
quite another. They see no necessary connection between the 
two. Freedom from the restraints of the school-room means 
lawlessness. The idea they have is that control must come from 
without not from within. The ordinary recess is made use of 
as a powerful engine of disorder. You have, all, in public as- 
semblies, seen, heard, and felt boys thus trained. Is it any 
wonder that they hoot, punch every body, and make a racket 
generally ? There is an intimate connection between the sports 
of a nation and its manners. They mutually exert an influence 
on each other. The wild song, and still wilder dance are char- 
acteristic of barbarous and half-civilized countries. You can 
not expect the highest forms of civilization to spring up in an 
atmosphere of cock-fighting and bull-baiting. The age of chiv- 
alry had its jousts and tournaments where the gallant Knight 
strove for the wreath to be received from his fair lady's hand. 

As one step toward a better culture, there should be a reform 
in the recreation of schools. Recess as it is generally known is a 
nuisance and should be abated. It is evil and that continually. 
It serves no purpose that could not better be accomplished in 
some other way. Intelligent exercise is needed — needed as a 
po^tive means of discipline for our bodies. There are too many 
crooked people in the world. A crooked man can't be dignified, 
graceful, nor commanding. You regard it as an anomaly when 
you find a straight man in a crooked body. A boy who crooks 
himself over his desk cannot grow up into a graceful man. 
Golden russets don't fall from crab-apple trees. Our boys need 
to learn to put their feet down and their heads up. While I do 
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not believe in the dignity that consists in a stiff neck and a 
perpendicular backbone,. I do insist that man should stand and 
walk erect among his fellow-men. What honesty is in the 
moral world, so is erectness in the physical world. You com- 
pliment a man morally and physically when you say he is 
straight. I suppose that truth is a moral straight line. We 
want the kind of lifting and inspiration that will raise the boys 
"from a dead level into a living perpendicular." A boy properly 
I trained feels a sort of kinship to all that is noble. The true 
I function of the teacher is to make the young feel akin to what 
is above them. But then this can not be done by working on 
the outside alone. True dignity is from within. Good man- 
ners are simply the hud and blossom of the generous sympathy 
and kindly feelings of the human heart. When the sympathies 
: and emotions are carefully nurtured they blossom out into 
manifestations of grace and beauty, and ripen into deeds of 
i kindness and love. Artificial flowers may be pretty, but they 
! never bear fruit. 

The school life of every child should be to him an education 
in the love of the beautiful. The school-room should be u a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever." Order should reign there. 
| I don't mean stillness. Stillness often means death. I mean 
system. Where system is not, beauty can not be. There should 
be order in the teacher's work, order in the pupils* work, order 
in the pupils' time, order everywhere. It is not necessary to 
make children automatons that move by the tick of the clock, 
and yet there is worse marching music than that. It is order 
directed by intelligence that is to be desired. When you see 
confusion in stores, in offices, in homes, the necessity of plead- 
ing for a change at school is apparent. When order degenerates 
into painful precision and stiffness, it ceases to be beautiful. 
Order to be useful should be servant and not master. The 
school-room should be made to appear at its best. The teacher 
should possess a transforming power suggestive of the magi- 
cian's wand. Costly and elegant things are not necessary to 
make a room cosy and home-like. A few flowers and a few 
pictures measure the whole distance from barren stolidity to a 
lively appreciation of the beauty there is in things. The fur- 
niture should be. made to look as well as possible. Sand-paper, 
varnish, and work accomplish wonders. They are indices of 
civilization. So are dust-brushes. A friend of mine whose busi- 
ness and pleasure it is to visit the schools of the State said to 
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me some time ago that as he has entered school-rooms he has 
often been handed chairs already occupied by other — dust. 
The floor, too, is rather large for a scrap-basket and should 
never be used for that purpose. 

When we consider that the young are forming tastes that are 
to reign in the country and in their future homes we can get a 
true idea of the power we wield in schppl. The average taste 
of the country does not level up to a higher standard than that 
inculcated in the schools. It is time an alarm were sounded 
when the metropolis of our State has to be coaxed to accept its 
Springer Music- Hall — and what is still worse — w T hen it refuses 
absolutely the magnificent gift of the Sinton Forum unless it 
slides into its place along a way greased with bribes. 

"If more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted 
And culture's charms and labor's strength 
Within our schools united," 

we should oftener find homes where the stern duties and hard 
labors of life are softened by the charms of well-cultivated taste. 
There are too many children starving on littered floors, ink- 
stained desks, flowerless windows, and naked walls. I would 
not have any body go into hysterics over a scrap of paper on 
the floor or a crack in the varnish or a desk spotted with ink. 
But then such things are liable to be carried to excess. I have 
seen teachers whose desks were perfect models of confusion. 
You could find anything on those desks from a rusty tin cup to 
Webster's Dictionary. 

In many homes, the confusion is a legitimate outgrowth of 
disorder found in schools. A little taste is the lump of leaven 
needed to work a transformation in the lives of many whom we 
daily meet and whose welfare we should have at heart. It is 
the philosopher's stone that transforms everything it touches 
into gold. The dusty door yards and naked walls of many homes 
are simply school- rooms bare and flowerless set out in the world. 
Children love flowers and pictures. They love the beautiful. 
Give them a chance. The teachers should not do all. Set the 
little ones going and they will astonish you. Get them to work 
on the school yard. Help them to feel an ownership in it. If 
we are what we feel, think, and do, it is important that we feel, 
think, and do our best. 

The government of a school is easier where the pupils have 
employment for their better selves. Surrounded by pictures 
and flowers, seized with a desire to be something better than he 
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has been, every sentiment of his better nature in action, a child 
serves but as a healthful stimulant to his teacher. That child 
is not tardy. He is no truant. He is no laggard. A child 
surrounded by right influences becomes alive to everything 
beautiful. 

There are other school-rooms in which there reigns an atmos- 
phere of death to the aesthetic nature. There are the hard bare 
walls, the dull, dry lessons, the ink-stained desks, the littered 
floor, the starving pupils "all sicklied o'er with the pale cast" 
not of thought but of the teacher. This is no fancy picture. 

I would not have children made weak and effeminate by their 
school training. Boys should be boys and girls should be girls. 
They should be developed along the line of their capabilities. 
A lion is just as Aesthetic as a lamb. If you attempt to make a 
lamb out of a lion, you spoil the lion and make a poor lamb. 
There are two classes of boys in whom I don't believe. One is 
the nice kind that haven't force enough to be bad, and the other 
is the bad kind that haven't force enough to be nice. The real 
'boys and girls are those who have force with capability to direct 
it in proper channels. With them a teacher is a wonderful 
guiding power. It is upon them that you see the effects of 
training, and the power of association is so great that they be- 
come to a certain degree like their teacher. Children day by 
day receive impressions which can never be effaced. Twenty 
centuries may not look down upon us as they did from the 
pyramids upon Napoleon's soldiers, but the eyes of a generation 
are upon us, closely watching, patiently learning unconsciously 
imitating. Be to them a revelation. Beyond the home the 
teacher is all the world to many children. And a child learns 
what is found in that world, and no more. " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?" Hawthorne in his Great 
Stone Face beautifully illustrates the education there is in 
merely looking upon and meditating upon what is beautiful. 
The Great Stone Face was a work of nature formed out of im- 
mense rocks on the steep side of a great mountain. It was said 
to typify all that is good, true, and beautiful in man, its features 
grandly impressed with the divinity originally stamped upon 
the race. There was a tradition in that region that a child 
would be born there whose features in manhood would be an 
exact likeness of the Great Stone Face. A little boy Ernest, 
in love with the noble face grew up to manhood with the earn- 
est desire to see him of whom the face was merely the type. 
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His leisure hours were spent in meditation on the grandeur of 
the face let down as it were from Heaven above. The Great 
Stone Face was his only teacher. He drew holy inspiration 
from constant communion with the grand ideal, and while the 
world around him were proclaiming first the Millionnaire, then 
the Warrior, and then the Statesman as the Great Stone Face 
humanized, he kept on by association approaching more nearly 
its sweetness, simplicity, and beauty. He became a kind of 
preacher and teacher to his neighbors and friends, and at last 
in sympathy with the grand ideas he was accustomed to utter, 
his face was proclaimed as the likeness of the Great Mountain 
Copy. 

Happy is that teacher whose face, whose life is to his pupils 
what the Great Stone Face was to Ernest, — a moulding and trans- 
forming power. When pupils look at teachers, it should be 
with an upward, not a downward gaze. And when to you they 
turn their eyes, stand not in their way to obscure what lies 
beyond, but rather be to them an inspiration to draw them 
farther on. Children should see through the eyes of the teacher 
if need be beauties in the varying scenes of ever} r -day life. 
There is more beauty even in the sky than was ever transferred 
to canvas. There is much beauty lost in this world by always 
looking down, by never looking up. The great aim of life is to 
look up, and then up, and ever up, constantly to see with keener 
vision things grand and glorious that fit us still for looking on. 
I like the ancient Greek name for man meaning one who turns 
the countenance upward. A nation whose men were "lookers 
above" could hardly fail to reach the highest point of culture 
and learning. A gentleman who visited the Centennial said 
that he went through it once making what he thought was a 
thorough inspection. On going over it again he found that he 
had missed some of the most beautiful things at first for the 
reason that he had not looked higher than his head. The beau- 
tiful things were above that. I remembered then for the first 
time with pleasure that the Ohio Educational Exhibit was 
close against the sky. It is said that the ancient Roman ma- 
trons were accustomed to take their little children in their arms 
out under the clear night sky, and point them to the starry 
heaven above, thus early directing their thoughts from earth 
to higher things. That teacher best fulfils the teacher's work 
who so impresses himself upon his pupils as ever to be to them 
a noble presence pointing upward. I would not cover up the 
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practical with fine affectations, I would not invest the teacher's 
work with any mawkish sentimentality but I would have its 
true grandeur stand out in bold, clear outlines. That teacher 
is a success who can make a child feel that to do & degrading 
thing would be a desecration of the memories and associations 
of school. 

During the battle of Chickamauga the corps of Gen. Thomas 
had four times beaten back a force thrice its own in number. 
When the last attack had been repulsed, General Thomas in 
riding along his lines bent from his horse to take a gallant Cap- 
tain by the hand and thank him for his heroic efforts in the 
fight. Shaking it cordially the General expressed his admira- 
tion for the noble conduct and high courage of the brave Captain. 
Gen. Garfield who relates the story says that soon after in pas- 
sing the Captain he observed him looking intently at his hand, 
the great tears falling down upon it. To his inquiry of what 
was the matter he received the reply more emphatic than ele- 
gant : "Gen. Thomas has had hold of that hand, and if any 
mean man ever dares to take hold of it I'll knock him down." 
He felt that his hand had been exalted by the approving 
grasp of the great General. It is something of the spirit of 
that captain that we wish to instil into the hearts of the boys 
and girls. Perhaps I cannot better convey my idea of a teacher 
than by quoting the language applied by Sir Richard Steele to* 
Lady Hastings. " Though her mien carries much more invi- 
tation than command, to behold her is an immediate check to. 
loose behavior ; to love her is a liberal education." 

Troy, Ohio, Oct. 26th, 1876. • John W. Dowd.. 



* NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Three urgent necessities exist among teachers. The first is 
a Permanency of Employment; the second a recognized Professional 
Literature; and the third is a Uniform System of professional train- 
ing. The two former are, perhaps, the result of the latter. If 
so, the remedy for all lies in the prompt removal of this latter 
cause. 

We shall speak only of this latter professional want, in the 
hope that the suggestions, if deemed worthy, may be caught 
up by some abler mind and put in such shape as shall warrant 
speedy relief. A host of other difficulties surround the teacher, 
both in his preparation, and in his subsequent practice, which 
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can only be reached by providing for these necessities, especi- 
ally for the latter. 

We, as a body of -teachers, are struggling for a recognition 
among the learned professions, while we have but little or 
nothing beyond the merit of our cause to recommend us. This 
merit will not save us. We must make good our claims by 
open and positive effort; because a mere assumption without 
merit on our part will only make us appear more ridiculous in 
the eyes of our competitors, however meritorious our cause in 
itself may be. 

Now, how does the great body of common-school teachers — 
including the country district school, as well as those of our 
towns and cities — stand to-day, as to intelligence, refinement, 
and social influence, when compared with other learned pro- 
fessions? How does this body of teachers stand in respect to 
Libraries, and Professional Literature? Alas, alas! Here is 
our weak point. Teachers — or those pretending to teach — can 
be counted by the score, who do not own a single volume beyond 
the text-books they have studied, and essay to teach (such 
teachers teach books, not sciences), some not even a dictionary of 
their native tongue, to say nothing about professional books, 
papers, etc. This looks bad. It is bad. It is too bad/ But what 
is the remedy? 

While we do not profess to offer any specifics for these evils, 
yet it does seem, that our main relief lies in the adoption of a 
Uniform System of professional preparation. What else can reach 
the case? Grammar, geography, and arithmetic will not do it. 
These have been tried, and the matter grows worse, and chiefly 
too, from this too exclusive attention to these merely prepara- 
tory studies. Tests of the scientific qualifications of teachers 
have been set up, and with tolerable satisfaction. Why not, 
also, in regard to those things which are of more acknowledged 
importance, and which are certainly equally susceptible of tests? 

But scolding about this will never bring about a better state 
of things. This has been done pretty effectually for the last 
quarter of a century, to my certain knowledge (though never 
having done any of it myself), and still the ignorance and 
indifference remain. 

Every school professing to do normal work should be provided 
with a sound, comprehensive, professional course of instruction 
and practice; and all teachers should be required to pass a 
creditable examination in such a course before entering upon 
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their work as teachers. This course should not be a mere rehash 
of common and higher branches, sprinkled with a few methods 
labelled "Normal" or some such specious nonsense; but a 
'thorough classification and arrangement of the Laws of Learn- 
ing and Teaching, as applied to children of all ages and 
advancement, and schools of every grade. 

Such a course has been more than hinted at in a former arti- 
cle. The subject has also been brought before the "National 
Educational Association," at two or three different times, in 
the form of papers read before the u Normal Department" of 
that body, in which the following recommendations were made, 
viz: — that a college of teachers, gelected with respect to their 
experience and known ability, be appointed by said Association, 
whose duty it should be to collate in some convenient form, for 
the use of teachers and Normal Schools, the leading ideas per- 
taining to the profession — its principles and methods as devel- 
oped by actua # l experiment and careful research ; in other words, 
to codify the laws of Learning and Teaching, which now seem to 
lack coherency and systematic arrangement. This would be 
doing for teaching no more than what has been done for every 
other profession; and surely ours ought not to be an exception 
in a matter of so much importance. 

The possibility of accomplishing this duty to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the profession, might be called in question by some; 
but I see no more difficulty here than what has been overcome 
in other cases. It would simply be a methodical classification 
and arrangement of the well-authenticated facts and principles 
pertaining to the subject ; nothing more than what has been 
done in all the other departments of science and art. Absolute 
perfection, of course, could not be attained; but a high degree 
of excellence could, and would be; and this, of itself, would 
give it credence with the profession. 

But the way the matter now stands there is little or no uni- 
formity either in theory or practice, even by those claiming 
extensive knowledge on this subject; and the matter certainly 
could not be made worse. Such is the unsettled condition of 
the matters of our profession, that it is really discouraging to 
young and inexperienced teachers, those having the ambition 
to excel in their work, to be compelled to wade through such an 
uncertain quantity for a certainty, and such a wilderness of 
words for a few ideas. This is remedied to some extent in our 
City Schools, especially in those that have had the good sense to 
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•establish Normal Schools. But even here the work is too em- 
pirical. There is too much special preparation, or rather it is 
too narrow. The great Laws of Learning are too frequently 
overlooked, in the blind haste to acquire skill, and to learn 
special methods, which can be useful only where the principles 
upon which they are founded, are understood. What we want 
is something that has bottom, that has underlying principles, 
so adjusted that they can be studied and learned, and made the 
basis of all methods, general and special; which to be useful 
must be self-evolved and individualized in their application, so 
that we may move with as great a degree of certainty and as- 
surance in the treatment of mind, as we do in the treatment of 
matter — for surely the necessities for such movement here are 
.as much greater as mind is superior to matter— and the possi- 
bilities are as great, to say the least. 

Now it does seem to us that such a system could be — not de- 
vised, (for its elements are already eliminated, so. to speak ; and 
its conditions already exist), but constructed upon a purely- 
scientific basis ; and that its claims upon our observance can be 
made correspondingly strong. It should become to the teach- 
ing profession what Blackstone is to the legal profession, a kind 
of common law, a universal guide in matters of teaching. Its 
claims then would become binding upon every member of the 
profession ; and every one should be posted in this law, as he is 
now posted in that which is merely subordinate to this law. 

Thus, I can see how every Normal School, normal class, and 
every teacher, could be supplied with a sure guide in studying 
this most essential part of his profession ; whether it be in the 
form of a text-book, such as has been hinted at, or a Course of 
Study prescribed in accordance with these facts and principles. 

It is our purpose to sketch, in outline, such a course of pro- 
fessional study and practice, and to submit it for criticism; 
with a hope that it may, at least, open the way for something 
better. 

John Ogden. 

Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio. 



QUAILS VERSUS CHILDREN. 

I am not a granger, but have been in the country somewhat 
during the past few weeks, and have discovered that the quails 
are quite numerous and very cheerful. They seem to strut 
about with more than usual celerity and audacity. 
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For a time I was unable to account for these strange mani- 
festations of apparent haughtiness. At length I found the so- 
lution. I overheard a conversation between a plump, mascu- 
line specimen of the quail species and a ragged boy who was 
E laying by the roadside. Said Mr. Quail : — "You, Mr. Urchin, 
ave no rights that an Ohio Legislature need respect. You are 
an unfortunate orphan with no one to care for you, no one to 
protect, no one to superintend. We are under the special 
watch-care of the wise Solons who assembled at Columbus last 
winter. W<e are safe, perfectly safe till the close of 1878. We 
are perfectly happy to be thought worthy of the considerate 
attention of so humane a body as thq legislators of the great 
State of Ohio. We sympathize with you in your unfortunate 
condition, and deeply commiserate our less favored brothers 
and sisters in adjoining States." 

In view of the importance of this subject, I suggest to the 
teachers at the different institutes of the State, the full and 
impartial discussion of its merits, and that the Solons and Ly- 
curguses be cordially invited to participate. To assist in the 
premises, I put the matter into the interrogative form thus: — 
Are the quails of Ohio more deserving of legislation than the 
children of the State ? 

June 15th, 1876. J. Fraise Richard. 

[This article was received too late for the July issue for which 
it was intended. It is, however, just as pertinent now as 
then. — Editor.] 

STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

(Continued from last month.) 
BOTANY. 

1. What are the characteristics of a typical flower ? What 
position and office have the stamens and pistils ? What are they 
together called? 

2. Define the following terms: Morphology, perianth, pla- 
centa, pericarp, and inflorescence. 

3. Name the organs concerned in vegetation, and those con- 
cerned in reproduction. What names are given to plants 
according to tne structure of the embryo? 

4. How do exogenous and endogenous stems differ as to their 
structure? Name the parts of a complete leaf. 

5. Name the different manners in which leaves are arranged on 
stems. What offices are performed by the roots and leaves of a 
plant? 

6. How are simple fruits classified? Give examples of dehis- 
cent and indehiscent fruits. 

7. Name four methods of distinguishing exogens from endo- 
gens. Into what classes are cryptogamous plants divided? 

8. What is meant by classification as is used in Botany? Dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of classification. 
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9. Name the order to which each of the following belongs: 
Spring-beauty, May-flower, May-apple, Lilac,and Buttercup. 

10. Name ten yaluable products derived from the vegetable 
kingdom of the United States. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Define the terms anatomy, comparative anatomy, physiolo- 
gy, comparative physiology, and hygiene. 

2. What are glands? Name the principal glands found in 
the human body and give the function of each. 

3. Describe, in full, the changes to which the food is subjected 
in the process of digestion. 

4. Give a general description of the circulation of the blood. 
Where are the portal and hepatic veins situated? What are 
their functions and why are they so called? 

5. Name and ¥ describe the principal organs of respiration. 
What element of the atmosphere is essential to animal life? 
What quantity of air passes through the lungs of an adult of 
average size every day? 

6. How are spinal nerves connected with the spinal cord? 
What is peculiar about the union of the spinal nerves with 
the brain through the spinal cord? 

7. Give the anatomical divisions of the brain and their func- 
tions. 

8. 'Describe the position, structure, and functions of the great 
sympathetic nervous system. What is a plexus ? 

9. Explain the structure of the eye, and give the functions of 
the optic nerves, retina, and the crystalline lens. 

10. Explain the structure of the ear and the functions of the 
auditory nerves and the Eustachian tube. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Name the different branches of the Animal Kingdom, and 
and give the characteristics of each branch. 

2. Distinguish between the Quadrumana and Man. Name 
the three families into which the Quadrumana are generally 
divided. 

3. Name some of the principal families into which the Carniv- 
ora are divided. Give the chief characteristics of the Carnivora 
and the Ruminantia. 

4. Where are the following Carnivora found: Lion, Tiger, 
Leopard, Puma, Black Bear, and White Bear? 

5. Compare the digestive organs of Ruminants and Birds. 

6. Name the principal orders of Birds. Where are the follow- 
ing Birds of Prey found: Golden Eagle, Bald Eagle, Condor, 
Turkey Buzzard, and Pigeon Hawk? 

7. Compare the respiration of Mammals and Reptiles. Name 
and describe the different orders of Reptiles. 

8. How do the Saurians differ from the Ophidians? 

9. Describe the characteristics of the Articulata, and name the 
three classes. 

10. How do Mollusks differ from Radiates? 

[Concluded next month.] 
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Some of our readers will remember the Rev. Mr. Fraser, who visiter! 

the United States eleven years ago to observe our educational system. 
He is now Bishop of Manchester and lately deplored the bitter language 
used in reference to the Church of England at the Baptist Conference 
and the Congregational Conference at Bradford, and called on Noncom- 
formists of all denominations to show a little more charity in their words 
towards the Established Church. It is claimed, on the other hand, that 
the language of Dissenters contains less bitterness than that of Church- 
men. The following extracts are from Gace's Catechism "which is said to 
be used largely in the rural parishes : * 

"85. We have amongst us various sects and denominations who go by 
the general name of Dissenters. In what light are we to consider them ? 
—A. As heretics ; and in our Litany we expressly pray to be delivered 
from the sins of ' false doctrine, heresy, and schism.' " 

" 86. Is, then, their worship a laudable service ? — A. No : because they 
worship God according to their own evil and corrupt imaginations, and 
not according to His revealed will, and therefore their worship is idola- 
trous." 

"98. Is it wicked, then, to enter a meeting-house at all? — A. Most 
assuredly ; because," etc, etc. 



The New- York Observer is one of the best religious periodicals 

published in this country. It is ably edited and contains just such matter 
as is suited to household reading. "We have heretofore spoken of the 
excellent letters of Dr. Prime. This paper is published at $3.15 a year 
postage prepaid by S. I. Prime & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. We 
admire the good sense of the publishers in not yielding to the allurements 
of cheap chromo or picture premiums. We hope the fifty-fifth year of 
the Observer will be as prosperous as any preceding one. 



The old North-American Review of Boston has taken a new depart- 
ure. It will hereafter be published bi-monthly, and the price is reduced 
from $6.00 to $5.00. It is to be edited by Allen Thorndike Rice, of New 
York, and the Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Marblehead. Mr. Rice is a graduate 
of Oxford University, and Mr. Ward of Yale College. It is expected that 
the Review will be in future as good as it has ever been in the past. 



The Cyclopaedia of Education edited by Henry Kiddle and Alex. 

J. Schem, is soon to be issued by E. Steiger, of New York. It is to be 
sold by subscription only, at prices ranging from $5 to $10, according to 
style of binding. Such a work we believe is a new thing under the sun. 
2 
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From the specimen pages Arid a long but partial list of contributors we 
judge that the work will be an excellent reference book for educatorsand 
teachers generally. We notice among names of Ohio contributors those 
of A. J. Rickoff, Prof. E. B. Andrews, and Pres. H. A. Thompson. We 
shall refer more fully to this work after its publication. 



In order not " to overwhelm " in future our friend Crosby of the 

Common School our periodical will hereafter be printed in the English 
language. Especially shall we refrain from using the language which is 
praised in the following stanza from Byron's Beppo: 

"I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern, whistling, grunting, guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all." 



We are glad to see now and then evidences of the good sense of Boards 
of Education in reducing the number of pupils entrusted to one teacher. 
We are disposed to think that a teacher's personal influence over each 
pupil is considerably greater in a small school than in a large one. Two 
years ago last September in Defiance, Ohio, there were nine school-rooms 
and ten teachers, there being about 78 pupils to each room. Now there 
are sixteen school-rooms and seventeen teachers, there being about forty 
pupils in each room. 

We are sorry to announce the death of Miss Kate H. Badger, a teacher 
in the Everett School, in Toledo. " She was a native of Rochester, N. Y. 
but came west three years ago, having been elected principal of the 
Napoleon High School, which position she filled with credit to herself 
and satisfaction to her patrons. Two years ago she accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Toledo Schools where she has since labored. In her death 
the State of Ohio has lost a teacher of most brilliant promise. She was a 
lady of brilliant intellect, and thoroughly devoted to the vacation which 
she had chosen for her life-work. So retiring and unassuming in manner 
that none but her most intimate friends knew of her many excellencies. 
No pupil ever left her without being made nobler and better by having 
been under her care. How much good she has done in her short life 
Eternity alone can reveal." — These words of tribute are from one who 
knew her well. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to a project of E. Steiger's. 

Mr. Steiger intends to publish valuable Papers on Education, in uniform 
size and style, to be sold singly or in quantities (for distribution) at the 
bare cost of production, or even for less. After these papers shall become 
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sufficient in number to make a book " patent self-binders " will be offered 
at a low price. These papers will not be on sale in bookstores but must 
be procured directly from the publisher, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, New 
York. The following is the scale of prices : — 4 pages, 1 copy 1 cent, 10 
copies 4 cents ; 8 p.— 1 ct.— 8 cts.; 12 p.— 2 cts.— 11 cts.; 16 p.— 2 cts.— 15 cts.; 
20 p.— 2 cts. — 19 cts. The following are prices with covers : — 20 p. — 3 cts. — 
22 cts.; 24 p.— 3 cts.— 26 cts.; 28 p.— 3 cts.— 30 cts.; 32p.-4cte.— 33 cts.; 36p.— 
4 cts.— 37«cts. ; 40 p. — 5 cts.— 41 cts. ; 44 p.— 5 cts. — 44 cts. ; 48 p. — 5 cts. — 48 
cts. ; 52 p. — 6 cts. — 52 cts. ; and 56 p. — 6 cts. — 55 cts. This plan of giving a 
wide circulation to valuable educational papers deserves the endorsement 
of educators who should interest themselves in the distribution of these 
papers. Mr. Steiger will have to rely upon uncopyrighted papers and 
those that authors will freely furnish for publication or republication. 
Many valuable papers are found in uncopyrighted educational books. We 
mention the volumes of the College of Professional Teachers 1831 to 1841, 
American Institute of Instruction from 1831 to the present, the volume of 
the Northeastern-Ohio Teachers' Association, and the Ohio Education 
Volume recently published by the State. Teachers that approve of Mr. 
Steiger's effort should drop him a word of encouragement. 



Thebe are now in St. Louis 26 kindergarten schools ; half assemble 

in the forenoon and the other half in the afternoon. The estimated 
expense for the current year is $3,300, not including salaries. It is thought 
that the expense for salaries will be more than balanced by the advanced 
grade the pupils will take when admitted to the district schools. Each 
pupil in these schools is charged one dollar a quarter, none however being 
excluded on account of inability to pay. There are nearly one hundred 
ladies that act as volunteer assistants (without salary) in these schools. 
These ladies are said to be both energetic and intelligent. They desire to 
acquire a practical knowledge of kindergarten methods. Miss Susan E. 
Blow was the founder of Kindergartens in St. Louis. She cannot but 
take* pride in the results of her work. We presume that the palm for 
taking the most advanced steps in the establishment of this kind of 
schools must be awarded to St. Louis. Will other cities follow? 



The Kansas Grangers have taken the subject of education in hand. 

One of their committees sent out circulars of inquiry some time ago. We 
received one but owing to the character of the questions proposed and 
want of time we have not been able to make such a reply as would be 
valuable to the committee. Industrial education will doubtless come in 
for the principal share of their investigation. 



■ It may be a matter of surprise that so little mention was made in 

the Centennial Awards of the smaller cities. Every one knows who has 
visited the schools of both cities and villages that mere size adds nothing 
to the excellence of the schools. Some cities and villages are alike char- 
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acterized by good schools and good teachers and others by poor schools 
and poor teachers. W. W. Ross, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Fremont, Ohio, calls attention to the following statement made by A. D. 
White, President of Cornell University, as an excuse for the action of the 
awarding judges : — 

"The mass of material was so vast that the exhibits of the smaller towns 
had necessarily to be grouped together, and the awards generally made 
to the State systems of which they formed a part. Had we gone mto the 
school systems of smaller towns in Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and some more of the New-England States, we could 
have awarded hundreds of medals which were justly earned." 



The complimentary remarks of our contemporaries are always grat- 
ifying. The following are especially encouraging : — 

"The Ohio Educational Monthly comes regularly to our table and is 
always read with avidity. Since the accession of Prof. Henkle to the chair 
editorial, the Monthly has gained in spiciness, and it has a brusque flavor 
which adapts it to our taste. It is always vigorous, ever fresh, and never 
dull."— Otterbein Dial, of Dec. 1876. 

"We have on our exchange list, the Ohio Educational Monthly and 
National Teacher, edited and published by W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 
This is one of the oldest, if not the oldest [it is the oldest. Ed.] educational 
periodical in the United States. Its editor has had a large and varied ex- 
perience in matters pertaining to education, and from a personal knowl- 
edge of the wants of a teacher, he is able to present subjects of special in- 
terest." — The Common School Teacher, of Dec. 1876. 

"The last number of the Ohio Educational Monthly is more than usually 
interesting in its contributed articles, and is replete with school news 
and other matters that go to make up a lively journal. No teacher in 
Hancock county who cares more for his profession than to draw his pay 
should be without it." — Findlay Jeffersonian, Nov. 10th, 1876. 

" The Ohio Educational Monthly is among our best exchanges. We hail 
with joy its visits to The Jewell. In both the September and October 
issues articles of great interest appear." — The Jewell, Nov., 1876. 



If we cannot be first we are willing to be second. The following is 

from the leading article in the December Wisconsin Journal of Education 
signed W. H. C. [W. H. Chandler?] Precedence was accorded to Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Ohio Exhibit. 

To me it seems the State of Ohio is entitled to the second place for the 
excellence of its exhibit; two features of it only, I will mention. The 
first is a series of maps. No. 1 is a plain white cloth upon which is 
painted a globe, as large as the area will admit ; this is red, and represents 
the entire school population of the State, the figures of which are printed 
in bold type across the bottom. We will suppose it is 100,000 ; map No. 2 
represents the same globe with say 85 per cent of it slightly colored. This 
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colored portion represents the number enrolled in the public school, and 
the pure red the unenrolled, or number'not attending school; the figures 
and per cent are given at the bottom ; map No. 3, gives a still smaller pro- 
portion of the globe colored, representing the average attendance, in its 
proportion to the entire enumeration, figures and percentage being given 
Also. Successive maps in the same manner show the number and propor- 
tion of pupils pursuing the different branches required to be taught, as 
reading, spelling, penmanship, history, etc. It is a very unique, impres- 
sive, and instructive exhibit. 

Another feature is a series of maps of the State, showing by .a system of 
shading, the amount, between oertain named sums, which each county 
appropriates for educational purposes ; its population and valuation ; and 
monthly wages paid teachers, as indicative of the character of teachers 
employed; and also school population and attendance. These also are 
creditably ingenious, and interesting, and are an apocalypse to many a 
Buckeye, as well as others. It is amusing to sit with the courteous gen- 
tleman who has charge of the exhibit, and listen to the conversation of 
the irate Ohio citizens who have heard at the boarding-house or upon the 
grounds, that educationally, the counties of their residence are badly dis- 
colored, and who come up into the gallery to see about it. When in- 
formed that the average standing is much reduced by the niggardly policy 
of certain small sections of their counties, the anathemas bestowed upon 
them for disgrace engendered upon this day and occasion of supreme op- 
portunity., are often more forcible than elegant, and the vows taken for 
revenge in the way of reminding the remiss of their shame augurs much 
for vigorous "agitation" of school matters, at least in some localities. The 
other features of the_Ohio exhibit do not vary much from those of other 
States, but are very full in every department. 



We have received the following reports, etc. : — The Seventeenth 

Annual Report of the Minnesota Superintendent of Public Instruction 
lor the year ending September 30, 1876. Pages 263. Hon D. Burt, Supt. 
This is an interesting report. Report of the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of the Fremont Public Schools for the years 1873-4-5-6 
And Manual of Course of Study and Rules and Regulations. Pages, 123. 
W. W. Ross, Supt. Mr. Ross discusses the subject of Semi-Annual Pro- 
motions which was discussed in this journal several years ago. If Mr. 
Ross will put his views into the shape of an article we shall be glad to 
publish them as a contribution to the discussion of this interesting topic. 
Catalogue of the Valley Normal School, Bridgewater, Va., for 1874-5. Pp. 
17. Alcide Reichenbach, Principal. Catalogue of the Valley Normal In- 
stitute with Announcement of the Bridgewater School, 1874-5. Pp. 12. 
Rev. X S. Loose, Supt. Catalogue of the Valley Normal School and Sum- 
mer Institute, for 1875-6. Pp. 26. At the Summer Institute of six weeks 
71 students were enrolled, the average attendance being 56. Addresses 
delivered at the Inauguration of the Iowa State Normal School at Cedar 
Palls, Sept. 14, 1876. The Inaugural Address was delivered by J. C Gil- 
christ, formerly Superintendent of the Schools of Washington, Pa. Vir- 
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ginia School Report, for the year ending July 31, 1876. Pp. 57. Hon. W. 
H. Ruffner, Supt. School Document. — Circular No. 16. From the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Concord. 1876. Pages 44. J. W. Sim- 
onds, Superintendent. 



-The report of Andrew J. Rickoff presented to the Cleveland Board 



of Education on the evening of Nov. 13, is an interesting document, in 
which industrial education forms an important part. If our space permit- 
ted we should reproduce it entire for our readers. Mr. Rickoff rides no- 
hobby or rather he rides so many that no one is sure which is his fa- 
vorite nag. 

The following card will explain itself : 

Logan, Ohio, November 14, 1876. 

W. D. Henkle, Dear Sir : — In your issue of August is the following : — 
"On Thursday, June 22d, 28 students, 17 gentlemen, 10 ladies, and Frank 
V. Owen, graduated from the Ohio Central Normal School." Please ex- 
plain for ounown individual benefit why said Frank V. Owen deserves- 
this special mention of his name. Does it imply that Mr. Owen is so much 
superior in mental endowments to the remaining 27 members? 

Please publish the above, with reply to the same in the next number 
of your valuable monthly, to which I am a subscriber, and oblige 

A Student. 

In answer to this question we have to say that from the programme we 
had before us we were unable to class Frank V. Owen, as the noun Frank 
is epicene equally applicable to a lady or gentleman. Does "Student" 
now see the point ? 

Wonderful results in the way of diminishing the cases of corporal 

punishment without a rule against it, have been accomplished in Cleve- 
land. A short time ago when in that city we requested Mr. L. W. Day, 
one of the Supervising Principals, to furnish us one of the printed pun- 
ishment blanks that had actually been filled out by a teacher. The 
following is the blank as furnished us, Mr. Day judiciously omitting 
names. 

[No. 3.] [To be Written in ink.] 

REPORT OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 

(name) .(age) (residence) 

Date of punishment 187 

The teacher will please to write answers to the following questions : 

1. For what offence was the pupil above named punished ? For re- 
peated acts of misconduct ; for refusal to obey, and violence to smaller 
children. 

2. What is his (or her) general character ? He i» quarrelsome* ill-na- 
tured, and very wilful. 
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3. What do you know of the home influence surrounding him ? His 
parents are anxious for him to do well, but are unable to control him. 

4. What other means have you em ployed for his reform ? I have called 
upon his parents, have talked with the boy, have referred him to the 
Principal, deprived him of school privileges, etc. 

5. Were his parents duly notified of his conduct before you resorted to 
corporal punishment ? They were. What.was the nature of the response? 
They were desirous that he should do well, and suggested that he be pun- 
ished severely. 

6. Has he ever been referred to the Principal of the District or to the 
Superintendent? He has. How many times? Once to the Principal of 
the District. 

7. What was the result of the punishment ? For a while he did well. 

Teacher. 



.School. 



The Medical Society of the County of New York has recommended 

its members to use the metric system in writing prescriptions. The dis- 
cussion of the subject has revealed a state of things that we little suspected. 
Physicians use as measures of weight, grains, scruples, drachms, and 
ounces; as measure of capacity, fluiddrachms, fluidounces, and pints. 
Although English physicians use these same terms, it is found that the 
capacity measures do not agree with those used by New-York physicians. 
The fluidounce in England is a capacity equal to. 437.5 grains of water, 
and the pint is twenty times as large ; but in this country the fluidounce 
weighs 455.6 grains and 16 fluidounces make a pint. These differences 
must be noted in the reading of medical works, the place of publication 
being necessary to be considered. The reduction from one system to the 
other is not easy. Another trouble arises from the fact that imported 
English graduates (measuring cups) are used by American pharmacists 
thus making it uncertain whether a prescription will be filled according 
to English or American measure. Other difficulties attend the practice 
of physicians and pharmacists and call loudly for a uniform and accurate 
system. 



A writer in the November issue of the Educational Voice enters a 

strong protest against the new-fangled method in subtraction of decreasing 
the numbers represented by the figures of the minuend instead of increas- 
ing those of the subtrahend. He says this method of proceeding retards 
"the progress of the pupils and causes them to become miserable blun- 
derers in all their subsequent calculations." We dislike the new method 
and if the above statement is true we shall have still stronger arguments 
against its use. We shall be glad to have the opinions of teachers who 
have tried both methods of teaching subtraction. 
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A number of interesting facts have been published by W. W. Ross 



of Fremont in reference to the meeting of superintendents at Fort Wayne. 
Ohio was represented by Reuben McMillan, T. W. Harvey, A. A. McDon- 
ald, B. B. Hall, W. W. Ross, J. B. Irvin, and C. S. Bragg. The subject of 
examinations received especial attention. In answer to the question 
" Who should examine and mark the examination papers?" it was found 
that " eighty per cent would have each teacher mark the papers of her 
own pupils subject to the revision of the superintendent ; twenty per cent 
would have them marked by a teacher in some other grade." We have 
little admiration for the judgment of the twenty per cent. We have not 
space now to refer to other interesting questions. 



We call attention of teachers to the following periodicals as deserving 
their especial attention. Scribner's Monthly is getting to be almost a 
household necessity. One of the striking features of the beautiful Jan- 
uary number is a beautifully-illustrated article by Geo. B. McClellan en- 
titled "A Winter on the Nile." St. Nicholas for January like its prede- 
cessors is a mine of delight. It reproduces the rude cuts of the famous 
New-England Primer. The Ballad of Mary Jane is illustrated by a dozen 
striking silhouettes. Lippincott for January has two finely-illustrated 
articles, Pictures from Spain and Our .Floor of Fire, besides a full share 
of other entertaining articles and of monthly gossip. This magazine is 
not nearly so well know as it deserves to be. The Announcement for 1877 
shows that the subscribers for 1877 will be treated to "popular reading in 
the best and most emphatic sense." The Atlantic for January contains a 
variety of high-toned articles. The contributors to this number are Henry 
James, Jr., Henry W. Longfellow, T. B. Aldrich, J. B. Greenough, G. P. 
Lathrop, James Russell Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Edmund C. Stedman, 
Frances Anne Kemble, and W. D. Ho wells. See our advertising pages. 
The Galaxy for January is an excellent number. Besides the Drift- Wood, 
Scientific Miscellany (a special feature), Current Literature, and Nebulae, 
it has 18 contributed articles. R. G. White continues his "On Reading 
Shakespeare." Any of these periodicals, except St. Nicholas, together with 
Harper's Magazine (see announcement in one of our advertising pages) 
will be sent by us with the Ohio Educational Monthly for $4.50 a year; 
St. Nicholas with Monthly $3.50. The National Repository for January 
is the Phoenix that has arisen out of the ashes of the Ladies' Repository. 
It is devoted to general and religious literature, biographies, and travels, 
criticisms and art. It is published in Cincinnati and edited in New York. 
We wish the new departure abundant success. The first number augurs 
well for the future. This magazine is an illustrated one. As Public-School 
Teachers as a class do not trouble themselves much about metaphysics it 
may be news to them to know that one of their number, the distinguished 
Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools is the editor of a quarterly 
(formerly bi-monthly) periodical entitled Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy which has completed its tenth volume. Notwithstanding the fact 
that to the ordinary mind it contains incomprehensible articles, there is 
enough that is exceedingly valuable and comprehensible in it to warrant 
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any live teacher of fair scholarship in becoming a subscriber to this journal. 
That beautiful and instructive periodical the American Naturalist was 
advertised in our last issue. The Popular Science Monthly is said to be 
growing in public favor. The January number contains a great amount 
of valuable matter. Among the contributors are Herbert Spencer, Prof. 
Martin, Doctors Draper, Maudsley, and Farquharson. This number con- 
tains Huxley's Lecture on the Horse, illustrated. • This magazine is $5.00 
a year. We send it with our periodical at $5.50 a year. We send Dem- 
orest's Monthly, price $3.00 a year, with our periodical for $3.50. 
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When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

The Winter term of Marietta College will begin January 18th. 

The Maine Educational Association met in Bath, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. 

Thebe are 135 professors in the University of Berlin, and 70 in 

that of Kdnigsberg. 

A Teachers' meeting was held in Monroe, Butler County, Ohio, the 

last Saturday in November. 

The School Reporter says, " Don't say, Return as soon as you can." 

Why not ? Reporter please answer. 

- — Fire-escapes are to* be placed " on " all the Public-School buildings 
in Paterson, N. J. How are they made ? 

The first of last month there were in the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and its Preparatory School 335 students. * 

The sessions of the schools in Portland, Me., have been reduced 

from a yearly aggregate of 1,346 hours to 816 hours. 

Alcide Reichexbach of Bridgewater, Virginia, has published a neat 

chart of German Pronunciation mounted on rollers. 

The Thirty -Second Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers' 

Association was held in Springfield, December 26, 27, and 28. 

The next meeting of the Erie-and-Huron-County Teachers' Asso- 
ciation will meet in Monroeville the first Saturday in February. 

An asylum for feeble-minded children was opened in Iowa last 

September, under the superintendence of Dr. O. W. Archibold. 

The Argosy is a neat periodical published by the Eurhetorian Soci- 
ety of Mount Allison Wesleyan College, at Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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-"The Archangel" is the name of a monthly paper published at 



Portland, Oregon, by the Students of St. Michael's College. 

The observatory at Hamilton College, N. Y., has been enlarged by 

the addition of a wing with two towers and revolving domes. 

The Hon. T. W. Bicknell suggests editorially that the new School 

of Cookery established in Boston be called the " sub-primary." 

Of more than 700 teachers in the Public Schools of Chicago,, only 

33 are gentlemen ; of the 653 in private schools 260 are gentlemen. 

It is said that the Educational Institute opened last month m 

Jefferson, Ashtabula County, with an unprecedented foreign attendance. 

The Rural Educationist is the title of a monthly paper published 

by W. M. Simpson, at Peirce City, Mo. The 8th number was issued in 
June last. 

In October last 43,512 pupils were enrolled in the Public Schools of 




Chicago, the average membership being 40,677, and average* daily attend- 
ance 38,625. 

It is said that of the alumni of Washington and Jefferson College, 

6 have become Governors, 5 United States Senators, 47 Congressmen, and 
47 Judges. 

The State Board of Examiners in New York consists of Pres. A. D. 

White of Ithaca, Dr. J. H. Hoose of Cortland, and Prof. Samuel Thurber 
of Syracuse. 

The Michigan State Teachers' Association met in Lansing December 

27, and 28. On the 26th the State Association of City Superintendents 
met in the same place. 

A night school in the Warren-Street School in Cleveland, was 

ordered to be established by a resolution of the Board of Education, 
passed November 27, 1876. 

We have received No. 3 (Dec.) of Vol. 4 of the Earlhamite, pub- 
lished at Richmond, Ind., by the Ionian. It is the neatest of the school 
periodicals that we have received. 

The Otterbein Dial after one year of vigorous editoral life closed its 

•career last month. We judge the pecuniary support was inadequate to 
meet the expenses of publication. 

The Christmas number of the Publishers' Weekly is a gem. It is 

filled with fine illustrations taken from the most noted of the illustrated 
Holiday books issued by different publishers. 

We have seen it stated that Prof. Wm. Everett, son of Edward 

Everett, has resigned his professorship in Harvard rather than teach the 
new method of pronouncing Latin. Is this true ? 

The Franklin-County Teachers' Institute convened the week begin- 
ning Dec. 19. We hope to be able to give details next month. The pre- 
viously-published programme was exceedingly full. 

The editorial office of the National Teachers' Monthly published 

in New York and Chicago, has heretofore been in Chicago. Hereafter it 
will be in New York, Jerome Allen succeeding Mr. Mahony as editor. 
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It is said that the attendance at Antioch College during the Fall 

TenS was larger than it was last year, and that the Normal Department 
has proved to he a decided success. 

— —The Erziehungs-Bl&tter published in Milwaukee contains the fol- 
lowing:— "The 'Ohio Educational Monthly ' contains a terse article from 
the pen of the inspired and gifted Mrs. Rickoff, on '^Esthetic Culture.' " 

Elocution is now receiving attention in the Cleveland Public 

Schools. Mr. Force has been employed to give instruction in this branch. 
No attempt will be made to teach a "high faluten" kind of elocution. 

We hope to be able to give in our next issue an account of the 

meeting of the Association of Ohio Colleges at Delaware the 26th and 27th 
ult. Our absence at an Institute in Eastern Pennsylvania prevented our 
attendance. 

Wooster University is said to be more largely attended than ever 

before. The telescope to be placed in the observatory now building on 
the east side of the college campus, was manufactured by Cooke & Son, of 
York, Eng. 

The Kapsas State University at Lawrence, had in the fall term 306 

students ; 100 Collegiate, 92 Normal, 114 Preparatory. Forty-one counties 
of the State were represented, and the sexes about equal in number, with 
an average age of 18. 

Sixty-one of the 155 pupils enrolled in the Public Schools of Cale- 
donia, Ohio, for the month ending November 17, 1876, were neither absent 
nor tardy. Within the month 39 visits were made to thevschools by 
parents and friends. 

It is said the salaries of the teachers of Philadelphia have been 

reduced 10 per cent. Shame on Philadelphia. More than 1000 of the 1870- 
teachers of the city protested in a public meeting against the reduction. 
We hope the Board may retrace its steps. 

In the latter part of November a copy of Irving's Life of Washing- 
ton in 12 volumes was sold in New York for $4,080. Its value had been 
enhanced by 1700 pictures including 222 of the scarcest portraits of Wash- 
ington. Elliott's Indian Bible sold for $900. 

The Hamilton-County Teachers' Association met in Cincinnati. 

Dec. 9. Alfred Holbrook, Principal of the National Normal delivered an 
address on " Work," S. Kyle Stephens of Cleves read a paper on " Teachr- 
ers," and Fannie Bolles of Lock land, an essay. 

John Brown Smith published at Amherst, Mass., at 25 cts "The* 

First Fonakigrafik Teacher," etc. We confess that we do not like the- 
looks of the new "phonachygraphy." Our eyes are too familiar with' 
Pitman's system to be pleased with new systems. 

The Normal School at Ada, Ohio, has a larger attendance this term 

than ever before for a corresponding term, there being about 175 in attend- 
ance. Many students teach in the winter, and hence winter terms in 
Normal Schools generally have the smallest enrolment. 

The Indiana State Teachers' Association met in Indianapolis Dec. 

26, 27, and 28. The last thing announced on the programme was " The- 
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Centennial Exhibit as an Educator, Awards of the Commissioners, by J. 
L. Campbell, LL. D., Secietary of the Centennial Commission." 

The District Meetings recommended at the Cuyahoga-County 

Teachers' Institute at Berea in October have begun work. We have read 
the proceedings of District No. 2 at Bedford and No. 3 at West Cleveland. 
O. C. Hubbell was chosen president of the former and Wm. Treat of the I 
latter. 1 

The proceedings of the Board of Education of Cleveland have fori 

several years been published on leaflets. It is said that the expense o( 
this publication does not exceed $50. It is a great convenience to the 
many persons interested. 

A Table of the Four Conjugations of Latin verbs has been copy- 
righted by A. Reichenbach, Prin. of the Valley Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Virginia. The printed table is about the size of a page of thi^ 
periodical, and is accompanied by a page of Observations. 

The following named gentlemen have served as Superintendents of 

the Public Schools of Fremont: — J. W. Hiett, 1854-5; Geo. A. Stark- 
weather, 1855-7; G. C. Woollard, 1857-9; Don A. Pease, 1^9-60; Rev. E* 
Bushnell, 1860-63; G. C. Woollard, 1863-4; W. W. Ross, 1864— 

The schools of Ravenna, Ohio, are said to be in a better condition 

than ever before. D. D. Pickett, Superintendent, has an able corps ot 
teachers under his charge. Music which has been taught the last two 
years by N. L. Glover of Akron, has now become a regular study. 

Buchtel College at Akron, Ohio, is said to have a fair patronage.. 

At the oratorical contest, Dec. 8, Newton C. Chiswell of Akron, was 
awarded the palm of excellence, and will have to represent his college at 
the State Contest in Oberlin. His subject was " Contradictions in Nature." 

Schedlkr's Map of Turkey and Greece published by E. Steiger, of 

New York at 25 cts. is just the thing for teachers to have in view of the 
growing importance of the Eastern question. The school maps are too 
small to give details. This map is 19 by 24 inches, and is neatly folded 
and enclosed in a cover. 

. The Missouri State Teachers' Association was to meet in Jefferson 

City December 26, 27, and 28. Our esteemed contributor Prof. J. M. Long 
of Chillicothe was assigned an evening address on "Education as 'Adjust- 
ment," and Miss Grace C. Bibb was to read a paper on "The relation of 
the Teacher to his Profession." 

The Bulletin of Kent, Ohio, for November 25, devoted a column to 

the Public Schools, referring in glowing terms more especially to the 
music which has been since 1873 under charge of Nathan /L. Glover of 
Akron. The closing paragraph gave a warm commendation of the Super- 
intendent and the schools generally. 

Two new professorships have been established at Princeton, N. J., 

one of Architecture and Applied Arts, and the other an Adjunct Profess- 
orship of Mathematics and Civil Engineering. The former has been 
filled by Mr. Lindsey, a graduate of Harvard and a licentiate of the Paris 
School of Design, and the latter by Mr. Burr, a professor in the Troy 
Polytechnic School. 
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1 — "The Educator " is the title of a periodical published at Muscoda r 
Wisconsin. The first number was issued Nov. 21, 1876. It contains a 
short article from the Chicago Schoolmaster, one from the National Nor- 

Ral, and one from the pen of David W. De Lay, Superintendent of the 
lblic Schools of South Charleston, Ohio. 

—The Preble-County Teachers* Association met in Eaton, Ohio, Dec 

h. Supt. Ellis of Hamilton, gave a lesson in oral geography, and T. A. 

ollok, Superintendent of the Camden Public Schools spoke on ''Educa- 

ion and Morality." Miss Alderman of the High School "entertained 

e Association with a superb dinner at the Jackson House." 

—The Trumbull-County Teachers' Association was to meet in Cort- 
d, Dec. 28. Subjects:— "Teachers' Real work," by Charles Fillius of 
lanfield, Report of Committee on Uniformity of Text-books, C. E. Hitch- 
k of Niles, "The Wants and Needs of our School System," the Hon. 
os. W. Harvey of Painesville, E. F. Moulton, Chairman of Executive 
mmittee, and W. A. Gales, Secretary, 

— We have before us No. 9 of Vol. 2, dated November 18th, 1876, of 
e Normal Mirror, an Educational Journal published at Valparaiso, Ind. 
ice $1.50 a year, 50 cents a term (11 weeks), and 10 cents for a single 
>py. This periodical appears with a cover in octavo form and is devoted 
methods of teaching different branches. The prospectus does not 

Kate how often it is published. Part of the time it has been published 

Weekly. 

— Geo. H. Twiss & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, advertise a new Battery 
called "the Magazine," which they sell at $2.25 a cell (not sell). The 
Battery is highly endorsed by Prof. Mendenhall. As there are so many 
Shocking teachers in the country this piece of apparatus ought to be in 
great demand. The same house advertise a New Metric Ruler, which 
they will send by mail for 10 cts. Cheap enough if it is good. 

I The enrolment in the Public Schools of Defiance, Ohio, for Novem- 

jberlast was 593, daily attendance 541, average number belonging 570, per 
cent of attendance 94.8, tardinesses 31, (18 of these being in two newly- 
organized schools), visits from Board of Education, 32, pupils neither 
absent nor tardy, 323. Seven schools reported no cases of tardiness. The 
Superintendent, Herbert H. Wright, has reason to be gratified with the 
school progress in Defiance. Besides the public schools there are in the 
town two large Catholic schools, and two Lutheran schools, enrolling 
about 300 pupils. 

* — At the meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association in 
Cleveland, Dec. 9, Prof. D. F. De Wolf, of Hudson, read a paper on "Some 
delations of the Teacher to Society and the State," and Pres. B. A. Hins- 
dale of Hiram, on " Our Common School Education." We are unable 
to say whether this paper was on the subject as given above or whether it 
was on "Our Common-School Education." Officers elected: — E. F. 
Moulton, Pres., Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, Vice-Pres., Alex. Forbes, Treas., T. Q. 
McAlmont, 8ec, and Elroy Avery, H. M. Parker, and Samuel Findley, 
Executive Committee. The next meeting will be held the second Satur- 
day of February. 
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The Central Kentucky Teachers* Association was announced to 
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meet in Paris, Ky., on December 28. The programme for the day was a 
full one, consisting of an address of welcome by S. Puckett, a response by 
the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Educational Progress in Kentucky, by Dr. 
Geo. A. Chase, of Louisville, Moral Instruction, by Prof. W. A. Oldham, 
Inaugural Address by the President, Should the Curriculum of the Public 
Schools embrace some of the Sciences and Higher Mathematics, by Dr. 
J. W. Hall, Sr., Importance of History, by Prof. H. R. Blaisdell, Normal 
Instruction, by Prof. T. C. H. Vance, and- an evening address by Hon. H. 
A. M. Henderson. 

The following is from the November report of the Hamilton (O.) 

Public JSchools : 

Number enrolled, 
Daily attendance, 
Number remaining, 
Cases of tardiness, 
Enrolled in German-English, 
" Colored Schools, 

The following is the present organization of the Youngstown (0.) 

Public Schools as to teaching force : — Reuben McMillan, Supt. ; Rayei 
(High) School, Prof. E. S. Gregory, Principal, with two assistants, a lady 
^ind gentleman; Wood-Street School, Miss J. A. Hitchcock, Principal, 
with nine assistants; Central School, H. C. Muckley, Principal with nine 
Assistants ; West-Side School, J. C. Logan, Principal, with three Assist- 
ants; Covington-Street School, James M. Dickson, Principal, with four 
Assistants ; Oak-Street School, Kate Clark and Ida Mansell ; and South- 
Side School, Louisa Loudenslager and Emma Dennison. 

r "In April, 1873, the Legislature passed an act authorizing the Board 

. of Education of the city of New York, to provide and maintain a nautical 
school for the education and training of pupils in the service and practice 
of navigation. A year later the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to 
extend the use of certain vessels to nautical schools, and the St. Mary's 
was lent for the use of the New- York school in January 1875. Since that 
time the average number of pupils has been about one hundred and 
twenty -five. Not long ago there was an examination of the pupils on 
board the St. Mary's, and about sixty boys graduated. Their practical 
knowledge of seamanship and navigation was very satisfactory." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

The Southeastern - Ohio Teachers' Association, hereafter to be 

known as the Eastern- Ohio Teachers' Association, met in Steubenville 
December 1 and 2. Miss Delia A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati read a paper on 
" The Lady Teacher," and gave instruction in reading and geography. 
The following topics were discussed : — " Sources of the" Teacher's Power" 
by S. Findley of Akron, and D. P. Pratt of Bridgeport ; " Moral Culture" 
by M. R. Andrews of Steubenville ; " Methods of Conducting Examina- 
tions " by Mr. Duff of Bellaire. A lesson in English Literature was given 
by Miss Sutherland of Steubenville, and one in arithmetic by Mr. Rowe, 
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•of the same place. J. J. Burns of St. Clairsville, W. H. Morton of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and X M. Yarnell of Barnesville, assisted in the discussions. 

The Clinton-County Teachers' Association met at New Vienna the 

11th of November last. President Peele read a paper on "Training 
Teachers," which was criticized by W. T. Grantham, and commended 
"by Mrs. Gray and Messrs. Moon and Zink. Elder W. D. Moore delivered 
An address on the Moral and Mental Culture of the Teacher. The address 
was discussed by T. J. Moon, J. H. Grove, and Rev. Mr. Witter. One 
feature of the meeting was exercise in Primary reading by Mrs. Henry's 
pupils, and in Reading, Primary Arithmetic, Grammar, and Concert 
Recitation by Mrs. Brown's pupils. Mrs. Gray talked on Elocution and 
recited a selection entitled " Bessie." The singing at the beginning of 
the exercises was by the young ladies of the New-Vienna High School. 
The next meeting was to be held in Martinsville, December 16th. The 
programme for the December meeting was an address by L. J. Tribbey, a 
paper by Sallie L. Reed, a Class exercise by Mrs. T. J. Moon, a paper 
■"Progress and Reform" by Mr. Layman, Select Reading, Lida Bunday, 
Essay " Our Work," by N. H. Zink, and an address by T. J. Moon. 

Air interesting meeting of teachers was held in Jamestown, Ohio, 

November 25th. The discussions were participated in by Profs. Weston 
and Neal, Supt. Greenwood, and Mrs. Weston and Miss Sterling, of Yel- 
low Springs, Supt. Geo. S. Ormsby and Prof. Wm. Smith, of Xenia, Supt. 
Kate Dawson of Osborn, Supt. Hafner of Fairfield, Supt. Walton and Mr. 
Tuttle, of Clifton, Supt. Graham of Cedarville, all of Greene County ; and 
John Hancock and C.L. Loos of Dayton. Supt. Wm. Reece of Jamestown 
stated that they were endeavoring to excel every other school in Greene 
County in deportment, thoroughness in scholarship, and attractiveness 
In school-rooms and school grounds, and that if any other schools should 
surpass them they would accomplish something of which they may well 
be proud. The schools at Jamestown are supplied with weekly and 
monthly periodicals, 200 volumes of books, a large geological cabinet, and 
a good supply of chemical, philosophical, and astronomical apparatus. 
The Jamestown orchestra furnished music for the Association. 

The Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton, Ohio, 

November 18th, 1876. The attendance was universally large. Dr. John 
Trembly read a paper on the "Objects of Education," which was dis- 
| mussed by R. M. Mitchell, Alston Ellis, Wm. Hughes, and David P. Nel- 
son. A paper by the Hon. David P. Nelson was discussed by Ellis of 
| Hamilton, T. A. Pollok of Camden, and Dr. Trembly of Reiley. L. D. 
j Brown of Eaton, read a paper on " Resources," and Miss H. H. Ringwood 

of Hamilton, presented the subject of Drawing, and conducted a class 
I "exercise in "Dictation Drawing," the class being composed of High-School 
| pupils. Dr. C. Falconer lectured on " Health in the School-room." The 
| music which added interest to the meeting w T as conducted by Messrs. 
; Meyder and Miller. A cornet solo was performed by Clarence Kennedy, 
I and a piano solo by M. Miller. The selections "Over the River" and 

* l Women's Rights" were read by Wm. Hughes, and "Little Classics" 

by Prof. J. C. Ridge of Cincinnati, The next meeting of the Association 

will be held the 13th of this month. 
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-The Central-Ohio Teachers' Association met in Springfield October 



27th and 28th. W. S. Goodnough, Superintendent of Drawing in the 
Public Schools of Columbus, read a paper on "The Introduction of Draw- 
ing into our Common Schools." This paper is in our possession and will 
be published in a future issue of this journal. Chas. L. Loos, of Dayton 
read a paper on "The Teacher's Work." The Springfield Republic says 
it was discussed by John Hancock in a witty and good impromptu speech. 
In the evening in the Opera House after music by the Mozart Club, E. 0. 
Vaile, of Cincinnati, delivered his lecture upon the Life, Character, and 
Services of Horace Mann. The lecture was pronounced excellent. On 
Saturday J. W. Dowd, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Troy, 
read a paper on " Esthetics in the School-room," which was discussed by 
Mrs. Fannie J. Ebright, of Xenia. The paper is published as our leading 
article this month. J. J. Stoddart, of the Columbus High School, read a 
paper on " Civil Government in Common Schools," which was discussed 
by W. J. White, John Hancock, Mrs. Ebright, John Ogden, and others. 
After this the address of the President, Geo. S. Ormsby was given. A 
series of resolutions was passed, the second of which was "That we 
reiterate with emphasis our belief that State Normal Schools and County 
Supervision are essential to the highest success of a public school system," 
and the third, " That in the opinion of this Association, no teacher is fit 
for his work who does not take some educational paper," and the fourth 
said something complimentary of the Ohio Educational Monthly. The 
officers elected for next year are, for President, R. W. Stevenson, of Col- 
umbus, Vice-President Miss R. L. Goeslin, of Chillicothe, Secretary A. 
J. Willoughby, of Dayton, Executive Committee, Alston Ellis, of Hamil- 
ton, C. L. Loos, of Dayton, and (Mr.) Frank P. Davidson, of Springfield. 



nus. 



Ohio. 



PERSONAL. 

-C. B. Palmer, Editor of the Nebraska Teacher, is an Antioch alum- 

-G. W. Snyder is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Caledonia, 



Iowa. 



Ohio. 



-H. W. Myers continues in charge of the Public Schools of Creston, 
-John McConkle continues in charge of the Public Schools of Delta, 
-A. B. Painter is Principal of the Spring-Valley School, Greene Co., 



Ohio. 

Prop. Robert Kidd was one of the Instructors at an Institute in 

Gettysburg last month. 

John Holmes, Sen., is now serving his ninth year as a teacher in 

South Charleston, Ohio. 

Miss Kate Oakep, Principal of the Ravenna (Ohio) High School is 

an alumna of Antioch College. 
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R. S. Giles, formerly of Berea, is Principal of the Lodi Academy, 

Medina County, Ohio. 

Fribdrick Wilhelm Ritscbl, the noted German philologue, died 

in November last at the age of 70. 

Dio Lewis taught school in Fremont, Ohio, in 1843-4. His school 

was called the Diocletian Institute. 

W. J. Miller, of Canton, Oiiio, has been elected class Poet by the 

Class of 1877 at Michigan University. 

J. E. Sater is still Superintendent of the Public Schools of Wauseon y 

Ohio. We believe he is serving his sixth or seventh year. 

Henry Kiddle has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

8chools of New York City, His election was for two years. 

Col. D. F. De Wolf, it is said, gives universal satisfaction in the 

new professorship at Western-Reserve College, at Hudson, Ohio. 

D. T. Ramsey has resign<rtTThte"]^ition as Superintendent of tke 

Public schools of Miamisbirfg, OtiMbron adcouro bM&ntinued ill health. 

Milton Park opened on the lTafof September, last a school in 

Mexia, Te^as. He has hail an experience of six year^i teaching in that 
State. V 

J. J. Osborn, now Fl^lesjBqr of Ptry&ics and^hemistry in the Nor- 
mal School at Salem, Mass^gr^a^s^^A^^BMilB^b^^iversity, Granville r 
Ohio, in 1872. ^^^_~&^ 

Prof. Gregoby, Principal of the Youngstown High School was- 

presented by his pupils last fall a puvse of $24, with which to visit the 
Centennial Exhibition. 

Dr. E. T. Tapp-an of Gambier, Ohio, has leave of absence one week 

in each term of the college year, and hence can be secured by Institutes 
even in term time* 

Miss. C. A. Stewart has entered upon her eighth year of teaching 

in the High School of Lima, Ohio. The school, it is said, has never been 
more prosperous than now. 

Miss Delia A. Lathrop, the accomplished Principal of the Cincin- 
nati Normal School has resigned, and as a consequence she has according 
to the Springfield Republic " been tea serviced*" 

Wm. T*. Belfield, a teacher in one of the High Schools of Chicago 

has resigned. The cause r a sufficient one, was a reduction of salary from 
11800 to $750. He now holds an important position in the Laboratory 
of Rush Medical College. 

Prof. Geo. A. Chase, of the Female High School of Louisville, Ky., is 

thus described by the Glasgow (Ky.) Times : — " Prof. Chase, of Louisville, 
is one of the freshest and brightest men in the State. He is as brilliant 
as he is scholarly, and every wag of his tongue tiekles you with the most 
pleasing sensation. His address at Smith's Grove was bright,, brilliant,, 
and meaty, and fell like a shower of pearls on his audience." 

Marietta (Ohio) has the reputation of having some of the best 

Grammar-School Principals in the State. Mr. Phillips has in bis room 
3 
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117 pupils and no assistance, everything moves like clock-work, there 
being no jar or friction. Mr. Porter, the other Grammar Principal,* has 
100 pupils, in his room and. is succeeding finely. < It requires * great force 
of character to eon trol such large schools. » ■••»,< • = t ; * ■■ «• 

' - rj — Mr& HattIe Milder nW* Comings, so well known to many Ohio 
teachers, whose marriage in Jury last we mentioned an our September 
issue, has resolved < not to abaridbjn the old way of school-life, but renews 
with this month her labor as a teacher. She spent the months of August) 
September, and October in. Philadelphia studying Art- Work. She became 
especially interested in cerdmics. > 

Alston Ellis, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Hamilton, 

Ohio, lectured at McGonigle's Station on the' evening of November 25th, 
tin "Early Education in Ohio," and on the preceding evening at German- 
town on " Education and Educational Systems." The lecture in &erman- 
town was the first of an Institute Course to consist of ten lectures. Mr, 
Ellis discussed parochial schools and compulsory education, considering 
the latter as impracticable. 

CJ.^. Davidson, Superintendent of the Public Schools of New Lis- 
bon, Ohio, is making an effort to break up tardiness. The number of 
cases of tardiness for the second month of the school year was 741, but in 
the third month ending Dec. 8, the number was reduced to 241, a reduc- 
tion of 500. Still Mr. Davidson is not happy. He wants a further 
reduction. This is a case of reduction descending that speaks well for the 
future of the schools. 

^ m !»i 



INSTITUTES. 
■OuRxeports of the November .and December Institutes will appear 



in the February number. • * i. ...i < 



BOOK NO TICES. 

Institute Songs for Institutes and Schools. By E. Oram Lyte, B. A. 

Prof, of Vocal Music, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Published 

by the author. 1876. Pages 48. 

It is sufficient to say of this little book that teachers by remitting 25ct& 
will receive a copy by mail postpaid, and that special terms are made to 
Institutes and Dealers. Teachers who are fond of music are always on 
the lookout for new pieces. Most of the pieces of this book have been 
copyrighted by the author. 
Krusi's Elementary Architectural Drawing. D. Appleton & Co. 

This series consists of eight books, each containing eight large plates of 
designs to be copied by the learner by the aid of dividers at first, but 
afterwards by »theiuse> of a scale. The plates are designed to convey 
information in regard to the principles of architecture, the lessons begin- 
hing'with the details of ordinary building and proceeding by gradual 
steps to the simpler forms of ornamental and historical architecture. The 
student is required, after becoming acquainted with line-drawing by pen- 
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cil and pen, and with plain tinting and shading, to follow just such a 
course as ought to be< followed by an architect's apprentice/ «■ 
i It may befell* to say the following) series -by experts have been added 
to Krosi's Common-School OouTse in Drawing : — A Series of Flat Designs; 
by'Chas. Kastner, Lowell Professor of Design, Mass. Institute of Techr 
oology; A! Series ofl Relief Designs, by S. E. derives, Professor of Draw- 
ing and Designing, Cornell University ; A Zoological ■Series, 1 by Edward 
8. Morse, Professor of Natural History, Salem, Mass. ; A Series of Elemen- 
tary Mechanical Drawing, by) H. N. Mudge, Instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing, Mass. Institute Technology ; A Series [the one above described] 
upon Elementary Architecture,' by Chas. Babcock, Professor of Architect- 
are, Cornell University; -A Series upon Machinery, by John E. Sweet, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics, Cornell University. 

Odds with the E^emy. An Amateur Drama. In five acts. By T. S. Deni- 
, son. Pa*ice 20 cts. Address the author .at De Kalb, 111. See advertiser 
ment 

This drama is published in a 40- page duodecimo pamphlet, with all 

needful directions as to the manner of acting. Schools dramatically irtf 

clined might find it just suited to their wants. 

The History of Liberty. By John F. Aiken. New York : A . 8. Barnes 
: & Co. 1877. Pages 163. Price $1 postpaid by mail. 

This little-book is a paper read before the New- York Historical Society, 

February 6, 1876. It contains in a small space the leading facts connected 

with the growth of liberty. The appendix is full of selected notes of great 

interest. The work can be turned to excellent account by .teachers and 

especially T>y teachers of history. 

Le Petit Pbbcbpteub; or First Step to French Conversation. For th« 

, u$e of young beginners. By F. Grandineau, Late, French Master to her 

most gracious Majesty Queen "Victoria. Forty-seventh edition. A. £|l 

Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1876. Pages 176. 

Price by mail 75 cents, * * . ■ * > 

LA Petit <9RamU airien ; or the young beginner's first step to French 

i Readings A > sequel, to Le Petit Precepteur. By T- Pagliandjni, Head 

Mastef of St. Paul's. Same publishers. Pages 207. Price by mail 75cta 

Der Kleinb LehrEr; or First Step's to German Conversation. For the 

; use, o$ youf g Joegjnners., On ,4fre plan K oi \e Petit Precepteur. Fourth 

edition revised. ^am,e publishers. Pages 174. Price by mail 75 cents. 

These little books are all 18mos. One plan characterizes all. We have 

been delighted with them. A mastery of them will set the learner well 

on his way to the learning of French and German. The idioms of 

these languages are very finely presented. Teachers should not fail to 

examine the books. 

An Instructive Elocution : designed especially for Teachers and Private 
Learners. By W. H. Fertich, Professional Lecturer and Teacher of 
Elocution. Muncie, Ind. Published by the Author. 1876. Pages 216. 
Price $1.00 by mail. 

The first part of this work is devoted to chapters on " Definition, Rules, 
and Principles," " Cautions," and " Methods of Class Work." These are 
just the things that teachers need in the practical work of the school- 
room. The author justly remarks that works are sometimes greatly 
needed even when there has been no " long-felt want " of them. He says, 
" When the Decalogue was first written on tables of stone, there was no 
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1 long-felt want' for a code of morals, yet nothing else was more needed." 
The work contains fifty selections embracing those that have become 
classical as excellent specimens for elocutionary purposes. We should 
have been glad if the printers, F. O. Carnahan & Co., of Cincinnati, had 
done better work in the printing. 

Early History of the Gleveland Public Schools. By Andrew Freese. 
Published by order of the Qoard of Education, Cleveland, Ohio: 1876. 
Pages 127. 

We have read every word of this history and with great interest, Mr. 

Freese had much to do with the schools of Cleveland in the critical period 

of their history. It was a fitting thing that Mrs. W. A. Ingham should 

close the work with a few pages devoted to the labors of Mr. Freese. On 

page 7 is a cut of the old school-house of 1817, and on page 8 one of the 

" old academy. " The first Board of School Managers, appointed Oct. 5tb 

1836, consisted of John W. Willey, Anson Hayden, and Daniel Worley. 

We expect to enrich our pages at some future time by seleetioBS from 

this history. 

Principia of Political Science. Upon a reverent, Moral, Liberal, and 
Progressive Foundation. By R. J. Wright, Professor of Ethics, Meta- 
physics, and Church History, in the Christian Biblical Institute. Third 
edition, revised. Published and sold by R. J. Wright, Tacony, Phila- 
delphia. 1876. Price in cloth $2.75; in Turkey morocco, gilt edge $6.00 

This book is a finely-printed [printed by Lippincott's press] octavo. 
Our space will allow of but a brief notice of it. Those interested in sucb 
studies (who ought not to be?) will want to examine the work at length. 
The author says it was published from "a sense of duty to God r " and 
that he kept in mind FroebePs words " come let us live for our children." 
The work " is written avowedly in the interests of revealed or tradition- 
ary religion." He defines social science as the Philosophy of Politics, in 
other words " a kind of high-politics" He calls the science of society 
"the science of the dispensations of providence," and says that Social 
Science and Christianity ran parallel to each other, most of their length,, 
the former doing for society in most things what the latter does for the 
individual. He thinks that experiments are necessary to establish social 
science as a real science. ' Without going into details we close by saying 
that in Book I. he gives a summary introduction to social science; in 
Book II. he treats of the Precinct; in Book III. of the Nation; and in 
Book IV. of Corporation. 

Della Pbdaoogica nells sub Armonie ed Antonomie. By E. Latino. 
Volume unico. Palermo : 1876. Pages 164. 

This work was forwarded to us from Palermo, Italy, by Prof. Emanuelle 

Latino. He writes to us that it has been the fruit of assiduous research. 

A striking feature is that the third page is blank except that in the midst 

of the spotless white are the simple but suggestive words : A M ADRE. 

The first chapter of the work is entitled " La Pedagogica Nello Scibile;" 

the second, " Empirismo e Fllosofia nelle Ricerche sull' Educazionr; " 

the third, " La Teorica della Natura Umana; " the fourth, " La Scienza B 

V Arte di Educare ; " the fifth, " Delle Forme Storiche del Perfeziona 

mento Umano e della loro Legge ; " and the sixth, " Criterio Pratico e 

la Relativa Efficacia dell'Educazione." The author shows his familiarity 

with the works of Bacon and Herbert Spencer. 
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DRAWING, ITS INTRODUCTION INTO OUR COMMON 

SCHOOLS. WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

HOW CAN IT BE INTRODUCED? 

Drawing is fast losing its reputation as simply an accom- 
plishment for young boarding-school misses to dabble in, as 
teaching nothing but how to make pictures of old ruins and 
beautiful sunsets, and every day it is being looked upon more 
and more as the most practical of studies, and, what is more 
important, as a bread-earner for the masses. Why has the 
opinion on this subject undergone so radical a change? Simply 
because the methods of teaching it have been changed. For- 
merly it was looked upon merely as an element of the Fine Arts, 
and nothing but flat copy was studied. Now it is found to have 
even a greater influence on the Industrial or Mechanical Arts, 
and a wider range of study is pursued. In this country, where 
the study of Drawing as bearing on the industries and thus 
affecting the wealth of the nation, is so new, it would be egotis- 
tical for us to say that such and such things should be taught 
in such and such ways, without first making a study of how 
the thing is done in those countries where success is now 
assured, having passed through the experimental stage ten, 
twenty, or forty years ago. Those countries have long since 
decided that Drawing is primarily founded on geometry, that 
the geometrical or conventional should be attempted before the 
4 
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natural or irregular, in fact, that it should be based on sound 
educational principles, and that its steps or departments should 
be arranged in a logical order. Thus every part will be teach- 
able to young pupils. Foreign countries are unanimous in the 
opinion that Drawing demands, on account of its great power 
in influencing the industries, tastes, and wealth of a nation, t,o 
be made more universal; that all should study it; that it 
should be a regular study in day schools for youth of both sexes, 
and also that art schools and evening industrial classes should 
be supported. Such is the state of things in Europe. In Eng- 
land, over one hundred art schools are in existence, with an 
attendance of over 24000 students, in addition to over five 
hundred night classes for artisans and mechanics. These schools 
are even more numerous in Germany. All are aware of how 
important France considers the subject, and of the attention 
given it. Our country, although at present mainly a great 
supply agent of grain, coal, iron, etc., is fast assuming impor- 
tance as a great manufacturing nation, and the time is not far 
distant when as an artistic manufacturing country, it will give 
Europe reason for alarm at not only losing a market for her 
goods, but in finding a formidable competitor in her own mar- 
kets. 

Every state in this Union that is engaged largely in manu- 
facturing or that hopes to be in the future, should make the 
same liberal provisions that are made abroad. Drawing should 
be required by statute in every school as a regular study, and 
Free Evening Art Schools for mechanics and artisans should 
be required in every manufacturing town of any importance. 
It is a pleasure to say that three of the most important manu- 
facturing states, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
have already passed such laws, and in the former state they 
have been in practical operation for five years. If Ohio wishes 
to hold her own, she cannot afford to be left behind in this race 
for industrial supremacy. In a consideration of what should 
be taught in the public schools, we should select those tbings 
that are educational, which are practical in school and of prac- 
tical application in after life. Briefly, the pupil should study 
to draw from the Flat in outline and light and shade, Memory 
and Dictation Drawing, Design, elementary and applied, draw- 
ing from the Round in outline and light and shade, Mechanical 
drawing, including geometrical constructions, Perspective, 
Projection, Architectural, and Machine Drawing, etc. A course 
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must first be arranged for graded schools, from which one may- 
be adapted for ungraded schools. In the lowest primary grade 
the first instruction should be in the manner of holding the 
pencil, in terms used as right, left, upper, lower, centre, point, etc., 
kinds of lines as vertical, horizontal, oblique, kinds of angles, etc., 
these things being drawn by the pupils. They learn how to 
divide lines into two, three, and four equal parts, and draw in 
outline simple exercises from copies, these exercises being 
geometrical or definite in form, and having enough meaning to 
be of interest to the pupils. The exercises are put upon the 
blackboard by the teacher, and, their construction being 
explained, are copied by the pupils. This is called Copy from 
the Blackboard. Notice, the pupils do not copy blindly; the 
teachers analyze the figure, showing what proportion one part 
is of another and what lines should be drawn first. Soon the 
pupils will be able to analyze for themselves. The pupils first 
sketch lightly, next erase construction lines, correct mistakes, 
then brighten, leaving a good firm line. The other subjects 
taken in the lowest primary grade are, Memory Drawing, which 
consists in reproducing forms previously drawn, Elementary- 
Design, in which the pupils of this grade invent forms similar 
to those previously drawn, and Dictation Drawing. In the 
study of Design the work is adapted so as to fix the principles 
underlying all decorative art. In so broad a subject as this 
but the seeds can be sown in Primary Schools, the fruits being 
gathered in the Grammar and High Schools, where designs for 
manufactured objects will eventually be made, the texture, 
form, and color all being represented. Primary pupils com- 
mence the subject by making simple variations of figures 
drawn, or by repeating a figure to make either a horizontal or 
vertical moulding, or to cover a surface. In this subject pupils 
exercise their imagination, develop the inventive faculties, 
and when older, will not only have a knowledge of good design, 
but be able to make better designs themselves than half that 
are shown in stores and recommended as good for the reason 
that they are the latest things out. Dictation Drawing is the 
drawing of a figure line by line or part by part from a verbal 
or written description, the form not having been seen or drawn 
by the pupil. It is valuable to command thought and strict 
attention, as the inattentive orr thoughtless will not rightly 
interpret the directions, and if but one direction be lost or not 
comprehended, all that comes after will be meaningless and the 
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correct form will not be obtained. Dictation Drawing is of 
exceeding value simply as a language lesson, as the pupil must 
weigh carefully the words used, catch the thought and translate 
it promptly into form. It presupposes a knowledge on the part 
of the pupil of the terms used. Pupils are always interested 
in Dictation Drawing if it is properly conducted. The teacher 
does not draw a line till the pupils have finished, then she 
places the figure on the board and calls for the hands of those 
that have it right. Often, if the teacher is careful in her 
expression, not one will have it wrong. The first year then, 
pupils draw from copy in outline from the blackboard, from 
memory and dictation, and commence the study of design. 
They work mostly upon slates, occasionally on the blackboard. 

The second year they pursue these same subjects farther, 
drawing about once a week on paper. They also have drawing 
cards and make their flat copies from those; in this they have 
to enlarge; in drawing from the blackboard they reduce. The 
third year blank books are used, reviewing the card exercises 
previously drawn and taking new ones. The other exercises 
are continued, advancing in difficulty. The pupils have now 
learned how to draw fairly on paper. In the fourth year a 
drawing book is used containing neatly-printed copies. These 
forms, whatever system of drawing is used, should be good. 
They should be beautiful, pure in form, of definite outline, and 
such as to teach the pupil something of historical ornament. 
The selections should include pieces of standard ornament that 
have stood the test of years and centuries, and being still in 
universal use, have been proved to be good. The various styles 
should be represented, as the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, 
Moresque, etc. Children drawing from such copies will recog- 
nize a form as belonging to this or that style and will neither 
make nor buy a design composed of a conglomeration of half a 
dozen different ones. Many people do not know it, but such 
ornament represents as much knowledge and taste as would 
the dress of an individual made up of a half dozen different 
colors or shades of the same color. Drawing should be funda- 
mentally based on geometry, and in the simpler or lower books 
the first forms should be geometrical figures and forms based 
upon them. Much care should be exercised in deciding upon 
the system of drawing books to be used, as all after results will 
depend on this. 

We have now followed the pupil through the four primary 
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years. In connection with his other work he has learned all 
of the plane geometrical figures. 

In the fifth, or, in some cities, the first- grammar year, a 
higher book should be used for the flat-copy work, the three 
other subjects being taken on the blank pages. The copies 
should be drawn of the same size, enlarged and reduced. In 
addition to the four studies, Flat Copy, Design, Memory, and 
Dictation Drawing, the pupils commence the elements of draw- 
ing from the solid, or from the real object, sometimes called 
Pree-Hand Perspective to distinguish it from Scientific or 
Mathematical Perspective. It is held that no person can draw 
well, until he can represent correctly any object placed before 
him. In model drawing, three dimensions are to be shown, 
whereas he has been representing but two. The latter is far 
easier and by its pursuit he has learned hand-practice, how to 
go to work about a drawing, has acquired a fair knowledge of 
form, and is ready to undertake the greater difficulties attend- 
ing the representation of three dimensions with a fair degree 
of understanding. Had he commenced much earlier with this 
branch, much of his work would have been a failure as it would 
have been beyond his comprehension. There are a few persons, 
however, who think model drawing is the all in all, that it 
covers ail points, and is the root and branch of Drawing. Let 
us beware of these people, for they are false prophets. Geomet- 
rical solids, as the cylinder, cone, prisms, pyramids, and vases 
of good outline from the antique, etc., should be the objects to 
be drawn from in earlier work, being represented first singly, 
then in groups of two or more. Model drawing from geometrical 
solids forms the basis of drawing irregular forms, as chairs, 
tables, buildings, and leads finally to sketching from nature. 
It is pictorial drawing. The work in the grammar schools 
should be in outline. It is foolish to attempt light and shade, 
which is a science in itself, till the pupil can represent outlines 
correctly. He will not have time to give the proper attention 
to light and shade till he reaches the High School. 

To come back to the fifth year. The pupil, in connection 
with the other subjects, has time to fix but a few principles 
underlying object drawing and to make a few drawings. This, 
with the other subjects, is continued through the higher grades, 
a different Free-Hand book being used in each grade. In the 
8ixth, seventh, and eighth years, the pupils, in connection 
with the other subjects, study mechanical drawing, including 
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the construction of the geometrical problems which are in 
almost daily use by carpenters, machinists, cabinet-makers, 
tinners, architects, engineers, etc: They are here taught the 
use of rule and compass, how to w r ork to scale, and to make plans 
and elevations of rooms or buildings. In these higher grades 
not so much time is given to Memory and Dictation Drawing, 
but more to Flat Copy, Design, Model, and Mechanical Drawing. 
In three lessons a week, one might be given to Mechanical 
Drawing, two to Free Hand, which includes the model and flat 
copy work. The designs might be required in place of either, 
once in two, three, or four weeks. The pupil, before finishing 
the grammar-school course, will be able to make good designs 
for such things as the ornament for book covers, vases, wall 
papers, centre pieces for ceilings, borders, oil-cloths, etc.; be 
able to copy with -ease from the flat, draw any simple groups of 
objects, and interpret and express readily on paper any written 
or verbal description. He will have some knowledge of the 
characteristics of different historical styles of ornament. He- 
will know Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or Gothic ornament when 
he sees it, and will not when older be likely to build a house 
in the Gothic style, putting in a Norman window here, erecting 
Greek columns ihere, and using a Roman pilaster in some other 
place. By his study of Geometrical Drawing, he will have 
learned the use of instruments (and, remember, the draughts- 
man always uses them in making his working drawings), and 
will be acquainted with fifty or a hundred problems which are 
of daily use to the artisan and draughtsman, and which under 
lie all higher branches of mecha'nical drawing. The pupil will 
now have a good broad foundation that will be an invaluable 
help to him in whatever occupation he undertakes. He will 
have an educated taste, his perceptive faculties will be quick* 
ened, and he will be master of another language, that of form 
It is said by a great German scholar, that whatever comes into 
the mind through the eye and hand is never forgotten. 

In the High School, the pupil draws from large flat copi 
in outline and light and shade, ornament, animal forms, foliag 
and the human figure. He commences drawing from plast 
cast, pieces of historical ornament, masks, heads, hands, etc 
from the antique. He works from the models and afterward 
from the plaster cast, in light and shade, using the crayo 
point, stump, and brush, as media. He learns something 
the different kinds of Projection Drawing (that drawing whic 
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is used by draughtsmen in making working drawings), of 
Architectural Drawing and of Mechanical Perspective. He 
draws plants from nature, learns something of harmony of color, 
paints in water color, flowers, landscapes, and still life, from 
copy and from nature, and designs in color both forms and 
ornament. For example, he may be required to design a Greek 
vase and decorate it in the manner of the Greeks. He draws 
the form on paper, coloring to represent the material, whether 
clay, stone, or metal, and uses the colors and forms for ornament 
that were used by the Greeks. He will be able to make designs 
for carved or engraved woodwork, stone-work, ornamental iron- 
work, encaustic tiles, decorated china ware, damask table 
linen, lace, etc. In fact, when he graduates from the High 
School, he will have such a knowledge that he can do away 
with from two to three years of apprenticeship, if he undertakes 
a trade or profession requiring great knowledge of the subject. 
He will have a finely- educated taste, will furnish his house in 
an intelligent and tasteful manner, making it more attractive 
to his family; and this does not imply greater expense, for it 
costs no less, in most cases, to make an ugly thing than to 
make a beautiful one. It is a fact the higher price is often 
asked and given for the uglier. If he is a merchant, goods will 
be selected that will sell; if but a salesman, he will, by the 
proper juxtaposition of colors, make his windows and cases 
attractive, be quick to detect the taste of his customers, and 
will readily suit them. If a manufacturer, he can oversee his 
draughtsmen, or perhaps do his own draughting. His products 
will command a ready sale. If a farmer, he can be his own 
architect and engineer. When he wants a new house or barn 
he can make his own plans. He will have no crooked fences ; 
his house and connecting buildings will not be painted in seven 
different and inharmonious colors, as I saw a house lately in a 
large city of this state. This man's place will be more attrac- 
tive and command a readier sale and higher price than that of 
his neighbor who'has not had the same advantages. The girls 
will find new occupations opening to them, far more remuner- 
ative than school-teaching or dress-making. Speaking of color, 
we Americans are woefully deficient in a knowledge of it and 
its laws. We unconsciously surround ourselves with colors 
that are so violently opposed to each other that our friends are 
annoyed and we are seriously troubled, yet do not know tha 
cause nor remedy. 
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I would like to speak of Drawing in Normal and Technical 
School?, also of the great aid Drawing is in the proper pursuit 
of other studies, especially Natural History, but space will not 
allow. 

We shall now consider briefly the ways and means of intro- 
ducing the subject into the schools. It must be remembered 
that a thoroughly-graded course of study has been laid out that 
will take the pupil through his twelve years of school life. 

Also, a city in putting Drawing into its schools, cannot, as if 
by magic, produce all these fine things at once nor take all of 
these studies the first year, because both teachers and scholars, 
in all grades, are new to the subject. It takes time for it to 
grade itself, as all have to commence with elementary work. 
For example, in a city commencing three years ago, Grammar 
work would still be going on in the High School, and, at first, 
all grades above the fourth or A Primary year, would use the 
same material and do about the same work that would now be 
done in that grade only. 

Now how shall this subject be introduced into a town where 
teachers and pupils are ignorant of it? In the first place, the 
regular teachers must do the teaching in the primary and 
grammar grades. At first they can do the High-School work, 
but after the subject has been in the schools for two years or 
more, the studies will become too advanced for any but a special 
teacher. If the town can afford it, the best way is to engage 
the services of some able person who is master of his subject, 
to take full charge of the High-School work and to instruct the 
teachers so they can, with his supervision, do all the teaching 
in primary and grammar grades. Beware, here, not to engage 
some person who has pursued a narrow course of stud}*, who is 
simply an ornamental penman, a crayon or water-color artist. 
He will only involve you in a hopeless muddle that has no 
beginning nor end. Such teachers are to be had at every turn; 
their price is cheap/ but the article is 'cheaper. Undoubtedly 
if they comprehended how broad a subject Art Education is, 
what is required where it has been long and successfully 
taught, and knew where to fit themselves, they would make 
themselves worthy a higher price, and would not worse than 
waste their own time and the time of the schools under their 
charge. Often inquiries are made as to where to obtain persons 
fitted to teach Drawing and superintend it in the Public 
Schools. The only professional training school in this country, 
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there are many abroad, is in Massachusetts. In 1872, this State, 
in addition to her four State Normal Schools to train persons 
for general teaching, established a Normal School of Art, simi- 
lar to the South-Kensington School of London, especially to fit 
Art Masters and Mistresses to take charge of the art instruction 
in the public schools and Free Evening Art Schools. The 
complete course occupies four years and one has to have some 
proficiency before being admitted. There have been nearly 700 
students connected with the school, many of whom have 
received their diplomas and are occupying positions. 

To resume. If one town cannot afford to engage a teacher, 
two or more can unite. This w T ould make the expense very 
slight, as the services of a suitable person can be commanded 
for from $800 to $2500 and upwards. If three towns could unite 
and engage one at $1500, it would be no more for each than 
primary teachers receive in many places.- Good work can be 
accomplished if a competent person is engaged to instruct in 
an institute for a week or so. But here is a difficulty; the sub- 
ject is so broad and so new to teachers, that it is difficult to get 
in enough to satisfy either the instructor or the institute. I 
think if the instructor had two lectures a day of forty-five 
minutes or more each, and an evening lecture to lay out a 
course of study or speak on some special subject, that a set of 
teachers would be able to start the subject in their sehools and, 
with a little study, to carry on the work for a year at least. If 
another institute could be held in the middle of the year, it 
would be better; or, if a special drawing institute could be held, 
giving the instructor two sessions a d^y of two or three hours 
each, to be taken up with practical work, teachers could get 
enough instruction to run their schools for a longer time and 
more successfully. It would undoubtedly be a good thing if 
the instructor could be engaged to come and go through the 
schools once a month or term, make suggestions to teachers, or 
prepare examination papers. 

Another idea. In Massachusetts, in order to meet the wants 
of towns wishing to introduce Drawing into their schools, Nor- 
mal Drawing Institutes are held during the summer months, 
by prominent instructors. These institutes have two sessions 
of about three hours each, daily, with an occasional evening 
lecture, and last about a month, the tuition being from $20 to 
$100 for each student, according to the reputation or character 
of the institute. Instruction is given in all the subjects to 
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be taught in the schools, and in methods of teaching and super- 
vising. The students are required to make creditable drawings 
in all the branches, write papers on subjects connected with 
the work, and at the end to pass an examination, receiving a 
certificate which states their standing in each subject. These 
certificates form a part of the teachers' credentials, and when 
applying for positions they have some weight with Boards of 
Education, although, of course, inquiries are pursued farther 
than this. To meet similar wants in this State, such institutes 
will undoubtedly be held during the summer vacation. It 
would be a most economical way for towns wishing to introduce 
Drawing into their schools, to send at their expense, or to pay 
part of the expense of some one of their teachers who would be 
likelv to succeed. It does not matter if the teacher has never 
had instruction nor much practice in this direction, if she is 
one of the wide-awake kind that are sure to succeed with what- 
ever they undertake. If she is a good general teacher and has 
not a positive dislike for the subject, she will make it a success. 
I feel sure of this, for having had the training of something 
like six hundred teachers in this subject, I have yet to see it 
fail. In our city, the teachers who succeed best with Drawing, 
are the best also in other work, while on the contrary, those 
that fail in this subject are very sure to fail in others. There 
are good text- books and accompanying teachers' manuals from 
which great help can be obtained, and w r ith a little proper 
direction any one with common ability will have no difficulty. 
It will be remembered that the regular teachers in primary 
and grammar schools do most of the teaching. The special 
teacher or Superintendent of Drawing, having a knowledge of 
the full extent of the subject, instructs the teachers (this is a 
great part of his work), supervises the study in the lower 
schools, prepares examination papers, etc., and takes full charge 
of the more advanced classes in the High or Normal Schools. 

The question arises, Can the regular teachers learn to teach 
all of the things required of them when the whole is so new? 
Most certainly they can, if like people elsewhere, provided 
there is a suitable person to direct them. In Massachusetts it 
is done in nearly every country town in the State, and in all 
the cities. Our teachers in Columbus have found it not a very 
difficult thing, and the same is true in other places. Some 
protested that they had no taste for the subject whatever, that 
they had never drawn, and, as a natural consequence, never 
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could. They were informed that taste is something that can 
be cultivated, that it requires more downright common sense 
than taste to teach drawing successfully, and that they must 
not expect to acquire a knowledge of the language of form in 
very much less time than it takes for other languages. What 
the children are expected to learn, the teachers ought to be 
expected to learn and to teach. It comes a little harder to them 
to learn to draw than if they had commenced when children. 
That, however, will not prevent them from teaching success- 
fully. I frequently find teachers who cannot make a decent 
drawing themselves, getting good results from their pupils,, 
and teachers often tell me that they cannot begin to do the 
things their pupils do. Of course the matter of training teach- 
ers will eventually ^djust itself. When pupils commencing 
the course of drawing in the primary schools become the teach- 
ers, they will need no special instruction for the work. If a 
teacher in an ungraded school, with classes too numerous to 
carry out the work belonging to any particular year or grade, 
I would examine the whole subject carefully and select what I 
thought best adapted to my school, or better, I would go to 
some one well acquainted with the whole course, and have him 
select for me. Because we cannot take the whole of a good 
thing is no reason why w 7 e should not take as much as possible- 
Nothing has been said about time to be allowed. Two hours 
a week is all that is needed, all that ought to be spared from 
other studies. This is what is given in most cities. In the 
first year a daily lesson of twenty minutes is sufficient ; Second 
year twenty-five minutes daily; thir<d year four lessons of thirty 
minutes; same in fourth. Fifth and sixth years, three of 
forty ; seventh and eighth, three of forty, or two of sixty. In 
the High School, two lesfeons of sixty minutes. 
Columbus, Ohio. Walter S. Goodnough. 



EDUCATION DEFINED IN TERMS OF ORGANIC 

PHENOMENA. 

§ 1. The Nature and Uses of Definition in general. 

1. A definition what? The domain of possible knowledge is so 
vast that the human mind can give it clearness and distinct- 
ness in thought only by ideally cutting it into separate parts, 
and by defining or limiting each particular portion by its most 
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characteristics. But this separation of the objects of 
'om their outlying phenomena is not a severance of 
To sever an object from all relations of contrast and 
■ would render it unthinkable. But by means of the 
relations which an object sustains to other things it 
jjected forward from the background of its correlated 
la, and contemplated in its limitations, so that clear 
ct ideas can be formed concerning it. Until an object 
t has thus been separated, classed, and distinguished 
of relations of similarity and contrast it cannot be 
its essential nature and attributes, 
ocess of distinguishing an object is called definition. 
;ly, an object is said to be defined by classing it under 
pt or genus immediately superior to it, and then by 
i differential, or marks of difference, by which it is dis- 
d from its coordinates, or species which belong to the 
i. Hence, a true definition of an object, whether this 
tract idea like justice, or a concrete one like animal, 
3 the class to which it really belongs and also the es- 
tributes which constitute it a distinct and circum- 
pecies. By this logical test every definition must 
all. It often happens that a combination of words is 
efinition which does not possess the qualities of a true 
, either because only a part of the essential attributes 
, or because there is a mere enumeration of the acci- 
>perties. Hence writers on logic give us two kinds of 
definitions ; those that are incomplete, and those that 
ntal, which last is not properly regarded as a deiini- 
is a description. In the different sciences with the 
, perhaps, of mathematics an object is rarely defined 
of words which either express or imply all its essen- 
■utes. The aim of the scientific writer being special 
ed, his object is to distinguish the subjects with which 
lot so much by stating what they necessarily include, 
ing what they exclude. Logically, such definitions 
plete, but practically they are sufficient for the pur- 
le writer. 

ortant rule in framing definitions is that the thing 
efined in terms plainer and better understood than 
sed to designate it. Unless this rule be observed, a 
fails to accomplish its end which is to render that 
)bs.cure and indistinct clear and distinct. For this 
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reason, most of the definitions given in text-books on grammar 
and some of the other sciences are worthless. They are given 
in terms which cannot convey clear ideas to the young learner. 
2. The process of forming a definition. When logic has told us 
in what a definition essentially consists, and given rules for 
testing its correctness, it has rendered us about all the aid which 
it can give. Its office is to furnish us with the em pty /orm, and 
not the content which is to fill it. The. content must be evolved 
either from the intuitions of reason, that is from the subjective 
data which consciousness recognizes as necessarily true, or em- 
pirically from the study of material and spiritual phenomena. 
Mathematical definitions, as for instance the definition of par- 
allel lines, are derived from the intuitions of necessary truth. 
But the physiologist, the psychologist, and the educationist, 
unlike the mathematician, must obtain, empirically, the facts 
and truths out of which to frame the definitions in their re- 
spective spheres of thought. There must be a collocation of 
facts by observation and experiment; these must be analyzed, 
compared, and discriminated until the fundamental principle, 
or causal nexus, which binds them into unity has been discov- 
ered. This underlying law, or comprehensive principle, fur- 
nishes the superior class within which the special object of 
investigation can be embraced, in consequence of which they 
are made to assume towards each other the relation of genus 
and species. Thus the phenomena of heat, as produced by com- 
bustion, friction, and other means, was by certain well-defined 
characteristics separated from outlying phenomena as soon as 
man began to refer his sensations to objective causes. But it 
remained for modern science to penetrate into its essential na- 
ture, and by induction or generalization to discover the com- 
prehensive law, within which it is truly embraced. Hence heat 
is now correctly defined as a mode of motion uhich conditions sensa- 
tions of temperature, the idea or principle of motion being the su- 
perior class, while the peculiar sensations which it causes 
furnish the differential attribute by which it is distinguished 
from its cognate phenemena. Again, the phenomena of life 
have long been distinguished from non-vital phenomena by 
certain well-marked characteristics, such as spontaneity, growth, 
and the adherence to a particular type amid the various cycles 
of change through which it passes. But by the study of life 
in its deeper aspects it has been found that its fundamental 
law or idea is that of heterogeneous and incessant changes 
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which take j)lace in correspondence with environing relations. 
Hence life is now defined by our most advanced biologists as 
the combination of internal, heterogeneous changes in corres- 
pondence with, and in adjustment to, external relations, the 
changes constituting the genus and the attributes of correspond- 
ence and adjustment the differentiae. 

We thus see that the process of forming a philosophic defini- 
tion is often a very difficult one, requiring a vast amount of 
patient investigation that the mind may, at last, penetrate 
into the fundamental law which binds the phenomena in ques- 
tion into a coherent and logical unity. But when this unitiz- 
ing and organizing principle has once been discovered, the 
light of truth shines forth to illuminate that which was before 
darkness and confusion. The best that a definition can do is 
fully to represent the true state of knowledge with regard to 
the subject defined at the time it is framed. Hence, defini- 
tions are, to a certain extent, provisional. If false, they will 
be overthrown by advancing knowledge ; if partially true, they 
will be taken up and absorbed in higher and fuller generaliza- 
tions. All the sciences afford illustrations of the truth of this 
statement. 

3. The importance of correct definitions. 

Correct definitions are of the utmost importance in all depart- 
ments of science which demand clearness and distinctness of 
thought. The surest test which can be applied to any scientific 
treatise is an examination of its definitions according to the 
rules of logic. If there is a want of clearness and correctness of 
statement here, in vain shall we look for these qualities any- 
where else. An incorrect definition in science is like a false 
deduction in reasoning. If the object defined is not referred to 
its true genus, we then have a false classification ; or if its es- 
sential attributes are not stated, but merely its accidental qual- 
ities, we have only a description which leaves it still undistin- 
guished from its co-ordinate species. A true definition serves 
a purpose similar to the use made of types in botany and 
zoology. A good definition by means of what it excludes and 
includes becomes a kind of type by which we can test the claims 
of each individual object as to whether or not it is justly en- 
titled to be embraced within a particular class and be recognized 
as a member of a particular species. " The definition/' says 
Prof. Bain, "is, in fact, the highest form of the abstract idea; 
the form that we constantly fall back upon as the test or stand- 
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ard for trying any new claim of admission into the class, or for 
Tevising the list begun with." 

4. Education in need of a true philosophic definition. 
In no department of our knowledge is there more imperative 
need for floating and disconnected ideas to be taken up and 
generalized into a true definitiou by means of the organizing 

J principle which underlies them than in education. Such a 
definition evolved from the right facts and expressed in logical 
form, stating just what education is in its generic and specific 
nature, would certainly do much towards delivering it from 

■ the narrow empiricism which, up to this time, has been its 
standing reproach. When we contemplate the material aspects 
of our education, and then view it from its inner aspects as a 

j process which ought to proceed according to certain well-defined 

I principles, we are painfully impressed with a want of harmony 

{between its outer, physical and mechanical elements and its 
inner, psychological and philosophical elements. The only 
cure for this evil is to search but the first principles which un- 
f derlie the entire educational process. To find those principles 
•j and to bring them into clear and general apprehension will 
cost much patient study both on the part of those who write 
and also on the part of those who read what has been written. 
! If education is ever to rise to the rank of a science, like Juris- 
' prudence and Medicine, it must be handled in the dignified 
i musculinity of thought and style which are characteristics of 
the able writers on those sciences, and not in the shallow senti- 
mentality of thought which, too often, has characterized educa- 
I tional writers. A true science of education involves nothing 
less than a comprehensive knowledge of human nature. Gath- 
ering up its data first from the objective physical side of man, 
it does not stop here, but penetrates into the laws which control 
the mysterious workings of the soul. To those not accustomed 
to abstract thought those psychological truths which, with the 
physical ones, underlie the process of education appear shadowy 
and intangible. It has N been said that adolescence and psy- 
chology are elements which do not form, very readily, a chem- 
ical union. If this be so, then let adolescency grow up to that 
masculinity which is necessary to master such sciences as Juris- 
prudence and Medicine; for these do not require more patient, 
•abstract thought than does Education. 
Chitticothe, Mo. J. M. Long, A. M. 
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STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

(Continued from last month.) 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. How is the velocity of a falling body influenced by its 
distance from the earth's centre? What part of the weight will 
be lost if a body be taken 2,000 miles above the earth's surface? 
What will be the increment of velocity due to gravity? 

2. My ring, an alloy of gold and silver, weighs 20 pennyweights 
in air and 18.4 pennyweights in water. The specific gravity of 
gold being 19.24 and that of silver being 10.47, find the amount 
of gold and silver in the ring. 

3. If 34.659 cubic inches of water weigh 1 J pounds, what will 
be the bulk of a hollow vessel of silver weighing 10 pounds, that 
will just float in water? State the principle upon which the 
solution of this problem depends. 

4. How can we determine that the pressure of the atmosphere 
is 14.7225 pounds on every square inch of surface? To what 
depth would a body of water weighing as much as our atmosphere 
cover the earth's surface? 

5. The length of the seconds pendulum at London is 39.14056 
inches, and the accelerating force of gravity is 32.175 feet: what 
is the force of gravity in a deep mine where the length of the 
seconds pendulum is found to be 38 inches? 

6. What would be the hight of a sulphuric acid, specific gra- 
ity 1.84, barometer, when the mercurial barometer stands 28.75 
inches ? 

7. From the top of a precipice a stone was let fall, and after 6 
seconds it was heard to strike the bottom ; find the hight of 
the precipice. 

8. Explain what is meant by angle of incidence, angle of 
reflection, angle of refraction, and index of refraction. How 
many figures will appear in a kaleidoscope when the two mirrors 
of which it is composed are placed at an angle of 30 degrees ? 

9. Give an explanation of Fraunhofer's lines in the spectrum. 
What is the use of the spectroscope ? 

10. Name and describe the principal parts of the steam engine. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. Name some eminent men who have written treatises on 
Political Economy. 

2. What was the origin of the Mercantile System ? Define 
value. 

3. Distinguish between objectionable and unobjectionable 
monoplies. 

4. Name the advantages and disadvantages of division of labor. 

5. What relations should the Government hold to labor? 
State the Malthus law of population. 

6. Of what use is money ? Why are gold and silver the best 
materials to use as money ? 

7. Describe the national bank system of 1863. 
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8. How have the gold eagle and silver dollar differed in weight 
at different periods of our history ? 

9. What is a "bill of exchange?" Write one. 

10. Name some of the arguments generally advanced by the 
advocates of "free trade." What arguments are used in favor 
of a "protective tariff" ? 

ASTRONOMY. 

1. State the Nebular Hypothesis. What elements are known 
to exist in the sun ? 

2. How may the earth's diameter be found approximately ? 
How can the eccentricity of the earth's orbit be determined? 

3. What must be known in order to compute the distance and 
diameter of a heavenly body? Determine the sun's distance 
from the earth and its volume mathematically. 

4. What causes the precession of the equinoxes? What is the 
amount of the annual precession? 

5. How does the gravity at the surface of the earth and on the 
sun's surface differ? Explain mathematically. 

6. Explain what is meant by the "line of the nodes," and 
"line of the apsides." 

7. Give a practical illustration of Kepler's third law. In 
what case is this law not strictly true? 

8. What data must be known in order to compute the place of 
a planet fop- a given time? 

9. State Bode's law.' Where are the asteroids found? 

10. Describe the following constellations : Ursa Major, Orion, 

and Pegasus. 

(From Cincinnati Examination.) 

TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING. 

1. The sides of a plane triangle are proportional to the sines 
of their opposite angles. Prove. 

2. Knowing the distance between yourself and each of two 
visible but inaccessible objects, how would you find the distance 
between the objects themselves ? 

3. Define sine, cosine, secant, and tangent. 

4. Divide a triangular field into two equal parts by a line 
starting from a point D in one side of the field. 

5. Explain, by means of a diagram, Bearing, Distance, Lati- 
tude, and Departure.* 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 

1. Explain polar and rectangular coordinates by means of a 
diagram. 

2. What value of x will render y a minimum in the equation, 
y^tf—Zx 2 — 24z+85? 

3. Find the coordinates of the points in which the circle 
whose equation is s 2 +2/ 2 = 65, is intersected by the line whose 
equation is 3x+y=25. 

4. Required the sides of the maximum rectangle inscribed 
in a given circle. 

5. Give the definition of Ellipse and Hyperbola; and write 
the equation of each referred to its center and axes. 

5 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



We call especial attention to our contributions this month. We 

regret the want of variety, but it was not practicable to divide the article 
on Drawing. Mr. Long's article is the first of a series. We feel sure that 
our critical readers who are students of education and mental operations 
will read these articles with great zest. 



School superintendence is yet in its infancy. The plans adopted 

are almost as many in number as the superintendents employed. Boards 
of Education are as a general thing poorly qualified to select suitable per- 
sons for this important position. Frequently a graduate from college 
passes in a month or two after graduation to the post of superintendent 
-of a system of graded schools, without any definite knowledge of the re- 
sponsibility or duties that belong to the position. We are compelled to 
say that even among superintendents of many years experience there is 
a great deal of charlatanism. A man whose early education has not been 
thorough, that is, one who did not acquire habits of close reasoning or 
•discriminating observation in early life may, if he has good native sense, 
correct in time this defect and become an able superintendent, but if this 
good sense is wanting he will never be more than an imitator of others 
and will be more successful in imitating their faults than their merits. 
Leaving such men out of the question let us inquire whether among 
men who have the ability to become good superintendents there is not 
a want of accurate observation and a careful study of the philosophy 
of education. The secretary's account of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation of Western Superintendents at Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 16 and 
17, suggests that it is high time that superintendents should be brought to 
more harmonious views as to the details of their work. Details are not 
unimportant, because in many cases they are important applications of 
great principles. We ask in all seriousness whether the following state- 
ments condensed from the secretary's report do not indicate that superin- 
tendents, as well as the teachers under them, need to study more thor- 
oughly the philosophy of education and its application to practice. In 
the votes taken on the different questions we suppose about twenty-five 
voted as twenty-six were reported to be present, two of them possibly 
were not regular attendants as they were engaged in the County Institute 
at the time. 

Q. At what year of the course shall pupils begin written examinations, 
in an elementary form, with the use of pencil and paper or slate ? An- 
swers : — Fourth year, 35 per cent ; third year, 15 per cent ; second year, 15 
per cent ; and first year, 35 per cent. 

Q. When shall pupils begin written examinations with pen and ink? 
Answers: — Third year, 60 per cent; fourth year, 40 per cent. 

Q. In what year should pupils begin to practice penmanship with a 
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lead pencil ? Answers :— First year, 40 per cent ; second year, 40 per cent; 
third year, 20 per cent. 

Q. In what year should pupils begin to practice penmanship with pen 
and ink ? Answers : — The second, the third, and the fourth year, each, 
33J per cent. 

Q. Should daily marks for recitation be kept ? Answers : — Yes, 40 per 
<ient ; no, 60 per cent. 

Q. Shall these marks, when kept, enter as an element into the account 
for promotions ? Answer : — Yes, 100 per cent. 

Q, Should examinations for promotion be periodic ? Answer : — Yes, 
100 per cent 

Q. Should every pupil be examined in one study each week? An- 
swers: — Yes, 10 per cent; no, 90 per cent against so many written ex- 
aminations. 

Q. How often should written examinations be held ; Answers : — In 
more than one study once in four weeks, 70 per cent; once in eight weeks, 
10 per cent ; once in ten weeks, 10 per cent. 

Q. Who shall mark the written papers for promotion? Answers: — 
Each teacher should mark his own papers, 80 per cent ; The teacher who 
is to receive the pupil promoted, 70 per cent. It will be observed that 
no one voted for a teacher to mark the papers of the pupils in a grade 
above. 

Q. In case of failures should trial or conditional certificates be granted ? 
Answer : — No, 80 per cent. 

Q. Should second trials be granted? Answers: — No, 80 per cent; yes, 
when pupils want them, 20 per cent ; yes, in special cases only, 60 per 
cent. 

Q. Should allowance be made in arithmetic papers for accuracy of 
reasoning, when there is error in computation ? Answers : — Yes, 75 per 
cent ; no, 25 per cent. 

Q. Is it desirable to use more than 10 objects in teaching beginners 
numbers? Answers : — Yes, 50 per cent ; no, 50 per cent. 

Q. In teaching decimals should objects be used ? Answer : — No, 100 
per cent, if pupils have been taught whole numbers by objects. 

Q. Should the knowledge of the subject, the spelling, the penmanship, 
and neatness exhibited by a paper be marked in one number? An- 
swers : — Yes, 62 per cent ; no, 38 per cent, these marking all these points 
by a separate per cent on each paper. 

Q. Shall the teacher in charge of a school conduct the written exam- 
inations prepared by superintendents, supervisors, or committees ? An- 
swers : — Yes, 90 per cent ; no, 10 per cent. 

Q. When a teacher is absent for a day is it best to procure a substitute ? 
Answer : — Yes, 85 per cent. 

Q. Shall the teacher choose the substitute? Answer: — No, 100 per 
cent. 

Q. Shall a substitute be paid the same as an absent teacher? An- 
swer : — No, 85 per cent, unless paid by the teacher. 

Q. Should substitutes be paid less than the regular teacher? An- 
swer : — Yes, 70 per cent. 
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Q. Should a teacher in the first primary grade be paid the same salary 
as a teacher in the grammar grade ? Answers: — Yes, 85 per cent; not so 
much, 15 per cent. 

Q. Should a teacher in the lowest primary grade have a higher salary 
than a teacher in any other grade between that and the grammar grade ? 
Answer:— Yes, 75 per cent. 

Q. Should salaries be regulated according to grade ? Answer : — Yes, 
86 per cent. 

Q. Should salaries be regulated by years of experience? Answer: — 
Yes, 84 per cent. 

Q. Should salaries be regulated by grade of certificates? Answers: — 
Yes, 8 per cent ; no, 80 per cent, but by success. 

Q. Should general teachers' meetings be held on Saturdays? An- 
swer : — Yes, 50 per cent. 

Q. Should grade meetings be held on school days ? Answer : — Yes, 80 
per cent. 

Q. How often should general teachers' meetings be held ? Answers : — 
Once a week, 11 per cent ; once in two weeks, 17 per cent ; once in four 
weeks, 40 per cent ; no stated time, 30 per cent. 

Q. Should grade meetings be held at stated times ? Answers : — Yes, 
60 per cent ; no, 40 per cent. 

Q. Should pupils be detained after school to make up studies? An- 
swer: — No, 90 per cent. 

Q. Should pupils be allowed to remain to make up lost lessons ? An- 
swer : — Yes, 100 per cent. 

Q. Should pupils be retained for discipline ? Answer : — Yes, 88 per 
cent. 

Q. • Should corporal punishment be inflicted without consultation with 
the principal or superintendent ? Answer : — No, 72 per cent. 

Q. Should the principal or superintendent inflict corporal punishment 
for teachers in extreme cases? Answer : — Yes, 75 per cent. 

Q. Should teachers be re-examined when their certificates are renewed ? 
Answer : — Yes, 50 per cent. 

Q. Should cities with a population of 5,000 or more have their own 
local Examining Boards ? Answer : — Yes, 100 per cent. 

Q. Should any method of decreasing tardiness be adopted that would 
at the same time tend-to increase absenteeism? Answer: — No, 90 per 
cent. 



All teachers of mathematics should read Alex. J. Ellis's paper on 

"How to teach Proportion," read Nov. 15, before the College of Preceptors. 
It was published in the December issue of The Educational Times. The 
paper consists of seventy-eight paragraphs. The first is headed "It is a 
Great Error to skip the Fifth Book of Euclid" the second "Euclid's Method 
of Teaching Proportion masterly and simple" and the seventy -eighth "The 
Value of a Conception of Ratio and Proportion independent of Commensur- 
ability" 
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We have always pronounced the word loc'atire as here indicated, 

and not lo'cative as given in the revised edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
We have considered the facts that we say voc'ative and not vo'cative, and 
that the o in Latin is short as decisive, especially as the word is new and 
usage has not fixed the pronunciation lo'cative. We are glad to learn from 
an article by Prof. J. C. Freeman, of Chicago University, in the- first num- 
ber of The Educational Weekly, that he began to say lo'cative but natur- 
ally drifted into locative. He says Prof. J. H. Allen had the same exper- 
ience, that Prof. Greenough always says loc'ative, and that such is the 
pronunciation of the leading colleges of Massachusetts, New York, and 
other states. Now let the Merriams correct the plate so that the next 
Webster's Quarto printed will agree with usage as to this word. Several 
corrections have already been made by this enterprising firm in their 
determination to have the best dictionary. The Webster of 1859 incor- 
rectly had pho'no-typ-y, but the Webster of 1864, correctly pho-not'y-py. 
'We are not so certain that the change from the fuchsia (fn'shl-a) of 1864, 
to the fuchsia (fook'si-A) of 1870, will be adopted. It is true that the 
latter pronunciation comes nearer to that of the German proper name 
Fuchs (fooks), but it is not so easy nor in accordance with common usage 
as represented in the dictionaries of Worcester, Ogilvie, Chambers, Col- 
lins, Nuttall, Cooley, and Stormonth. 



In our account in the Nov. issue, p. 367, of the proposed Exposition 

to be held in Paris in 1878, the word centimetres was printed incorrectly 
for metres. The mistake was pointed out to us by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall 
of Columbus. 



The Rev. Mr. Mayo says " that the people of the United States will 

not submit to having education pricked into them by the bayonet." We 
suspect that the Reverend gentleman does not understand the purpose of 
the so-called compulsory laws. It is strange that one who is almost ready 
to fight for the placing of the Bible in the public schools should take a 
position that is equivalent to saying that every parent has a right to pre- 
vent his children from receiving an education. Have children no rights? 
We advise Mr. Mayo to put his educational views into a consistent whole 
before in future attempting to get others to adopt them. 



The first number of The Educational Weekly appeared January 4th. 

It has a neat appearance and will doubtless prove to be a welcome visitor 
to thousands of teachers. We are glad to announce that the publishers 
declare positively that there are to be the names of no deadheads on their 
mailing ftist. Here and there over the country are found teachers that 
expect all works published by school-book publishers to be given to them 
and erroneously class the poor publishers of school journals with the rich 
publishing firms and expect school journals free even when they make no 
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direct and active effort to extend the circulation of these journals. The 
first number of a new periodical is seldom if ever a fair sample by which 
to judge it. We expect that after a time the Weekly will grow into vig- 
orous life. 



The National Teachers' Monthly is now edited by Jerome Allen of 

Geneseo, N. Y. Rumor says that the coruscations of the retiring editor 
were too brilliant for the publishers: We feel sure that our modest friend 
Allen will dispense serener light. 



Geo. T. McCord in the December issue of The Educational Voice- 

writes on the "Language of Decimals." He seeks after more accuracy. 
Complete accuracy, we are vain enough to think, is secured by the method 
of teaching decimals which we have for the last sixteen years presented 
at teachers' institutes. 



It is said that since the passage of the English Education Act of 

1870, School Boards representing 12J millions of people in England and 
Wales have passed compulsory by-laws, that compulsion is now adopted 
by 46 per cent of the population of England and Wales, and by 82 per 
cent of the borough population. In Ireland there is no compulsory law- 
The school attendance in Ireland has increased in five years 3J per cent, 
while in three years in Scotland under the influence of a compulsory 
law the increase has been 42 per cent. The average attendance is 67 per 
cent of the enrolment in Ireland and 75 per cent in Scotland. In London 
every week 115 persons are fined for neglecting the education of their 
children. In Glasgow in three years the School- Attendance Committee- 
dealt with 16,000 defaulting parents, 8,000 of whom sent their children to 
school after remonstrance and warning, and 5,800 more after notice, and 
2,200 were prosecuted. These statements are culled from a paper on 
"The Results of Five Years' Compulsory Education," read by Prof. Jack 
at the last meeting of the British Association. 



It is said that the late Hon. De Lorma Brooks of Beloit Wis., about 

the year 1818 when in search of a school came into the northeastern part 
of Columbiana County, Ohio, and met in the road Wm. H. McGuffey,. 
who was also in search of a school. The latter informed Mr. Brooks that 
a teacher was wanted at New Lisbon and that he had fears of his ability 
to teach at the County seat. Mr. Brooks secured the school at New Lisbon 
and Mr. McGuffey procured a situation at Calcutta, St. Clair Township* 
Mr. McGuffey 's estimate of himself contrasts strongly with that of many 
young graduates nowadays who would readily accept the superintendence 
of the Schools of New- York City on the day of graduation, if tendered to 
them. 
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The American Library Journal is published at 37 Park Row, New- 
York City, by F. Leypoldt. Melvil Dewey of 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 
is managing editor. It is a two-column quarto with wide margins. The 
first number, dated September 30, 1876, consists of twenty-eight pages. 
The next two, Nov. 30, 1876, making a double numbA, carries the paging 
to 156. A double number was announced for January none to be issued 
in December. We commend this periodica! to all interested in the field 
which it occupies. The Associate Editors comprise the leading Librarians 
of the country, Winsor, Cutter, Abbot, Brevoort, Spofford, Vickers, etc. 
John Eaton and Wm. T. Harris are also among the Associate Editors. 
The Journal is beautifully printed and contains excellent matter. We 
wish we had space to refer to the valuable articles already published. 
Any librarian that does not subscribe for it ought to be deposed. Its 
value, however, is not restricted to these officials. Price $5.00 a year, or 
50 cents a number. 



A new candidate for public favor in the way of juvenile periodicals 

is "Our Young Folk's Magazine. A Monthly Journal of Instruction and 
Amusement," the first number of which appeared last month. It is ed- 
ited and published by the Rev. Thos. Scully, whose address is Box 3090, 
Boston, Mass. Each number is to contain forty -eight pages in double col- 
umns. The first number contains articles with the following titles : — The 
Barefoot, The King and the Geese, A Hundred Years from now (poetry), 
The Two Brothers, The Mammoth Cave, Elephant Catching, Paddle your 
own Canoe (poetry), The Bat Panic at Number 88, A Sister's Love, A 
Noble Wife, The Disappointed Lion, Dr. Brown's Dinner, and Christmas 
in the Woods (poetry), filling forty pages, the remaining eight pages being 
devoted to "Evenings at Home," "Our Post Office," "Hints for House- 
keepers," and "Puzzle Drawer," the last closing with a Chapter on Magic. 
The high-tone of the magazine and its cheapness will doubtless secure 
for it a liberal patronage. Single copy for one year $1.60, five for $7, 10 
for $13, and 20 for $24. The editor can hardly be a native born New En- 
glander for he uses will for shall in his first editorial sentence on page 4. 



Superintendent Rick off, of Cleveland, has again been doing a 

sensible thing (no uncommon thing for him), in the way of submitting 
a revised course of study for the High Schools, the chief point of which 
is that subjects of study are to be pursued for a longer period of time, 
in some cases three or four times as long, the number of recitations a 
week being proportionately reduced. We are not so sure of the propriety 
of reducing the number of recitations, but we are sure that studies should 
be pursued more exhaustively, and in order that this may be done the 
number of studies ought to be diminished. 



The Report of the National Commissioner of Education, for the 

year 1875, has appeared. It is a volume of 1189 pages. We expect to 
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cull from time to time from these well-filled pages. The following is 
what is said in the Ohio portion of the work under the head " School 
Journal." "The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher, first 
under the editorial^ management of Hon. E. E. White, at Columbus, and 
subsequently under that of Hon. W. D. Henkle, at Salem, has aided 
materially in the improvement of the teachers of the State during 1875, 
as previously. Its original and selected articles on important educational 
subjects have been often very valuable, its columns of intelligence reliable, 
and its spirit, as might be inferred from its management, eminently good." 



Hadley Bros. & Kane of Chicago, have secured the right to use 

and manufacture the perforated seats made of three layers of wood, such 
as were used in the Centennial Rolling Chairs, in furniture for seating 
school-rooms, chambers, halls, and opera houses. They will doubtless 
have a large demand, for perforated chairs are becoming very popular. 



The School Bulletin Office in Syracuse, N. Y., was visited by fire 

and flood [the firemen's] Jan. 1. The loss was about $600; but Mr. Bar- 
deen comes up smiling and goes to work again in good earnest saying 
that if the sympathy of those owing the Bulletin will lead them to pay 
arrearages he will be the gainer by the loss. 



"The Carolina Teacher" said in its November issue, "Ohio has lots 

of colleges, some eighteen or twenty in all, and not one first-class institu- 
tion among them all. Nashville has four and — we have not heard from 
there since breakfast — may be more. Time our Legislatures said NO to 
applicants for charters; quite time." It would be interesting to know 
what is necessary to constitute a first-class college. 



We have received the following reports and brochures: — The Public 

Schools of Perrysburg, Ohio, 1876 ; A. G. Smith, Supt. Culture and Facts, 
by Louis Soldan, of St. Louis ; Friedrich Edward Beneke's Educational 
Psychology by the same; The First Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation, of the City of Yankton, Dakota Territory, for the year ending 
August 31, 1876, Wm, M. Bristoll, Secretary of Board, pages 70 ; Annual 
Catalogue of the Teachers and Students of Plymouth Union School, Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, for the school year 1875-6, with announcement for 1876-7, 
pages 26. C. W. Butler, Superintendent. 



From a letter by E. H. Fairchild, of Kentucky, to the Akron Beacon, 

we gather the following items: — That provision for the education of col- 
ored children was first made by the Legislature in 1874, by giving to the 
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colored children the taxes collected from colored people. Last year each 
colored child between 6 and 16 received 30 cts., and each white child 
between 6 and 20, $1.90, or more than six times as much. Note also the 
anomalous fact that the school age of «olored children is restricted to the 
years between 6 and 16. Colored voters pay a capitation tax of $1 more 
a head than white men. A school-house for colored children must not 
be erected in the country within a mile of a school-house for white chil- 
dren, nor in a'city within 600 feet. White citizens elect their own school 
officers, but officers for colored schools are appointed by the County School 
Commissioner, who is always a white man. No colored man can be a 
juror in Kentucky. 



A teacher wants to know whether a pupil should pronounce a 

word before he spells it, and if it is corrcet to spell in the following way : 
"Capital 8-e-p'Bep t-e-m-tem 6-e-r-ber, September." If a pupil pronounces 
a word before spelling it, the teacher is sure he understands it. This is 
the only advantage this practice has that we know of. We heartily ap- 
prove of naming the fact in spelling that a word should begin with a 
capital letter. It is a mere matter of taste whether a pupil should spell 
c-o-n con t-r-a tra contra d-i-c die contradic t-i-o-n tion contradiction, or 
c-o-n con t-r~a tra d-i-c die t-i-o-n tion contradiction, or c-o-n-t-ra-d-i-c-t-i-o-n 
contradiction. 



The following catalogues and pamphlets have been received 

recently: — Second Annual Catalogue of Allen Academy, Chicago, 111., pp. 
16, 1876; Fifty-first Annual Catalogue of Western Reserve College, for 
1876-77, pages 34, 1876; Circular of Ohio Wesleyan University ; Spelling 
Reform, by E. Jones, Liverpool, England, pages 12. 



About the middle of December the proceedings of the National 

Educational Association were sent to the binder with the pledge that 
they would be ready in two weeks. They were, however, not ready for 
shipment to Washington until the middle of January. The Treasurer at 
Washington will forward copies by mail immediately to members. The 
volume is the largest yet published by the Association, containing 308 
pages, 50 per cent more than that of 1875. The price for ten copies or 
more sent at expense of purchaser is $1.25 each, and for a single copy 
sent postpaid $2.00. Those wanting copies will by remitting to us 
receive them without delay. We shall refer more particularly to this 
excellent volume in our March issue. 



/ 



We have just learned (January 22) that the Compulsory Education 

Bill has passed the Ohio House of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate. This is unexpected. Mr. Cessna first presented a bill of this 
kind in 1870, but it met with no favor. The opposition to such measures 
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grows less and less the more they are discussed. We fully believe in the 
right of General Assemblies to pass Compulsory Education Acts, and 
hence consider any bill presented merely in the light of expediency. 



A resolution has been offered in the Ohio General Assembly to 

print 2000 copies of "Education in Ohio " to be sold at the actual cost to 
the State. This is the best way out of the trouble because the demand 
for the few volumes printed will be largely in excess of the supply. Such 
a volume ought to be widely circulated in the State. We hope the reso- 
lution will pass. 



-The inevitable school-book-printing bill is again before the General 



Assembly. We forbear comments as we suppose the bill will not meet 
with any more favor than has hitherto been shown to it. 
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When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 



this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in w r hich the 
ehange is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

Kansas has 5,243' teachers. 

The school census of Trenton, N. J., last year was 8,912. 

The enrolment in the Public Schools of Medina, Ohio, is 244. 

Medical inspection of schools is now beginning to be a subject of 

discussion. 

It is said the school expenses of Boston are as great as those of 

New-York City. 

The salary of the Principal of the Normal School at Winona, Minn., 

is $2,000 a year. 

Examinations of teachers in Guernsey County, Ohio, are held 

with closed doors. 

The last number of the Giornale del Museo, published at Rome, an- 
nounced its discontinuance. 

With this month the Carolina Teacher is merged in the Eclectic 

Teacher and Southwestern School Journal. 

The next meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be 

held in Montpelier, Vt, July 10, 11, and 12. 
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The Collegiate Journal is a periodical printed on pink paper pub- 
lished at Sedalia, Mo. 

The Jefferson-School Building recently destroyed by fire in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was valued at $18,000. 

The Schools of Collamer have an enrolment of 140. There are four 

teachers one being a teacher of drawing. 

It is said there are many teachers in Lowell, Mass., who have 

taught in that city from twenty to forty years. 

The Statistical Tables in the Appendix to the Educational History 

of Ohio were prepared by Alston Ellis of Hamilton. 

The metric system" of weights and measures was endorsed by the 

Massachusetts Teachers' Association at its last meeting. 

A teachers' Association has been organized in Medina County. A 

meeting was held in Leroy Dec. 16, and one in Lodi, Jan. 13. 

This Association also adopted a resolution in favor of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in High Schools. Massachusetts does move. 

A young lady died January 10, in New Hampshire from the effect 

of inhaling gas produced in making a red light for a tableau. 

The February National Repository contains an illustrated article 

on " Mary Lyon and her Seminary," by the Rev. Dr. B. K. Peirce. 

A portion of Mr. Dowd's article on "^Esthetics in the School-room'* 

appeared in "the Educator" of Jan. 17, published at Muscoda, Wis. 

In an editorial in the New-England Journal of Education, vol. iv.,. 

p. 294, "regime" is printed "regime\" Is it the fault of printer or editor?' 

There is a school district in California thirty-two miles long and 

sixteen miles wide. A year ago the school census of this district was 
fifteen. 

The Kindergarten Messenger merged into the New-England Journal 

of Education has been withdrawn and Miss Peabody resumes its separate 
publication. 

A Normal College is advertised to be opened in Cambridge, Ohio, 

April 10, 1877, under the principalship of B. F. Stewart, S. B., and J. U. 
Barnhill, S. B. 

Lawrence University, at Appleton, Wis., has received a bequest of 

$1000, left by the will of the Hon. W. P. St. John, of Portage City, who ; 
died November 22, 1876. 

The London School Board consists now of fifty members. At the 

late election of the whole number there was a signal triumph of the 
friends of unsectarian schools. 

There are forty -three teachers now employed in the Public Schools 

of Canton, Ohio. Twenty-nine of these are subscribers to the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly and more expect to be. 

There are 200 pupils enrolled in the six departments of the Public 

Schools of Woodsfield, Ohio. The average per cent of attendance in De- 
cember was 92. W. P. Cope, Superintendent. 
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The Galaxy for February contains articles by Gideon Welles, Rich- 



ard Grant White, Justin McCarthy, and others, with a good Scientific 
Miscellany. 

The actual cost of the new High-School building in Springfield, 

Ohio, including ground and furniture, was $70,893.51. The site cost 

$12,583.27. . 

The Archivio Di Pedagogia of Palermo, Italy, in its November issue 

refers to the articles in ourNovember issue by Mrs. Ifackoff, and Messrs. 
Ogden and Hunt. 

The University .of Virginia has received $50,000 from W. W. Cor- 
coran of Washington for the endowment of chairs of English History and 
Literature and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

In the February number of Lippincott's Magazine the series of 

illustrated articles on "Our Floor of Fire" [volcanoes] is concluded. 
Such articles are valuable in teaching geography. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is one hundred and forty-six years old. 

It began in 1731. Chatto and Windus are now proprietors but we pre- 
sume the same old editor "Sylvanus Urban" will continue at his post. 

It is said that very accurate measurements reveal the fact that the 

circumference of the great pyramid of Egypt bears the same ratio to its 
vertical height as the circumference of a circle does to its diameter. 

Jonathan Hunt of Swanton, Ohio, writes: — "'^Esthetics in the 

School-room ' is the best paper I've seen in a long time for country 
schools. ,, He wants teachers to secure its publication in county papers. 

The Popular Science Monthly for February is one of the most 

valuable of the fifty-eight numbers issued. Among the contributors are 
Prof. C. A. Young, the late Dr. Alex. Bain, Procter, and Dr. George M. 
Beard. 

Women now have the right to attend the universities (seventeen) 

of Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway ; Women can also 
attend the Sorbonne in France, and the chief medical and surgical schools 
of Russia. 

The primary and grammar-school education of Boston has been 

pronounced a failure by Wendell Phillips. Does that make it so ? In 
his public lectures he pronounced the German soldiers when in France, 
"brutes." 

The Northern Columbiana-County Teachers' Association was or- 
ganized in Leetonia, Jan. 6. It is to meet monthly for ten months in the 
year, the fourth Saturday of each month. The second meeting was held in 
Salem, Jan. 27th. 

The New-Jersej' Public School Journal is the title of a new period- 
ical published at Bloomfield, N. J. Price $1.00 a year. It is in newspaper 
form. The first number appeared last month with C. J. Majory an- 
nounced as both editor and publisher. 

An annual course of lectures on Dante's Divine Comedy is to be de- 
livered at University College, London, England, $5,000 having been 
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I willed by the late Dr. Barlow for this purpose. He also left to the college 
all his books relating to Dante and Italian history. 

The most interesting article in Scribner for February, is an article 

by Henry Baldwin, a signal officer in the "Port Royal " at the battle in 
Mobile, entitled "Farragut in Mobile Bay" in which the inaccurate 
statements of Lossing are corrected. 

— The Winter Term of Otterbein University, at Westerville, Ohio, 
opened the 10th of last month. On the 22d, 130 had returned of the 162 

i in attendance last term. The President, Dr. H. A. Thompson, was Wm. 

! N. Edwards's successor as Superintendent of the Public Schools of Troy, 
Ohio. 

The Medina-County Teachers' Association met at Lodi, Jan. 13. 

W. C. Dawson of Westfield lectured on "Theory and Practice in School 
Teaching." The next meeting will be held the 10th of this month at 
Seville. 

The following numbers represent respectively the enrolment, daily 

attendance, cases of tardiness, enrolled in German-English classes and en- 
rolled in colored school in Hamilton, Ohio, for the term ending Decem- 
ber^: — 1,570, 1,363, 939, 648, and 47, all of which show an increase over 
last year. 

The Hamilton-County Teachers' Association met in Cincinnati, 

Jan. 13. Music was furnished by the Mt. Healthy Schools. C. E. McVay 
spoke on " Experimental Philosophy" and Wm. M. Bennett of Cheviot, 
read a paper on "Teaching." Rote Teaching was discussed by several 
members. 

The winter term of Marietta College opened January 18. The 

present senior class is the fortieth. If all the members of the class shall 
receive degrees the whole number of classical graduates will be 435. 
Notwithstanding the slurs often made in reference to Ohio colleges we 
have several of high character, and Marietta is one of them. .. _. i *> * j (£ 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican of December 27, 1870,'contains 

in full W. T. Harris's Address delivered on the evening of the 26th before 
the Massachusetts State Teachers' Association, on "The Educational 
Significance of the Centennial Exposition." It would give us great pleas- 
ure to publish this masterly address in full. 

The enrolment of the Public Schools of Wilmington, Ohio, is 431, 

and average daily attendance of 384 an increase over. any previous year. 

The following is the scale of salaries paid to the teachers in these 

schools. Superintendent (W. H. Grove), $1,500; Principal of HighSchol 
(8. H. Fish), $1,000; teacher in Grammar School (Miss H. E. Moore), 
$600 ; in A Intermediate (Carrie Dugan), $500 ; in B Intermediate (Josie 
Carman), $450, which is also the salary paid to Mrs. L. C. Scott, Mary E. 
Browne, Alice Outcalt, and Kate E. Boyd, teachers of the A, B, C, and 
and D Primary. Jesse Newsom, teacher of A Division of the Colored 
School receives $650, and Miss Georgie Whyte, of the B Division $450. 
We shall be glad to learn the salaries paid this year in other towns of 
Ohio. Such items are valuable by way of comparison. 
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The Earlhamite for last month says that "Harper's Magazine is fifty- 



three years old." We have been a subscriber to the magazine ever since 
it began, and we did not begin until we were about twenty-two years of 
age and we lack five years of being fifty-three. The first number of the 
•magazine was dated June, 1850. The November number of 1876 com- 
pleted the fifty-third volume, not year. 

It is said that the average salary of the county superintendents of 

Nebraska is $300. We hardly blame those who want to abolish the sys- 
tem because a system that costs so little cannot be worth much. The 
-county-superintendency system in every State, except Pennsylvania, that 
has such a system is a disgrace to what pretends to be enlightened legisla- 
tion. Even in Pennsylvania the second State in rank in population with 
only about sixty-five counties the salary of the superintendent is in one 
•county as low as $500. The highest salary is only $2,250. 

The Union-County Institute held in Lewisburg, Pa., about 70 miles 

north of Harrisburg the holiday week was a very pleasant one. The 
Tegular instructors were W. D. Henkle, of Ohio, and Prof. Montgomery, 
of Millersville Normal School, Pa. Evening lectures were delivered by 
Dr. Loomis, Prof. Hill, and Col. Armes. Speeches were made by several 
visitors from other counties, Professors Coffin, Schneider, and Rev. Mr. 
Hays, Principal of the Shippensburg Normal School, and by Mr. Gahan, 
Supt. of Lycoming Co. 

The Erie-and-Huron-County Teachers' Association meets the 

third of this month at Monroeville. Supt. Collier of Fairfield, Supt. C. 
W. Butler and Miss Reed of Plymouth, Emma Butler of Wakeman, Supt 
C R. Chittenden of Oberlin, L. C. Laylin of Norwalk, Supt. C. W. Scrog- 
gie of Fitchville, I. E. Morey of Milan, are on the programme. Corporal 
Punishment is to be discussed by C. W. Oakes, E. E. Phillips, L. C. Lay- 
lin, A. J. Michael, C. E. Roberts, and Joe. P. Owen ; and Music by Prof. 
Collins, of Sandusky. 

The Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton, Jan. 

13th. Emma Paddock read a paper on " Hope that you may be useful 
and happy," and Jas. B. Berry, one on "Symmes's Theory of Concentric 
Spheres," which was discussed by Alston Ellis. Miss Orris R. White read 
an essay on "Useful Employments," and R. M. Mitchell of Monroe, a 
payer on "How shall I cultivate Reasoning Power?" which was discussed 
by Mr. Ellis. "The Burial of De Soto," as read by Julia Woodmansee of 
Jones's Station elicited considerable applause. The usual excellent music 
was by Louis Miller, W. Aiken, N. Gray, and Pauline Straub. The next 
meeting will be held in Hamilton the third Saturday of this month. 

The Colorado Teachers' Association met in Boulder in the first 

week of January. Addresses were delivered by Aaron Gove of Denver 
and Attorney General Sampson, and papers were read by Miss Frona 
Randall of Denver ("Written Work in Schools"), Prof. Dow of Boulder 
("Woman's Place in School"), Miss Washburn ("Essential Incentives to 
Labor"), D. Boyd of Greeley ("Higher Education in Colorado"), and C. 
E. Parkinson ("Country Schools"). A portion of Mr. Gove's address 
printed in the Boulder-County News of Jan. 12, shows that it was full of 
V .good sense. 
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- — The Reunion of the Logan-County Teachers' Association took place 
. in 'Belle Centre, Dec. 26 and 27. About 80 teachers were present to enjoy 
and profit by the exercises. The address of Pres. Williamson was on 
"Take Time." "What shall I teach my Pupils" was the subject of an 
i essay by Wm. Hoover of Bellefontaine, "History," of one by John Mac- 
Kinnon, "What doest thou," one by Maggie McAra. County Superin- 
i tendency was discussed by Messrs. Surface, G. W. Snyder of Caledonia, 
J Marion Co., Ruhns, Hoover, and others; Compulsory Education by 
Messrs. McFarland of Quincy and G. W. Snyder ; and Mental Arithmetic 
by Messrs. Snyder, Kuhns, MacKinnon, and others. The evening of the 
26th was devoted to an address by the Rev. Mr. Kalt on the subject ; — 
"Who made you," <and a Sociable. The exercises were interspersed with 
music. The Association adjourned to the first Monday in August next 
to continue in session as an Institute for four weeks. 

We regret that no one has sent us an account of the proceedings of 



the Ohio College Association at Delaware in holiday week. The only 
account we have seen is one mixed up with a Musical Teachers' Educa- 
tional Association, published in the Cleveland Weekly Herald of January 
6, in which the College- Association Proceedings are spoken of as proceed- 
ings of the Musical Association. It is said that Marietta College was 
represented by Pres. I. W. Andrews, Western-Reserve College by Pres* 
| Cutler, Morley, and Kennon, Buchtel by Pres. McCollester and Knight, 
Otterbein University by Pres. Thompson, Haywood, and McFadden, 
Denison University by Pres. E. B. Andrews, Ohio University by Pres. 
Scott, Wittenberg College by Pres. Helwig and Geiger, Oberlin by Shurt- 
liff, Ellis, and Ryder, Wooster University by Pres. Taylor, Kenyon 
College by Dr. Tappan, the Agricultural College by McFarland and Tuttle r 
the University of Cincinnati by Eddy, Clark, and Warder, Ohio Wesleyan 
University by Pres. Payne, Williams, Merrick, McCabe* Nelson, Lacroix, 
Perkins, and Richard Parsons, and Ohio Female College by Pres. Rich- 
ardson. 

The following is a condensed account of the proceeding of the 

seventh annual session of the Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Association, 
in Wapakoneta, Dec. 26, and 27, 1876 : 

The President, J. A. Pittsford of Mt. Blanchard, delivered an inaugural 
address, subject, "Notes on Reading," which was discussed by J. D. Flenner 
of Cairo, H. S. Lehr of Ada, and J. S. Staley of BlufFton. W. F. Torrence 
of St. Mary's read a paper on "The Wants of Country Schools" which 
was discussed by H. S. Lehr and others. C. F. Palmer of Findlay read a 
paper on "The Study of English," which was discussed by A. G. Smith 
of Perrysburg, W. O. Brown of South Toledo, H. S. Lehr, Gen. Amos of 
Sidney, C. W. Williamson of Wapakoneta, and others. S. F. De Ford of 
Ottawa read a paper on "Utilized Power" which was discussed by J. W. 
Bowd of Troy, J. W. Zeiler, H. S. Lehr, and C. W. Williamson. An even- 
ing address on "How to achieve Success" was delivered by the Hon. Jas„ 
McKenzie. On Wednesday J. B. Peaslee of Cincinnati spoke an hour on 
"How to teach Arithmetic," G. W. Walker of Lima read a paper on "Ex- 
aminations," and J. D. Flenner read a paper which had been prepared by 
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J. Fraise Richard of Ada, A. B. Cole one on "Verify your Credentials," 
and J. B. Peaslee spoke on "Methods of Teaching Spelling," closing with 
the reading of the poem entitled "The Old Man at School." Resolutions 
relating to the death of S. C. Crumbaugh of Toledo were passed. The ses- 
sion is said to have been the largest and most entertaining of the seven 
that have been held. The papers were of a high order. The next meeting 
will be held in Ottawa. Officers elected : — Pres., G. W. Walker, Vice- 
Presidents, A. B. Cole, A. G. Smith, and J. D. Flenner, Sec, W. O. Brown, 
Treas., J. A. Pittsford, Ex. Com., S. F. De Ford, C. F. Palmer, and W. K 
Torrence. 



Ohio. 



PERSONAL. 

-W. C. Thomas is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Utica, Ohio. 
-P. 0. Phillips is Principal of the Public Schools of Collamer, Ohio. 
-J. F. Whiteleather has charge of the Public School at Moultrie, 

-Martin Friedbebg is the teacher of German in the Toledo High 



School. 

Miss Allie Copfeen is Principal of the Public Schools of Bell 

Brook, Ohio. 

John Wherkell is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

E. S. Cox is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Parkersburg, 

West Virginia. 

H. N. Mertz is|Principal of the Ritchie School of Wheeling, 

West Virginia. 

Dr. Washington Hasbrouck is Principal of the New- Jersey State 

Normal School at Trenton. 

R. A. PREACE^has been elected Superintendent of Drawing in the 




Public Schools offcBaltimore, Md. 

Wm. Locke has succeeded D. T. Ramsey as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Prof. R.fB. Marsh is now serving his tenth year as Superintendent 

of the Public Schools of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Lewis Force, the special teacher of elocution in the Cleveland 

Public Schools,|receives a salary of $1,000 a year. 

Francis Cogswell has been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Cambridge, Mass. Salary $2300. 

Robert Curry of Pennsylvania, has succeeded S. R. Thompson as 

Principal of the NormalJSchool at Peru, Nebraska. 

Alexander BAiN,;the well-known Scottish philosopher and author, 

died last month in the sixty-second year of his age. 
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Samuel N. Sweet, author of Sweet's Elocution and Oratorical Read- 
er, died recently in Albion, New York, at the age of 71. 

Chas. Tufts, founder of Tufts College (Universalist), Mass., died 

about a month ago at his home in Somerville, in his ninety-fifth year. 

Miss Eliza Merriam, who died in Lowell, Mass., December 24, 1876, 

had for thirty-eight and a half years taught a primary school in that City. 

J. C. Murray, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Lebanon, O., 

was fiercely assaulted on the 9th of last month by a large and muscular 
pupil. 

D. T. Ramsey, late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Miam- 

isburg, Ohio, is now representing Jones & Bros., Publishers of Ridpath's 
Histories. \ 

C. W. Von Coelln, State Superintendent of Iowa, promises to 

publish his official opinions in the American Journal of Education, 
published in St. Louis. 

Alston Ellis,. Superintendent of the Public Schools of Hamilton, 

Ohio, received last month a New- Year's gift from the Hamilton teachers. 
It was a handsome arm-chair. 

Dr» Wm. Lu. Breckenridge, formerly President of Centre College, 

Kentucky, died December 26> 1876y on his farm at Raymore, Mo., in the 
seventy-third year of his age. 

1. N. George of Neville Institute has succeeded the Rev. Mr. Riggle 

as Superintendent of the Public Schools of East Liverpool, Ohio. Mr. 
Riggle has gone to Santa Fe, New Mexico* 

J. H. Grove has been* connected with the Public Schools of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, for six years, the first three as Principal of the High 
School, and the last three as Superintendent. 

D. WVDe Lay in the issue of the South -Charleston Courier, dated 

January 10, gives a report of the Public Schools for the preceding week 
and appends to it some wholesome advice te parents. 

R. H. Holbrook, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Vine- 
land, N. J., discussed u Methods of Teaching beginners to read " before 
tiie Cape-May-County Teachers' Institute last November,, held in Cape- 
May City. 

Moses T. Brown, of Tufts College, Mass., formerly Superintendent 

*f the Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio, recently read before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers' Association, a paper entitled "Elements of Expression 
in Speech." 

At the same Association Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of St Louis, delivered 

an address on the 4i Educational Significance of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion." 

J. H. Sampson,, formerly agent for A. S. Barnes & Co. r at Columbus, 

Ohio, now is general Ohio agent for the map publications of Rand, 
McNally, & Co., also for National School Furniture Company. He also- 
represents several other specialties. 
6 
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, Hough, according to the Indiana School Journal, has more 
ks written by Indiana authors and about Indiana. It would 
ig to know how many books have been written by Ohio 
bow many about Ohio. 

[. Twisswith D. E. Williams has opened an establishment 
, Ohio, for furnishing scientific books, philosophical appara- 
;ral school supplies. Mr. Twiss still acts in his old capacity 
D. Appleton & Co. 

o Kirk of Chicago has entered upon his duties as Principal 
al School at ("ape Girardeau, Mo. Mr. Kirk was former y 
Mie of the Public Schoolsof Columbus. We wish him success 
eld of labor, and know that he has the ability to achieve it. ■ 
McDonald of Wellsville, Chas. F. Dean of Iron ton, Howie 
A of Hamilton, L. D. Brown of Eaton, J. H. Brownwell of 
nd Win. H. Morgan of Cincinnati, received State Certificates 
ite Board of Examiners at their meeting in December, in 

ev. Dr. Alexis Caswell died, three weeks ago, at his residence 
:e, R. I., at the age of 78. He was a Professor in Brown 
rom 1828 to 1868, and after that President until 1872, thus 
Alma Mater forty-four years. He received his bachelor's 
22. 

3. Bradley Principal of the Albany (N. Y.) High School has 
edal with the inscription " Primer Premio — Exposition Inter- 
?hUi F.n 1875" on one side, and the bust of Minerva on the 

medal was granted for the best plan of organizing a school of 
ate grade. Plans were sent from prominent schools in Eng- 
, and Germany, and several American cities among which 
ork, Boston, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
tf. L. Hahvky in December last resigned her position as 

the B Grammar-School Grade in the Central Building in 
She was the only teacher in the schools at the time of her 
that was connected with the schools when Mr. Findley 
: Superin tendency of them. During the sixteen years and 
, that she taught in the schools site held a position in a 
de. 

r G. Rogers, Principal of the Springfield (O.) High School, 
le, were lost in the late disaster at Ashtabula. Mr. Rogers 

man of great worth. The testimonial adopted by the Board 
i January 8, was a fitting tribute to his memory, as well as 
e remembered memorial services in the Second Presbyterian 
le afternoon of January 5th. 

INSTITUTES. 
Co.— Place, Columbus; time of beginning, Dec. 19; duration, 
enrolment, 171; average daily attendance including visitors 
ors, Prof. Haywood (geography), Prof. R. W. McFarland 
E. K. Bryan (penmanship), John Ogden (pedagogics), D. J. 
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Snvder (grammar), A. B. Sliauck (music), and W. Y. Bartels (spelling^. 
The Hod. C. S. Smart addressed the Institute on the "Duties of Teachers." 
The evening lecturers were Prof. T. C. Mendenhall ("Latitude and Longi- 
tude," and "Weights and Measures") and Prof. Haywood (Local Climate, 
Seasons, Tides, Tidal Waves and Trade Winds). Officers elected :— Pres., 
A. B. Shauck of Hilliard, Treas., L. L. Pegg of Mifflinville, Executive 
Committee, D. J. Snyder of Reynoldsburgh, W. Y. Bartels of Westerville, 
and D. C. Arnold of Columbus. The Institute is said to have been very 
interesting. The county examiners Messrs. Snyder, Pegg, and A. B. Coit 
showed their appreciation of the value of the County Institute by attend- 
ing every day. 

Knox Co. — Place, Martinsburg; time of beginning, October 23d; dura- 
tion, one week; enrolment, about 60; instructors, Lafever, Merrin, 
Kunkel, Kennon, and Headington ; evening lecturers, Kunkel (Compul- 
sory Education), Merrin (Duties of Parents and Teachers), Lafever 
(Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography). Officers elected : J. 
C. Merrin, President; S. Kunkel, Secretary; H. W. Kennon, Advisory 
Committee. It was pronounced equal to any institute ever held in the 
county. 

Fulton Co. — Place, Wauseon ; time of beginning, October 30; duration, 
one week; enrolment, 184, being an increase of 38 over last year; 
instructors, T. W. Harvey, Robert Kidd, J. E. Sater, and the Rev. Mr. 
Pond. The budget-box questions were confined to Theory and Practice. 
Monday evening was occupied by short spe*ches from the Reverends 
Pond, Atwater, and Eddy; Tuesday evening, by essays from A. J. Cun- 
ningham, Fannie Brigham, H. W\ Shaffer, Hattie Fansler, and G. W. 
Barman ; the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday by Prof. Kidd ; and 
Friday evening by T. W. Harvey on School Supervision, and by Mrs. U. 
E. Hamilton who read an essay on " True Beauty.*' Among the compli- 
mentary resolutions was one thanking the President John McConkie for 
41 the kind and pleasant manner in which he had presided over the 
Institute." 

Washington Co. — Place, Marietta; time of beginning, November 14; 
duration, one week ; enrolment, about 150; instructors, W. S. Goodnough 
(drawing), George T. McCord (grammar and theory and practice), G. R. 
Ro8seter (arithmetic and mathematical geography), and W. H. Morton 
^(penmanship and map-drawing) ; evening lecturers, George R. Gear 
("The Queen's English"), George T. McCord ("Our Mother Tongue"), 
W. H. Morton ("How can our schools be improved?"), and W. S. Good- 
nough ("The Introduction of Drawing into our Public Schools"). The 
teachers were delighted with the exceedingly-practical character of Prof, 
(joodnough's work, and the pertinence of the instructions given by Messrs. 
McCord, Rosseter, and Morton. The evening addresses were pronounced 
excellent. O. H. Mitchell of the Marietta High School gave an account 
of the proceedings of the Orthographic Convention that met in Philadel- 
phia last summer, and Dr. I. W. Andrews gave an hour's talk on the 
u Early History of the State and Washington County." The President 
of the Institute, M. D. Follett, in his opening remarks explained" the 
"Origin and Progress of our Present School Law " and its application to 
contracts. This Institute was pronounced interesting from first to last. 

Ashtabula Co. — Place, ^onneaut; time of beginning, November 20; 
duration, one week; enrolment, 50 gentlemen and 52 ladies; regular 
instructors, E. T. Tappan (arithmetic, history, geography, theory and 
; practice, and school government), W. D. Henkle (grammar, geography, 
dictionary, reading, and school government), Rev. J. T. Oxtoby (English 
language), and E. C. Greenlee (music) ; evening lecturers, E. T. Tappan 
("The Distance of the Stars" and "National Life"), and the Rev. J. T. 
Oxtbbv ("A Peep into Print" and "Likes and Dislikes"). S. A. Searle 
and Wm. Eby each gave one lesson in penmanship, and A. H. Stockham 
read an essay on "Health in the School-room." A resolution in favor 
of Phonetic Spelling w T as adopted, and one in favor of giving more 
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attention to "writing in our common schools, and tnat the higher branches 
should not exclude the common." L. L. Hamlin did his duty admirably 
as President. Officers elected: President, N. L. Guthrie, - Conneaut; 
Vice-President, Miss A. E. Cole, Kingsville ; Secretary, Wm. M. Eames, 
Jr., Ashtabula; Treasurer, E. B. Wilson, Kmgsville; Executive Commit- 
tee, A. H. Viets, Jefferson, Mrs. J. P. Treat, Geneva, and E. R Wilson. 

Putnam Co. — Place, Columbus Grove; time of beginning, July 31; 
duration, two weeks; enrolment, about 50; instructors, Dr. A. Schuyler 
and S. F. De Ford (first week), and J. Barnard (second week). Three 
evening lectures were given. The attendance was regular and the interest 
sustained. Subscriptions 9. This report was not received until too late 
for the December issue, hence the delay. 

Guernsey? Co. — Place, Cambridge; time of beginning, December 25; 
u rat ion, one week; enrolment, over 100; second day 7cS gentlemen and 
51 ladies; instructors, G. T. McCord, J. C. Hartzler, W. H. Morton, and 
U.< J. Kniseley (?) ; evening lecturer, W. H. Morton ( " How can we 
improve our schorls"). This report is made from the issue of The 
Guernsey Times of December 28, and refers only to the work of the pre- 
ceding day. The rest of the report we have not at hand, as the Time* for 
January 3d failed to reach us. 
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Our First Hundred Years: the Life of the United States of America, 
illustrated in its Four Great Periods, Colonization, Consolidation, De- 
velopment, Achievement. By C. Edwards Lester. New York : United 
States Publishing Company, No. 205 East Twelfth Street. 1877. Page* 
981. 

We hardly know how to describe this magnificent volume. It does not 
resemble an ordinary prosaic history. It is a series not of essays but of 
brilliant paragraphs, such as the author of the Napoleon Dynasty knows 
well how to write. The field covered is as wide as that of human effort 
as exhibited in the life of our nation, in all its relations,, political, religi- 
ous, literary, scientific, ete. Such a work cannot fail to infuse into the- 
minds of its readers a love for our country's benefactors, whether states- 
men, judges, divines, poets, historians, inventors, physicians, teachers, 
etc. We have seen it announced that this work has been placed in the 
list of text-books adopted by the New- York Board of Education. The 
work beside being pleasant to read is also an excellent book for reference, 
as here are gathered items of information from all quarters.. 
White's Progressive Art 8tui>ies* Ivison^. Blakeman r Taylor; & Go.. 
New York and Chicago. 

We have received three packets of these studies. The primary packet^ 
for drawing bv guide-points contains cards from A. to (X, each 20 by IT 
centimetres, giving 249 varieties of lines ami figures. The ornamental 
packet, numbered C, contains 12 cards 25 by 19*centimetres r a portion of 
which are examples in beautiful colors. It is accompanied by a lfcpagfr 
pamphlet, the size of the cards, that explains the designs, which are by 
Clarence Eytinge. The Landscape paeket contains 12 cards of the size of 
the last with pamphlet, and 12 blank cards. 

Inventional Geometry:: A Series of Problems^ intended to familiarize- 
the pupil with geometrical conceptions, and to exercise his inventive 
faculty. By Wm. Geo. Spencer, with a Prefatory Note by Herbert 
Spencer. New York : IX Appleton & Co. 1877. Pages 9T. 
This is one of the Science Primers prepared by the father of the cele- 
brated Herbert Spencer. It contains 446 exercises or questions. The fol- 
lowing are samples of their character : " 6& Can you make an isosceles 
triangle without using more than one circle?" "86. Of how few lines 
can you make a figure with a reentrant angle? " " 265. Can you draw a 
tangent to an arc of 90° ? " " 407. Can you place a square in any trian- ' 
gle?" 
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EDUCATION DEFINED IN TERMS OF ORGANIC 

PHENOMENA. 
§ 2. The Data op a Philosophic Definition of Education. 

1. What the data must be. The question may arise why a term 
as familiar as education should stand in need of definition. The 
answer is found in the fact that language is a slow and uncon- 
scious growth of the human mind, and that words come into 
general use and represent ideas that are vague and empiric 
long before they acquire definite and scientific meanings. To 
free such important terms as education from their vagueness, 
and to give them clear and distinct connotations, which shall 
be in harmony with the real and essential attributes embodied 
in the things represented by them, is the work of philosophy 
and science. If possible the fundamental law which underlies 
those attributes which form a distinct class or concept should 
be developed and made the central idea in a good definition. 
Since the establishment of the correlation of forces, light has 
been defined as that mode of molecular motion which excites 
in us visual sensations. This definition is based on the deepest 
and widest generalization of physical science. Hence to define 
the term education in a way that shall meet the demands of 
philosophy and science, it is necessary to ascertain, so far as 
possible, the essential attributes which enter into the educa- 
tional process, and also the fundamental law and conditions 
7 
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through which those attributes are evolved. Such attributes 
must be fixed upon, which, because'of their constancy, univer- 
sality, and fundamental nature, will logically lead to the great- 
est number of Interesting and important properties which 
may admit of extensive practical applications. 

2. What the data must be. In seeking the data out of which 
to frame a correct definition of education, we might adopt one 
of two irfethods. We might, in the first place, make a study of 
the various theories of education as these have been advanced 
by their eminent expounders, and reduced to practice by their 
disciples. But, unfortunately, we find here much that is dis- 
cordant and conflicting among those different theories. The 
only way in which it would be possible to learn whatever of 
truth there may be in each of those systems would be by com- 
paring them, one by one, with man himself, the being to be 
educated. The nature, the requirements, and the interests of 
man as he appears in the midst of the complex and multiform 
relations which environ him must constitute the ultimate 
criterion by which to judge of every thing which aspires to 
enter as an element into his education. Hence the more scien- 
tific method will be to go directly to man that we may learn, 
so far as possible, what are those fundamental laws and facts 
of human nature which, as manifested in his complex organ- 
ism, must underlie a true theory of education. Hence to 
determine what is a true definition of education really involves 
a discussion relative to the true nature and theory of education. 

3. How the data must be derived. After it has been settled that 
the data out of which a philosophic definition of education 
can be constructed mugt be derived directly from the study of 
human nature, other important questions arise. From what 
point of view shall man be contemplated, and what shall be 
the method of studying his complex and mysterious nature? 
Shall the student of human nature adopt the method of physics, 
and begin with the concrete material facts which the Creator 
has impressed on man's physical organism, and by means of 
these endeavor to rise to a knowledge of the facts and laws of 
his mental organism? Or shall he adopt the method of meta- 
physics which confines itself exclusively to the facts of con- 
sciousness, and endeavor to learn from these the educational 
laws of human nature? Again, shall the investigation be 
carried on inductively or deductively? — for the facts of human 
nature whether these be of an objective or subjective character, 
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may be studied according to either one of those methods. We 
Teason inductively when we pass from the particular facts to 
the general law which underlies the facts; deductively, when 
! we reverse this process, ai>d pass from the fundamental law to 
! the particular facts embraced within it. The point of view 
from which man should be contemplated depends on the nature 
| of the particular science which finds its data in his complex 
1 organism. The study of human nature has developed several 
sciences; while there are several others waiting to be developed 
through our advancing knowledge. The science of sociology 
makes prominent those social instincts and tendencies which 
move men to organize themselves into communities. Ethics 
views man as a moral being endowed with a conscience, and 
founds on this the laws of right action which regulate the 
conduct of men in their relations to one another. Theology 
deals with the religious faculty in man, and the spiritual facts 
in his history to which this faculty has given origin. Physi- 
ology brings into prominence man's physical organism; while 
psychology makes prominent mental phenomena as its special 
subject-matter. But the educational process, in any view 
i which we may take of it, must take account of the whole man, 
I physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. Hence, of all the 
\ students of human nature, there are none who are required to 
j take so comprehensive a view of man as is the educator who 
has to deal with this "paragon of animals" as a combination 
of complex forces, physical and mental, whiqh as they gradu- 
ally assert their power in his unfolding organism he is required 
to control and direct. While therefore those other sciences of 
human nature, from their special character, are allowed to view 
exclusively some particular aspect of man's being, education 
as a science must view him in all aspects, as a social, moral, 
religious being, — as a complex being, composed of body, soul, 
and spirit. With regard to the two methods of studying 
human nature, the objective and the subjective, the former 
should precede the latter, for the reason that man- stands as 
the apex of earthly being, and forms the culmination, the 
final summing up of the vast system of nature, mineral, veg- 
etable, animal, and spiritual. Hence, the scientific study of 
human nature must advance from the inorganic to the organic, 
from physics to physiology, and from physiology to psychology. 
By thus ascending step by step, we come to the nervous sys- 
tem, the culmination of which is the brain which presents 
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matter in its most highly organized and exalted state as known 
to us. The next step leads to those immaterial phenomena 
known as psychical, the highest manifestation of which is 
consciousness. Again, in the study of human nature induction 
must precede deduction. In mathematics we may pursue the 
deductive method, because a single case possesses the charac- 
teristics of universality and necessity which admits of no 
exceptions or modifications. But in the biological sciences, 
among which are classed physiology, psychology, and educa- 
tion, the elements and forces which bperate together to produce 
phenomena known as vital, each individual case is a product 
of many factors, all of which must be taken into the account 
to give even qualitative results. Every child placed under 
the training of the teacher is a complex and difficult problem, 
demanding, at his hands, a true solution. Into every concrete 
example there enter many forces and elements combined in a 
way that never repeats itself in any two cases, so that it is 
possible to attain to any thing like scientific prevision only 
by an extensive Induction of facts. What, then, are those; 
facts? We can be put on the true line of investigation by 
considering that Education as a process, or movement towards 
the realization of a definite end, must proceed according to 
certain well- established laws. It must have its genesis^ its 
causes, efficient and conditional, its form, and its final end. We 
must therefore have (1.) the law of its genesis, (2.) the law of 
its efficient cause, (3.) the law or laws of its conditional causes, 
(4.) the law of its form, and (5.) the law of its final end. 

§ 3. The Duality of Human nature. 

1. The fundamental fact in the organism of man. The first 
important fact which a true theory of education must take 
into the account, which, indeed, constitutes the basis and pri- 
mordial principle out of which all others are evolved is the 
duality of human nature. One aspect of this nature presents 
the phenomenon of a physical organism composed of different 
coexistent organs occupying space; the other, that of a mental 
structure made up of successive states of consciousness mani- 
fested in time. The body with its material organs serves as 
the instrument through which action and reaction are carried 
on between the subjective mental world and the objective 
material world. The mode of union between these two natures 
has been the puzzling problem of speculative philosophy in all 
ages. The materialist would surmount the difficulty by mak- 

i i 
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ing man all matter; the idealist, by making him all spirit. 
But neither one of those theories is any real solution of this 
mystery, since consciousness itself in all its phases ever asserts 
that between that whose essential nature is extension and that 
whose essential attribute is thought there can be nothing like 
identity or similarity. Hence, the practical educator accepts 
the duality of man as an # ultimate fact in nature which may 
afford material for the discussions of speculative philosophy, 
but which form the foundations on which science builds her 
superstructures. The teacher instead of ideally separating 
what God has joined together in harmonious union, makes a 
study of those two dissimilar natures of man in their reciprocal 
action that he may learn the laws of human development and 
culture. In the same degree in which man's education is made 
a double process, a development of both body and mind, as 
demanded by this law of his dual nature, does he exemplify 
in his being the power, the grandeur, the beauty and symmetry 
of a life which flows from the equilibrium produced by the 
perfect balancing of physical and spiritual forces. But we car^ 
educate those two natures together only as we understand the 
laws of their reciprocal action. 

2. The Reciprocal action of Body and Mind. Since the two 
natures of man, the physical and the mental, are united into 
a living unit, it follows that we cannot understand the laws 
which control the action of one part of his nature without 
understanding those which control the other part. Body and 
mind must be studied together by the educator and physician 
for the same reason that the physiologist must study organs 
and their correlated functions together, in order to understand 
either. That two sets of coexisting phenomena, like those of 
body and mind, should continually exercise a reciprocal influ- 
ence over each other, is in perfect harmony with all w r e know 
of the course and analogy of nature around us. But this recip- 
rocal influence is a law which has be§n arrived at, not deduc- 
tively or analogically, but inductively by an extensive study 
of facts. The quality and quantity of mental action are found 
to depend not only upon the Cerebrum, but also, in a most 
important sense, on the organic life. The delicate thread of 
mercury in the tube of the thermometer is not more sensitive 
to changes in the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere 
than is the mind to the molecular changes in the blood, as is 
shown by the effects of nareoties, such as opium and hashish 
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which produce great exhilaration of feeling and vividness-- of 
ideas; while, on the other hand, anaesthetics, such as choloro- 
form, so blunt the power of sensation as to suspend the- opera- 
tions of consciousness. But the quality and quantity of this 
highly-complex fluid which sways with such tremendous 
power our conscious and mental life depend upon the capacity 
and efficiency of the organs which elaborate it and propel it 
to the brain, such as the lungs, liter, heart, and digestive 
apparatus. The etymology of the word melancholy reminds of 
the fact that the sympathy of the mind with the organic life 
had become a matter of common observation long before the 
correlations of mind and body had been made a scientific study.* 

When we pass from internal to external movements, we find 
in the muscular system of man many striking illustrations of 
the reciprocal influence of body afcnd mind. The human hand 
endowed with the power of numberless and complicated mo- 
tions made possible by its wonderful structure, and thereby 
rendered capable of subserving ends of the highest order of 
intelligence, can be understood only by taking into the account 
ttoe thinking reasoning mind which wields it. Such terms of 
metaphysics as perceive, apprehend, and comprehend, which origin- 
ally signified the act of grasping with the hand, afford a strik- 
ing proof of how large a share this bodily organ has had in 
educating the mind into a conscious recognition of its own 
operations. But it is in man's nervous system, culminating 
in his wonderful brain, that this reciprocal influence and cor- 
relation between the physical and the mental are most clearly 
exemplified. That the manifestation of mental phenomena is 
the special function of the Cerebral system of nerves, is an 
admitted doctrine of both physiology and psychology. u Ina 
human being," says Prof. Bain, "the circumstance of being 
acutely sensitive in one or two leading senses may rule the 
entire character, intellectual and moral. " 

If we view this relationship in a reverse order, we find a 
correlation equally striking and important between mental 
phenomena and the action of the motor nerves which execute 
the mandates of the Will in the form of muscular movements. 
The practical freedom of the will depends upon the extent to 
which the muscular system has been trained and educated 
into special modes of action. Unless there are what ma}- be 
termpd volitional residua organized and consolidated in the- 

* AHstoteles quidem ait t om^es ingeniosos melancholicos esse. Cic. Tusc. 1.33. 
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muscles through systematic and persistent training, and which 
are ready to respond to the stimulus of the Will, its power to 
produce definite effects upon the external world amounts to 
nothing. We can, therefore, only educate the will by educat- 
ing the muscles. It is by doing that man learns to do. If this 
were not true, then when the right hand has been disabled by 
paralysis the left might do its special work. It is doubtless 
true, as maintained by Dr. Maudsley, that muscular movements, 
which afterwards become intelligent and voluntary, are initia- 
ted by the spontaneous action of the motor centres of the 
nervous mechanism. Those spontaneous movements of the 
physical organism in the form of muscular action gradually 
awaken in the developing mind of the infant a conscious 
apprehension of their powers and capacities, and in this way 
educate the soul into an intelligent conception of their mean- 
ing and uses. Thus acts which were, at first, spontaneous and 
involuntary, come to be performed consciously and voluntarily; 
and the motor centres through the will become trained into 
movements which are not only intelligent, but which are far 
more complex than the simple spontaneous ones. 

3. The unfolding of the mind conditioned by the growth of the body. 
Since states of consciousness vary with changing bodily states, 
it follows that the educational process, to be philosophical, 
must find its basis in the laws growing out of this reciprocal 
and double movement. In contemplating this correlative 
influence, we see that mental development begins, rises, and 
expands with bodily growth; that as the sense organs are 
awakened into action, and trained to perform their functions, 
well and vigorously, the phenomena of mind in its various 
elements begin to manifest themselves, and are increased in 
power and efficiency in the same degree in which their physi- 
cal correlates are improved in the manner of working; in fine, 
that a growing body, with its powers trained and educated, is 
the condition of an unfolding mind. This dependence of the 
mind on the body is maintained through a complex nervous 
mechanism which thus serves as the medium between the sub- 
jective and the objective world. It is therefore a fundamental 
law of our dual nature, fully established by physiology and 
accepted by psychology, that cerebral growth and development 
conditioned mental growth and development, so that the degree 
of education, of which the mind of the individual is capable, 
is determined by the degree of " education and training, of 
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which the nervous mechanism is capable. Hence, it is only 
by understanding the nature of this physical mechanism of 
mind, and the laws and conditions of its action that we can 
approach the mind itself and educate it into special modes and 
desired forms of action. If this law had no existence, if men- 
tal action was not paralleled and conditioned by material nerve 
action, then it would be impossible to approach and develop 
the mind into a correspondence with external relations. This 
mental mechanism, though its action is in accordance with the 
principles of dynamics, and can hence be expressed in the 
terms of force and motion, cannot be passively wrought upon, 
like an inorganic substance, such as marble or clay in the 
hands of the artist. It is a living organism which possesses 
the power of responsive movements under the influence of 
external stimulants, by virtue of which it reacts "in a definite 
way to suitable impressions," organically registers its experi- 
ence, and thus acquires by education its special faculties. 
Hence the training of the nervous organism into special modes 
of action, which on its objective material side constitutes edu- 
cation, is an organic process in which spontaneity and other at- 
tributes peculiar to life have to be taken into the account. The 
vital attribute in the nervous organism which assumes the 
greatest prominence in the educational process is the wonder- 
ful property which enters into the nerve fibers and cells, by 
virtue of which it can be permanently impressed, and made 
to grow into those special modes of action in which it has been 
habituall} 7 exercised. We, then, have the inner psychological 
process conditioned by an outer organic process — a process in 
which mental growth, development, and assimilation mean 
the same thing subjectively that nerve growth, development, 
and assimilation mean objectively. 

4. Education an organic process. Since the impressions made 
upon the nervous organism of mind determine the kind and 
degree of development, of which the mind itself is capable, it 
follows that the terms used to describe one set of phenomena 
can also be rightly used to describe the other set. We can 
hence use the terms force, growth, development, organization, assm- 
ilation, and evolution, which express important laws and facts 
when applied to the organic phenomena of the nervous mech- 
anism to also express w.ith equal propriety, the correlative laws 
and facts which pertain to the mental organism. The phenom- 
ena with which educational science has to deal is composed, as 
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we have seen, of two mutually-related factors, one physiologi- 
cal, the other psychological. The one group of phenomena 
which have their origin in the conjoint and reciprocal action 
of these two forces can be correctly described by formulas orig- 
inally invented for the purpose of describing phenomena which 
have their origin exclusively in the organic life. Owing to 
correlative relation between the physical and the mental, we 
can truly say the mind grows and develops, and that hence 
education is an organic process, because the body grows and 
develops, and because this organic process which takes place 
in the training of the norve centres is the objective condition 
and counterpart of the corresponding subjective process. By 
thus viewing mind as a spiritual organism, unfolding its pow- 
ers by successive repetitions and assimilations of conscious 
experiences drawn from* the external world, we see that educa- 
tion should be expressed and defined, not in terms of meta- 
physics, but in terms of organic law. 

We now have the two conditioning laws which should enter 
into a philosophic definition of education. We have first the 
law that mental growth is conditioned by bodily growth, second that 
the organization of conscious states into the forms of thought which 
constitute intelligence is conditioned by the organization in the nerve 
centres of special modes of action produced by systematic training. 

J. M. Long. 



A NORMAL-SCHOOL COURSE. 

NO III. 

a 

In the study of any profession, or any art, the usual methods 
are, first to learn all that is possible or practicable concerning 
the material upon which the art is to be practiced; second, to 
become familiar with the nature and force of the instruments 
or agencies with which the work is to be carried on; and lastly, 
to study and practice the various methods of application, in 
order to acquire skill in performing the duties belonging to 
such profession or art. This process is quite universal; but it 
is more apparent in the medical profession than any other, 
since, in some of its aspects, it very nearly resembles that of 
teaching. 

The human body, for instance, or that upon which the heal- 
ing art is to be practiced, is studied with the utmost care and 
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scrutiny. Every bone and muscle, every ligament, vein, artery, 
and tissue is examined, its functions described, its position, 
and its possibilities as to health and disease pointed out, 
together with the laws regulating the normal and abnormal 
action of the same. In other words, the physiology of the man, 
and the pathology of disease are made a specialty. Following 
this, there is a careful examination of remedies, in which the 
whole field of therapeutics is surveyed; then follows the practice 
or physics, to secure skill in treatment. Here we see a type of 
the teacher's preparatory work. 

And what is true of the medical profession, is true to a cer- 
tain extent of every art and employment practiced among 
men. The painter and the sculptor, the artist and the artisan, 
the merchant and the mechanic, the farmer and the miner, all 
learn first the nature and capacity of the material upon which 
they propose to exert skill; then the names and uses of the 
tools they work with, and lastly the mode of operating them. 
These, in ordinary cases, however, or where the material is of 
little value, or where mistakes do not involve serious conse- 
quences, may all be carried on at the same time. But logically 
they stand in the order above. The right performance of the 
last involves a practical knowledge of the first and second. 
There is probably not a single exception to this generally -rec- 
ognized mode of procedure, however informal the preparation 
may be; and the success — other things being equal — is invari- 
abl} T measured by the thoroughness of the preparation. 

This is precisely what is claimed for the teacher's profession; 
for certainly, his is no exception to the general rule. He must, 
therefore, study first the man, or the material upon which he is 
to operate, the man in his mental, moral, and physical capaci- 
ties and peculiarities; man in infancy, youth, and maturity, 
the average boy and girl, together with the laws of growth, 
order of devolopment, and the general and special aptitudes, or 
educational wants, at each and all these periods; secondly, he 
is to make a careful diagnosis as to the educational value of all 
forms and departments of knowledge, as addressed to the mind; 
of all kinds of employments or exercises, as addressed to the 
bodv ; and of all classes and kind of incentives addressed to the 
moral or spiritual nature of man; and this too, at each success- 
ive period of the growth of the faculties, with a view to the 
proper adjustment of want and supply, at every stage of such 
growth; and lastly, he is to study and practice such methods 
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as shall be in harmony with the laws of man's nature, with 
knowledge as a means, and his education or true growth, as an 
end. 

It may be asked here, how the teacher is to study the materi- 
al, physical, and metaphysical, upon which he proposes to 
exercise his art before he is brought in contact with it, in the 
school-room? And in like manner how he is to study knowl- 
edge as a means or force, and the methods of applying it? In 
answer, allow me to say, that the normal school is the place, 
and. just the place, where this kind of study and preparation 
should be made. This is its specific work, as has already been 
shown: and Normal Schools that do not make this purely pro- 
fessional work a specialty, instead of spending their energies 
upon that which can be as well done, and even better, in the 
common schools and colleges, are not worthy the name of Nor- 
mal School. They should be classed with academies and common 
schools, were it not for injuring the reputation of the latter. 

But let us attend to this proposed difficulty, viz: How shall 
these subjects be presented, so that their study by pupils in a 
Normal School, shall be rendered practicable? They can how- 
ever, be presented only in outline here. Their full elaboration 
j would require two or three volumes of moderate size. The 
last one might be made to include the whole subject of practi- 
cal pedagogics : and it should constitute the study and practice 
of the senior year in the Normal School. 

In the absence of such helps — which, by the way are very 
much needed — the first of these topics, or " the study of man ," 
might be arranged for convenience of study, after the following 
manner : 

I. Man Physically, or what he is physically. 

II. Man Psychically, or what he is metaphysically. 

III. Man Historically, or what he has been doing in the world. 

Man physically considered, suggests first his Organism; sec- 
ond, his Periods of Life, or degrees of development; and third. 
The Laws of Growth regulating these periods. 

Of theirs* of these divisions, or the Organism, those of Nutri- 
tion or Growth should receive attention; second, those of Motion; 
and third, those of Thinking and Knowing. 

Of the second of these divisions, or the "periodicity of organs," 
first, the Early or Infant period should be carefully studied, it 
being the most important; second, the Intermediate Periods, their 
peculiarities and wants; and third, the Matured Stages of Life. 
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Of the third of these divisions, or The Laws Regulating Growth, 
etc., those relating to Appetite and Food stand first; second, those 
relating to Exercise and Labor; and third, those relating to Rec- 
reations and Rest. 

Returning to the consideration of the human organism, we 
findt those of Digestion standing first; second, those of Circula- 
tion; and third, those of Respiration. 

Of those concerned in the movements of the body, we find, 
first, a class that, for convenience, we may call the organs of 
Tension and Protection, as the Bones and Joints, and these again 
classified into those of the Head, the Trunk, and the Extremi- 
ties, etc.;* second, those whose office is the general movements 
of the body, as the muscles and tendons, the extensors and flexors 
and those used primarily for protection. 

Of those whose office it is to afford channels for Perception and 
Thought, we discover a set of organs or instruments that may 
fitly be denominated, first, those for the use of The Senses, or of 
Sense Perception, as the hand, the eye, the ear, the tongue and 
nostrils, with their furniture and functions; second, those of 
Sensations proper, as the sensorium of the brain, the sensory and 
motory nerves, .their centres and tracks, their general functions, 
as the afferent and efferent movements, etc.; third, those of 
Reflection, or the Ideational centres, those regions of the brain 
most concerned in the elaboration of thoughts, conception, 
imagination, reasoning, memory, etc. 

The laws regulating the activity, growth, and treatment of 
these organs at the various stages of their development, are 
found in the discussion of the periodicity of the faculties, and 
constitute a very important chapter in the theory of education. 

Recurring to the organs of " Nutrition" and their functions, 
and to a subdivision, Digestion, we find, first those concerned in 
the Preparation of the food, as the mouth, teeth,, tongue, glands, 
and their secretions ; second, those concerned in Deglutition as 
the pharynx and oesophagus; and third, those concerned in 
the Transformation of the food, as the stomach, its coats, orifices, 
glands, secretions, and functions; and in like manner, the 
intestines, the larger and smaller, their coats, glands, and 



*A more extended and minute classification and description must fol- 
low this mere outline, in which the several uses and capacities of these 
organs should be pointed out and illustrated, together with their right 
mode of treatment in health, and in disease. In a word it should be an 
•exercise in Living Physiology. 
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secretions; the glandular system, as the hepatic, the pancreatic, 
and the mesenteric, their secretions and offices. 

Recurring to the organs of " Circulation" we find first those 
concerned in the office of Absorption, as the lacteals and lym- 
phatic glands ; second those of Transportation, as the thoracic 
duct, veins, arteries, and the heart; third, those of Deposition 
as the arterial capillaries; and those of Removal, as the veinous 
capillaries, the lungs, skin, etc., etc. 

Of the organs of Respiration, we find first, those concerned in 
Breathing, as the nasal passages, trachea, and bronchi.; second, 
those concerned in the Changes wrought upon the blood, as the 
lungs, their vesicles, membranes, and their several uses. 

Thus the whole body as a living organism should be brought 
under careful review, for the purpose of obtaining a practical 
knowledge of its nature and functions, preparatory to taking 
charge of it as an object of education and growth, and especially 
as the instrument of the Mind. 

It will be readily seen that nothing more is attempted here, 
than a convenient outline. It is not claimed that it is even 
strictly scientific, or complete. But it will be seen that these 
subjects are so arranged that they can be conveniently studied 
in connection with Psychology and History; or in other words; 
man is studied as a whole first as to what he is in his bodily organ- 
ism; and second as to what he is in mind and morals; and third, 
as to how he has employed these gifts, or what he has done in the 
world, how he has behaved under given influences; and how 
we may improve him in all these respects, or what he may 
become under a proper course of treatment. 

It will also be noticed that Mental Science is studied in con- 
nection with man's physical organism. The fact that it has 
been studied hitherto, as a merely metaphysical branch, as 
something outside of the body, has led to endless theorizing, 
and to no very satisfactory results. We believe that mind is 
associated with the body; that while it may be regarded as a 
purely spiritual essence, operating though, affecting and 
affected by a material organism; yet it is known only by its 
manifestations, just as matter is known, — and hence may be 
as easily studied; and that the study of the one, to the exclu- 
sion of to the other, is a damage to both. 

In our next we propose an outline of man, considered Psychi- 
cally. John Ogden. 

Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio, 

January, 1877. 



An Urgent Necessity. 

AN URGENT NECESSITY. 

tide by Mr. John Ogden in the January issue of this 
r, begins with the following propositions: 
>e urgent necessities exist among teachers. The first 
nanency of Employment; the second a recognized Profess- 
erature; and the third is a Uniform System of professional 
The two former are, perhaps, the result of the latter." 
here indeed no necessities more urgent than these 
nong teachers?— Alas, there are many, although we do 
ttle those mentioned. All of them, however, may be 
ed in one: Teaching should be a profession. That it is not, 
; be denied, and is not denied by Mr. Ogden.— Why ie 
I not a profession? 
nswer, because the public mind is not educated up to 

■ that teaching should be a profession. If it were, the 
yould be easily found to make it so. It would be made 
le and influential, and thereby attractive for men and 
born to be teachers. It is not so now, and that is the 
ion why only a small fraction of our teachers are up to 
idard, really professional educators; while hundreds of 
ds of persons who might be such, are deterred from our 
1 and attracted toward others more profitable and influ- 
and thousands now teachers, are lost to our profession 
ew years of teaching, just when they are beginning to 
ssful. There is, among Anglo-Americans, more teach- 
nt than among any other nationality, more representa- 
nity, more amiability toward children, more explana- 
iquence, more natural vivacity and quickness in 
ing the salient point of every compass of knowledge, 
re is, likewise, among them more aversion to following 
fession for life than elsewhere. It is no secret among 
ues why this is so. — It is because the popular prejudice 
-e it that almost anybody iB good enough for a teacher, 

■ unfit for anything else; that a teacher is always too 
salaried, how trifling so ever may be his or her allow- 
lat teaching five or six hours a day is more a pleasure 

exhausting labor; that almost anybody else under- 
uore of schooling and education than the teaching 
ty; that they must, therefore, be controlled first and 
laymen, examined, re-examined, appointed and re-ap- 
as frequently as possible, by whomsoever but life-long 
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teachers; that they must not have an influence on the regula- 
tion of the school, that their advice in matters of school gov- 
ernment must not be sought, or slighted when proffered — all of 
which is better left with legislatures, boards of education, and 
school trustees, in short, bodies of laymen. Is this language 
too blunt? — Better than bland. Those who would reform a 
public prejudice will not succeed by carefully weighing every 
word they speak. 

We make bold to say that those who proclaim necessities in 
education which are only of secondary or tertiary importance, 
1 as the most urgent, cannot help preventing public opinion 
• from recognizing those of first importance. We go further. It 
j is unjust to lay so many faults at the door of our teachers, as 
| Mr. 0. does, as long as teaching is not being made attractive 
; and a profession by a reform of our public opinion. They are 
just as they are, because most of them are not born to be 
teachers, not prepared as they should be, not treated with the 
same deference to their own views as all other professional 
men are, and not duly rewarded for their labors. 
j There is a secret cause at the bottom of the oppression of the 
I teaching fraternity all over the world. The teacher is supposed 
•; to wield a future power over the destinies of state, church, and 
[ society. It is an old saying that he who controls the school, 
s controls the future of nations. State, church, and society, 
[ therefore, have at all times molded the school and all education 
in their own interests, and reduced the teacher to a mere tool, 
his vocation to a subordinate one, nay, a servile one. The 
consequence thereof is that nowhere the professional teachers 
—even where there are such — have a control of the schools; 
that the esteem in which they are held, is a sham, because it 
is shown to their persons only, not to their vocation; and that 
only exceptionally a great professional teacher can wield a 
reforming influence in school matters. The teachers as a class 
are, all over the world, worse paid than all other professional 
men, and their advice is less respected than any other profess- 
ional advice; and this is done on purpose. It is to keep us 
tame as a class, and to deter us from claiming our full due. 

Now this might be otherwise in these United States. Here, 
where the people themselves are supposed to govern, to make 
their own laws, and to chose their own officials, we might raise 
the school to a perfection unheard of before, simply by impress- 
ing the popular mind with the necessity to make teaching a 
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profession, and to make it attractive to persons born to be 
teachers. If every meeting of teachers took up this subject of 
agitation, if every educational periodical did resound it, if our 
petitions for a more profitable and influential position came 
before every legislature, board of education, and body of school 
trustees, we should soon make a beneficial impression and 
derive more and more results. Is this not of the very first 
importance for the school and for all of us. 

It is true, the reform by us proposed would swell the budget 
of every school — but there would be a corresponding decrease 
in the expenses of courts, penitentiaries, public charity, and 
public stealing. It is true, if the government of the school 
were entirely handed over to the teaching fraternity — of course 
under a strict surveillance of laymen, but so that the school 
laws were framed by the great body of teachers, and to be 
compromised on with the lawgivers, it would relieve many 
laymen of agreeable, or even profitable responsibilities, but 
are the schools to suffer under the inflictions of outside legisla- 
tion and command? It is true, the teachers as a class would 
then be independent and likely to entertain publicly and in 
school their own settled views; but as children of their time 
they would keep within safe bounds and refrain from giving 
offence to public opinion. 

Our teachers nowadays an army of privates, enlisted for a 
short term, and officered by a small number of life-long teachers 
as corporals, lieutenants, and captains; but the entire staff 
consists of laymen of very doubtful generalship. It is ridicu- 
lous to expect a due efficiency of such an army, even if the 
material happen to be good enough. From the rank and file 
upwards to the supreme commander, that army should consist 
of born soldiers — soldiers against ignorance and vice — governed 
by the laws of the profession, though sworn into the service of 
a particular state and kind of government. 

This is what we call the most urgent necessity among 
teachers. 

Irvington, N. J. A. Douai. 



THE NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

What end does instruction in spelling aim at?— To furnish 
a preparation that shall enable the pupil to spell words cor- 
rectly whenever he writes them, is the true end of instruction 
in spelling. This is the main aim and the only one unless we 
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admit that the spelling-lesson (even as a spelling-lesson) should 
do something toward making the tyro in the art of reading 
familiar with the forms and pronunciation of the words he sees 
on the printed page. Time was, before the day of primers and 
primary readers, when the spelling-book with its instruction 
in "the a-b-abs" was almost the only means employed in teach- 
ing the child his first lesson in reading. But one can read 
words readily without having anything like such an ideal of 
their form or such a remembrance of their letters as is neces- 
sary in order to write or to "print" them; and at the present 
day whatever the ordinary instruction in spelling may do to' 
promote the learning of reading it does incidentally rather' 
than designedly. The purpose that is now subserved by in- 
struction in the spelling-book is to furnish a preparation that 
shall enable the pupil to spell words correctly whenever he 
writes them. 

Ability to write words really the true end to be sought. 
—Spelling-book and writing-book are complements of each 
other; the one teaching how to make letters right, and the 
other how to use them right; and each playing a separate part 
in the attainment of a single end, the art of writing words. The 
ability to write words is in fact the great end to be attained, 
while to be able to spell them is only a part of this attainment. 
To teach the pupil merely to name the letters of words in their 
| order (oral spelling) is to teach only one branch of the bare 
theory of the art to be acquired, just as teaching the proper 
forms of script letters or of their component parts is instruc- 
tion in another branch of the same theory. 

The art can only be attained by practice. — But an art is 
never acquired by learning its theory alone; neither instructor 
nor learner may ignore its practice; for to master an art, its 
theory must be learned with and by its practice. The art of 
writing words, then, can only be learned by practicing it; and 
it is no mere inference, but a well-observed fact that by such 
practice not only spelling but also writing is soonest learned. 
Good spelling should be made a habit. — If spelling is to be 
learned as a preparation for writing words, it should be so 
learned that the pupil shall be able to spell correctly with 
almost no conscious etfort whatever. A knowledge of spelling 
to be of ready and practical use must be such that the proper 
letters will, as it were, flow out of the writer's pen of their 
8 
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own accord and the words seem to spell themselves. In short, 
good spelling should be made a habit ; it should become an act 
of spontaneous rather than of intentional memory. In aiming 
to make it such, it should be remembered that memory holds 
better what is seen than what is heard : — 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. — Hor. De Art. Poet. 
The forms of words must be impressed upon the memory 
rather than the mere names of their letters; and practice in writ- 
ing and reading written words is the only adequate means of 
doing this. 

Normal method of learning a spelling lesson. — Spelling, 
studied as a preparation for writing words, is more easily 
learned and better remembered by acquiring an ideal of the 
written form than by committing to memory the mere names 
of the letters that compose the word. A spelling-lesson is 
therefore best studied by first reading and observing the writ- 
ten or script form and then imitating that form in the actual 
writing of the word. If the pupil is required to prepare him- 
self for a merely oral recitation in spelling, his main endeavor 
is to memorize the names of the letters composing each word; 
very little attention will be given to the form of the word, and 
if it be any other than the script form, the little attention he 
may give will be of the least assistance to him when he comes 
to write the word; his recollection of it will be, as far as it is 
correct, merely a remembrance of the names of its letters. If 
he should write it wrong, memory will bring forward no ideal 
of its form to tell him at once that the word does not look right; 
and without this prompting (which perhaps is every one's sole 
reliance in finding out bad spelling) he will not himself notice 
his error. The spelling-book should therefore present the 
words to be learned in their script form; the pupils should be 
required to write from the book each word of the lesson, and 
should also (for reasons given farther on) compose and .write 
for each a sentence containing it; they should bring what is 
so written to the recitation and there each word should in turn 
be spelled aloud from the slate or paper and pronounced, and 
the pupil's own sentence for the word read. Learned by this 
method one's recollection of a word will not be a mere remem- 
brance of the names of letters composing it; the mind is im- 
pressed not only by sound but also in the more powerful way, 
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by form; the thing to be remembered is perceived with two 
senses instead of one; there is a more tense activity of the 
power of attention, and memory is better able to hold what is 
learned, and more likely spontaneously to recall it when it 
shall be wanted. 

Normal method of reciting a spelling-lesson. — In the act 
of writing a word from memory, the pupil's attention is divided 
between the effort to remember the letters and the effort to 
make them, and if he is writing his own thoughts there is still 
another element of distraction. It is evident then that until 
practice has made him able to write a word with almost uncon- 
scious effort he will be very liable to misspell it. That a pupil's 
ability to spell a word orally. is no certainty whatever that he 
will write it correctly is a fact often observed. A recitation in 
spelling should be a drill in writing words subject to all the 
ordinary causes of distraction ; it should also be a test of the 
pupil's ability so to write. It is therefore best conducted by 
requiring him to write from memory not only each word of the 
lesson, but at the same time an original sentence containing 
that word. Each pupil should in turn as the teacher pro- 
nounces, write upon the blackboard a word and his sentence 
for it. This may at first, especially with pupils unable to 
write well, seem to require too much time, but if the exercise 
is only persevered in there will soon be a marked progress in 
the legibility. and speed of the writing, and it will not be long 
before comparatively few words will be misspelled; for there is 
a greater aversion to misspelling a word upon the blackboard 
than to misspelling it orally. The error made with the lips 
seems as it were to pass away with the sound of the voice, but 
the error upon the board stands out plainly in view until all 
have gazed upon it. In using these exercises the teacher will 
destroy the habit of heedless spelling when it exists and will 
each day be building up the habit of painstaking and care. 
There will be a growing desire to spell right and an increasing 
mortification at spelling wrong. It is in the end much the 
shortest way to learn spelling, really requiring least time; 
whatever is learned will be learned much better than by the 
old methods, and will by no means be so easily forgot; and 
besides the spelling and writing, the pupils will also learn 
language and many things that pertain to the art of composi- 
tion. A. G. Beecher. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



■We regret to announce the death, January 21, of the Hon. John 



A. Norris, formerly Ohio State Commissioner of Common Schools. He 
was born in Perry, Lake County, Ohio, August 10, 1835. He graduated 
at Kenyon College in 1860, after which he entered upon "the duties of 
tutor in Baton Rouge, La., where he remained until the breaking out of 
the war, the next year escaping to the North on next to the last train 
that got through from the South. He resided in Cadiz, Ohio, until the 
call for 300,000 men, when he organized Company C, of the Ninety-eighth 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was mustered into service at 
Camp Mingo, near Steubenville, August 23, 1862. The regiment took 
part in the bloody battle of Perry ville, at which Capt. Norris was severely 
wounded in his right leg. He soon, however, reported for duty. He 
was again wounded in the right leg in the Atlanta campaign, July 28, 
1864, in leading, as major of the regiment, a skirmish-line at Peachtree 
Creek. This wound resulted in the amputation of his right leg. Shortly 
after his discharge he received the appointment of Provost Marshal of 
the Sixteenth District, which he held until the discontinuance of the 
office. He was elected State School Commissioner in 1868. His nomina- 
tion, doubtless secured through the influence of John A. Bingham, was 
coldly and sullenly received by the educational men of the State, the 
belief being general that the nomination was due to the Hon. E. £. White, 
who was then acting as School Commissioner under appointment of Gov- 
ernor Tod, and was giving general satisfaction. Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Norris, after entering upon the duties of his office, by his earnest 
efforts and cooperation with the teachers of the State, won their respect 
and confidence. He was reelected in 1868, but resigned in June, 1869, to 
accept the more lucrative position of Pension Agent at Columbus. He 
was married March 6, 1866, to Miss Nettie Beebe, of Cadiz, Ohio, who 
with four children survives him. 



-Some months ago the " Nation " noticed the catalogue of Neophogen 



College, an upstart institution in Tennessee. In the " Ration " of Janu- 
ary 25, 1877, a correspondent, F. W. C. [Prof. F. W. Clarke, of Cincinnati 
University ?], puts in rival claims in behalf of some Ohio colleges. He 
says: — 

" In the eastern part of the State there is an institution known as the 
" One-Study Universitv." It is situated in Scio, but whether this fact has 
anything to do with Sciolism I am unable to say. In this university a 
student, according to the catalogue, * passes through the course by taking 
up and thoroughly completing one study at a time.' This is eminently 
satisfactory. It is indeed cheering to know that here in Ohio such thor- 
oughness is possible. What student ever l thoroughly completed ' any 
study in any Eastern college? [Why say Eastern college?]. And yet, in 
face of facts like these, Ohio Colleges (I oeg pardon, universities) are often 
accused of slipshod work and smattering. There is however, connected 
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with the One-Study University a fact which might be improperly used 
by a malicious person. One of its Bachelors of Arts is at present in the 
preparatory department of another Ohio university, trying to get exalted 
into the freshman class, and the professors who now have this person in 
charge cannot ascertain with any degree of certainty in just what 'one 
study ' he graduated. But is the One-Study University to blame for this 
unfortunate state of affairs? Certainly not; for it evidently filled this 
student fuller of learning than he could hold, so that somehow or other 
he sprang a mental leak. 

In 1869 we met the President of the One-Study University, then New- 
Market College, and obtained from him a full account of the philosophy 
of the system. If we remember rightly we learned that THREE WEEKS 
were given to the mastery of a work on Analytical Geometry. Our readers 
ought not to smile at this when they recall the comic illustration in the 
October number of Harper's Magazine in 1853, below which is the follow- 
ing text. 

" First Young Gent. — What a miwackulous tie, Fwank. How the 
doose do you manage ? 

Second Young Gent. — Yas. I fancy it is rather grand ; but then, you 
see I give the whole of my Mind to it ! " 



We have recently made a short tour of inspection, visiting the Pub- 
lic Schools of Alliance, Ravenna, Hudson, Youngstown, and Warren, as 
well as Western -Reserve College. In all the schools we observed excel- 
lent order. We shall allude only to the classes that most impressed us. 
The reading in the lower grades of the schools in Youngstown and Ra- 
venna, Alliance and Warren, was excellent. The reading in the High 
School at Ravenna was about the best we ever heard in a High School. 
The class is taught by Mrs. Pickett. The animation and force with which 
the young ladies read showed that Mrs. Pickett knows how to produce 
excellent results. We learned that Mrs. Pickett does not confine her in- 
struction to expression alone, but makes the exercise relate also to the 
historical and literary bearings of each lesson. The skill with which the 
pupils in Ravenna, Hudson, and Warren read music was very noticeable. 
The arithmetical teaching in Alliance, Youngstown, and Warren deserves 
especial commendation. Separate books on Mental Arithmetic are used 
in Youngstown. We heard good recitations in algebra and geometry in 
Ravenna, and trigonometry in Youngstown, and excellent recitations in 
grammar in Youngstown and Hudson. The only schools in which we 
witnessed drawing exercises was one in Warren where Mr. L. S. Thomp- 
son's system is taught. The teachers of Youngstown meet every Monday 
afternoon at four o'clock. We had the pleasure of meeting all of the thirty- 
seven teachers, one only being excused, at their meeting February 12. 
We here take the opportunity of tendering our grateful thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickett, Prof. De Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, Mr. and Mrs. 
M'Millan, and Mr. and Mrs. Moulton, whose hospitalities rendered our 
visits exceedingly pleasant. 

The Youngstown Public Schools are under the superintendency o* 

that veteran Superintendent Reuben M'Millan, a man of great force of 



I 
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character. It is needless to say that the schools are in good condition. 
We found them better than we had expected to find them, although our 
expectations were by no means moderate. There are in all connected 
with the schools, including the Superintendent, thiry-sev>en teachers. 
There are in the High School, called the Ray en School, two three-year ' 
courses. Greek is taught to those preparing for college. This excellent 
school has an abundant supply of physical and chemical apparatus worth 
$5,000. The apparatus is used too. This is more than can be said of the 
apparatus in many schools. Prof. E. S. Gregory, the Principal, formerly 
connected with Western-Reserve College, is an enthusiast in the Natural 
Sciences, and hence turns the apparatus, which has been collected by 
him, to the greatest possible account. Florence Rayen and Charles Thomas 
teach in this school at the respective salaries $900 and $750. The Princi- 
pal's salary is $1,700. We give the names of the teachers in the other 
school buildings, with their grades and salaries. Wood Street : — A and B 
Grammar, Julia A. Hitchcock and Sarah Pearson, $750 and $500 ; C and 
D Grammar, Minnie Weirick, and A Primary, Etta Walker, each $450; 
B, C, and D Primary, Mrs. L. M. Rupp, Maggie Robbins, and Nele Kelty, 
each $400 ; C, D, and C and D Primary, Ella Megown, Katie Cornell, and ' 
Clara Predm ore, each $350. Central Street: — A and B Grammar, H. C. 
Muckley, $800 ; C and B Grammar and A, C, and D Primary, Mrs. Mary 
Howe and Mary G. Moore, each $450 ; A and B Primary, B Primary, 
Primary, D Primary, and D Primary, Mrs. Delia Stiles, Addie A. Noble, 
Josephine M'Keown, Sarah Armstrong, and Sallie Fowler, each $400; D* 
Primary and D Primary, Mrs. Rilla Wallace and Alice Predmore, each 
$350. Covington Street : — D Grammar and A Primary, James M. Dickson, 
$650; B Primary, Anna J. Dickson, $400; C and D Primary, Mrs. Sarah 
Richards, $350 ; D Primary, Lelia McBurney, $330; and general assistant, 
Agnes I. Moses, $350. West Side : — D Grammar and A and B Primary, 
J. C. Logan, $650, assistant, Bessie Dennison, $350 ; C and D Primary, 
Julia Bartley, $400, assistant, Florence Woods, $330. South Side :— B and 
C Primary, Louisa Loudenslager, $400, and D Primary, Emma Dennison, 
$330. Oak Street:— C and D Primary, Kate Clark, $350, and D Primary, 
Ida I. Mansell, $330. . * 



The new school building at Alliance cost $23,000. It is situated on 

a lot 150 feet by 120 feet. The teachers in this building are Ella Griffith! 
(High School), Sarah E. Rutter (A Grammar), Mary Baker (B Grammar), 
Lizzie Fetters (C Grammar), Phebe Peet (D Grammar), and Grace Whit- 
comb (A andJB Primary). In the old building Oliver Coxen has charge 
of the A and B Grammar, Isabella Swanston the C Grammar, and Etta 
Griffith the D Grammar ; Mrs. H. N. Culbertson the A and B Primary, 
and Ora Barnaby the C and D Primary. Primary schools are taught in 
the Market-Street building, the Webb building, and the Linden-Avenue 
building, by Ellen Peet and Eliza Laughlin, Amelia M'Bride and Isola 
Rickard, and Sarah Dalzell and Joseph Hunter. The grades in the Alli- 
ance schools are generally designated by the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, in- 
stead of D, C, B, and A. We neglected to inquire for the salaries of the 
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teachers. The general conduct of the schools has materially improved 
since our first visit to them several years ago. The efforts of the former 
Superintendent, Mr. Dressier, and the present one*, Mr. C. Y. Kay, have 
greatly purified the whole atmosphere of the schools, which formerly 
revealed unmistakably the fact that Alliance was a railroad town. The 
order of the schools is good. 



The Public Schools of Ravenna are under the charge of D. D. Pick- 
ett, who is now serving his third year since his return. He formerly had 
charge of the schools for nine year3. In the five or six years of his ab- 
sence the schools had three or four different superintendents. The schools 
are taught in three buildings, the largest of which contains eight school 
rooms. Catherine Oakes, a graduate of Antioch College, has charge of 
. the High School. Mr. Pickett hears four classes from the High School, 
Mrs. Pickett one, and Belle Catlin, a pupil, two classes, one in Latin and 
the other in Composition. The following is a list of the other regular 
teachers in the large building, with grades and salaries: — A Grammar, 
1 Jennie Thompson, $800 ; B Gram., Clara Crane, $500; C Gram., Hattie 
J King, $400; D Gram., Emma Griffith, $400 ; A and B Primary, Mrs. Hat- 
I tie Beckwith, $450 ; C Prim., Jennie Elkhorn, $400; and D Prim., Mrs. 
[ C. Campbell, $450. In the West building, Emma Wing and Irene Hesler 
teach the D and C Primary and B Primary, at $400 and $450 a year 
respectively. In the Lincoln- Avenue building Mrs. Mary Mason teaches 
the B, C, and D Primary, at a salary of $400. There are two courses in 
f the High School, one of three years and the other of four. Music is 
under the direction of Mr. Glover, who spends one day a week in the 
j schools. The singing that we heard showed distinctly that excellent 
results are reached by the teachers. The citizens of Ravenna may well 
congratulate themselves on the general excellence of their schools, and 
the ability, fidelity, and earnestness of Superintendent and teachers. 
Since the large building has been painted it presents, with its beautiful 
grounds, an appearance unsurpassed by any other school building in the 
State. 



The Public Schools of Hudson are all taught in one small building. 

Celia Hazel tine teaches the C and D Primary, Stella Gross the A and B 
Primary, and Mr. J. E. Bruce the Grammar School. Each has a salary 
of $400. A. E. Gladding is Superintendent. Notwithstanding the teachers 
work under great disadvantages on account of the fact that the building 
is not half so large as it ought to be, and some rigid rules adopted by the 
Board of Education, as to the number and duration of recitations in 
reading and spelling, the primary teachers are doing excellent work. We 
hope the time will soon come when the people of Hudson will see it to 
be to their interest to provide more room for their schools and abolish 
needless rules. If Mr. Gladding shall be given a fair opportunity he will 
render the schools much more efficient. 
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The Public Schools of Warren, Ohio, have since the beginning of 



the present school year, been under the superintendency of E. F. Moul- 
ton, who had previously brought the Public Schools of Oberlin to a high 
degree of excellence. The following is a list of teachers and their grades 
and salaries. Central Building: — High School, Mrs. Harmonia Wood- 
ford, $750, Nellie A. Darling and Ellen Beane, each $650; A and B Gram- 
mar, Miss E. C. Learnard, $800, assistants, L. R. Dawson and Miss E. 
Christiana, each $400; C and D Grammar, Emma R. Reynolds, $550, as- 
sistants, Misses M. M. Reed and Charlie A. Bennett, each $400. North 
Building : — A and B and C and D Primary, Nellie Bierce and Nettie Par- 
rish, each $400. Market Street: — A and B Primary and C and D Primary, 
Addie B. Parrish and Mary C. McNutt, each $400. Park Avenue: — Cand 
D Primary, Maggie Clark, $500, and D Primary, Louise Andrews, $400. 
Fulton Street : — A and B Primary and C and D Primary, Mrs. Lois Hull 
and Fannie Foote, each $400. Tod Avenue : — A and B Primary and C 
and D Primary, Olive Van Gorder, $400, and Ella Estabrook, $360. First 
Street : — C and D Primary, Alice Shaffer, $360. Special teachers, A. J. 
Phillips, Music ; and L. S. Thompson, Drawing, two days every month. 



Western-Resebve College, at Hudson, is one of the colleges of 

Ohio that deserve to be more widely known. It is now fifty years old, 
its charter bearing the date of February 7, 1826, instruction beginning in 
September, 1827. There have been but four presidents, the second of 
whom, Dr. G. E. Peirce, served from 1834 to 1855, the third, Dr. H. L. 
Hitchcock, from 1835 to 1871, at which time Dr. Carroll Cutler, who 
graduated at Yale College in 1854, was chosen President. The college is 
now in excellent condition being supplied with professors who are an 
honor to American scholarship. There are few colleges that are supplied 
with laboratories so well furnished as the chemical and physical labora- 
tories of Professors Morley and Smith. There are about thirty acres in 
the college grounds, on which are situated five or six college buildings. 
We were delighted with our recent visit to the college, becoming impressed 
when attending a faculty meeting with the fact that small colleges have 
a decided advantage over large ones in the care that an able and earnest 
Faculty can exercise over the progress and conduct of students. For fur- 
ther particulars we refer to four pages in reference to the college in our 
advertising columns. We believe it to be the duty of our good colleges 
to make their advantages better known, and thus lessen so far as possible 
the number of students that may be induced to attend inferior institutions 
that sometimes make great pretensions. 



There are graded schools in Ohio of the first order that do not 

appear in the tabulated list of such schools given in the annual Report 
of the State Commissioner of Common Schools, because the enumeration 
does not reach 500. One of these schools is at Wellington, Ohio, the 
most noted cheese market in the Western Reserve. The main school 
building, which contains five school-rooms and two recitation rooms, is a 
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structure of which the Wellingtonians may well be proud. The Superin- 
tendent, W. R. Wean, with his excellent wife, has charge of the High 
School, which enrols now 88 pupils, an unprecedentedly large number for 
.a village, the average being 85. Of these 32 are non-residents. All but 
15 take the regular course. We visited this school seven years ago, and 
found the condition of affairs so much better than we expected that it left 
a lasting impression upon us. This visit was not long after Mr. and Mrs. 
Wean had taken charge of the schools. Doubtless great improvements 
have been made within the last seven years. The A, B, and C Grammar 
^Schools are taught by Sarah Nichols, Edith Dickson, and Mrs. Long, and 
I the A Primary by Rebecca Ni< hols. Misses Emma Brown and Sarah Rex 
; teach B Primaries in another building. 



We are indebted to Prof. D. F. De Wolf for the following reference 

to several schools : — 

"Allow me to express in your journal in very general terms what I 
would like to expand considerably, regarding a few schools which I have 
recently visited. 

1. Mansfield. John Simpson, Superintendent. What I heard was in 
Primary Arithmetic, English Grammar, Reading, and Spelling. The les- 
sons were all characterized by a thoroughness and practical common sense, 
>and by cheerful relation of pupil and teacher, which greatly pleased 
me. The halls and rooms are so well kept that it seems difficult to imagine 
an untidy house occupied by the coming woman. I even entertain the 
hope that the day may come when a lady will not be obliged to drabble 
her dress in tobacco filth in an American car. If so, our schools will 
have advanced civilization a discreet degree. Alas, can we hope that all 
our Public Schools are "Helping John" in this? The High School 
leemed in excellent condition, it being under the management of expe- 
rienced, earnest, and scholarly teachers. 

2. Ashland. Mr. Benjamin Jones, A. M., is well nigh a stranger to me. 
He certainly is not a stranger to the most ripe and studied methods of 
conducting a city school. 1 must be allowed to say that I think the school 
authorities wrong the youth of the County by excluding them from their 
City High School. A year or two under the < areful and well-considered 
methods of instruction daily followed out in the Ashland Schools, would 
"Constitute the best possible preparation these young people could have 
for teaching in their turn the schools of the county. His methods of ex- 
amination in all grades, and his language teaching in the High School, 
vould repay any teacher a visit to his schools. 

3. Mas8illon. E. A. Jones, A. M., is also doing a good work. A modest, 
meat, Christian gentleman, a clear, ripe scholar, he inspires in his 

chers and his pupils great personal respect and love. The results of 
is quiet energy are apparent in his whole system of schools. His 
aching is thorough, and the whole atmosphere of the school-rooms tends 

promote that culture which will seek excellence in school and out of 

hool." 
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-A' more powerful argument can hardly be presented against our 



Ohio double-headed system of Township Boards and local directors than 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Briar Hill (Mahoning Co.) 
School case. The township clerk of Youngstown Township, George J. 
Williams, refused to draw an order in favor of W. E. Werden, a teacher, 
for pay which the local directors certified was due him, apparently on the 
ground that the wages agreed to be paid him, $125 a month, was exorbit- 
ant. The District Court, consisting of Judges Glidden, Laubie, and 
Frease, decided against the teacher on the ground that such a contrac 
was opposed to public policy and void. The decision was reversed by 
the Supreme Court. The following is an abstract of the decision as ren 
dered by Judge Rex : — 

"Where the local directors of a sub-district employed a teacher an 
fixed his salary at $125 per month, in case he alone should be able 
teach the school to their satisfaction; otherwise the teacher to emploi 
and pay an assistant, and such teacher performed the service under hii 
employment, without the aid of an assistant, to the satisfaction of th 
local directors, who certified to the township clerk the amount due 
the teacher under the contract. Held. That the township clerk canno 
justify his refusal to draw an order on the township treasurer for th 
amount certified, on the ground that the contract under which the servi 
was performed was against public policy, and void. 

Leave granted, judgment reversed, and cause remanded for judgmen! 
for the relator on the special finding." 

When will the people of Ohio see the propriety of carrying on th 

schools of a township under the direction of a single board of educatio 

without the aid of local directors who can contract for teachers as the 

please ? 



The following are excellent exercises in the reading of fraction! 

They should be read so that a hearer may without the aid of sight 
able to rewrite them : — 



The importance of a comma is well illustrated in the followinj 

clause of the act of Congress in appropriating $1,500,000 to aid the Cei 

tennial Exhibition : — 

"The appropriation hereinbefore made shall be paid in full into th< 
Treasury of the United States before any dividend, or percentage of tin 
profits shall be paid to the holders of said stock." 

How many of our readers can see the points involved in the construe 
tion ? The United States Circuit Court has decided against the govern- 
ment claim for the $1,500,000. 



-We are indebted to the President and Facultv of St. Xavier Col 



lege, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a list of the questions prepared for the semi- 
annual examinations. They fill nine closely-printed pages, and are full 
of interest. 
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We regret to see that our legislators at Columbus suffer themselves 

to waste time in the consideration of bills that are merely the result of 
spite work. A certain High-School Principal in the State being a good 
draughtsman, had prepared plans for several bouses, and straightway the 
architects in order to save their trade secure the presentation of a bill 
forbidding teachers, etc., having a salary of $1,800 6r more from engaging 
in any other occupation. If the bill should pass we suggest that the 
said teacher's salary be reduced to $1799.999, and thus relieve him from 
its application. A Superintendent refuses to sign a certificate for a teacher 
who he declares was dishonest, and straightway a bill is presented for- 
bidding superintendents, teachers, and members of boards of education 
from serving on local examining boards. Such temporizing is a disgrace- 

; < to common sense. 

t _______ 

[ The following expression of opinion is from the Educational 

' Department of the Central Nebraska Press, published in Kearney : 

"The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher for January has 
, sixteen pages of solid reading, eight pages of pleasant reading, eight 
: pages of agreeable reading, and four pages of reading that a teacher 
k always likes. It has been in existence twenty-five years and is a " con- 
solidation " in itself." 



The following from Dr. Adolf Douai, dated Irvington, N. J., January 

27, 1877, explains itself : 

"In a series of articles which the National Teacher published in 1875 
and 76, Mr. R. H. Holbrook analyzed the various " Methods of Teaching 
Beginners to Read." Although he aimed at an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, and mentioned books and methods that are exceedingly- 
rare, he never mentioned A. Douai's Rational Readers and the method 
1 contained therein. The author of the latter after waiting for nearly a 
|. year for a continuation of Mr. Holbrook's articles, now wishes to learn 
r . the reason why no mention was made of his books." 



"The National Educator" comments as follows on Educational Notes' 

and Queries: 

"This is a monthly periodical which we take pleasure in recommending 
to our readers. The editor has conducted it with commendable zeal, and 
! every number lays before the public a rich treat of rare and reliable 
f information. We have come to the conclusion that if anything curious- 
I or difficult can be answered or unravelled the editor of Queries and Notes- 
i can do it. Any one desiring a valuable periodical of this nature cannot 
do better than to send one dollar, the price of a year's subscription for 
Notes and Queries, to W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 



A teacher writes as follows ' — "I would ask through the columns- 

of your magazine whether there is anything known in regard to the rings 
around Saturn, as to their composition, etc." Can some of our readers 
furnish the necessary information ? In 1855, at the Providence meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Prof. Peirce 

| took the position that the rings are fluid. An abstract of his paper is 

i published in the proceedings of that year. 



L 
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-Mr. Richards, author of the Compulsory Education Act, has intro* 



duced into the General Assembly a permissive bill allowing Boards of 
Education, in cities of the first and second classes, to establish kinder- 
garten schools for children between four and six years of age. No addi- 
tional school levy is allowed by the bill for their support. The schools 
are to be kept in session only three hours a day, and the statistics of these 
schools must be reported to the State School Commissioner. We hope 
and expect that this bill will be passed. 



It would be well for every member of the Ohio General Assembly 

to study the Constitution, and thus be saved the disgrace of presenting 
and having printed bills that are in direct conflict with the organic law of 
the State. Mr. Money has presented House Bill No. 624, allowing 
to be appointed as school examiners. No person by the Constitution! 
can be appointed school examiner who is not an elector. It is true, how 
ever, that an excellent lady has been serving in Lucas County contrary 
to law. Whether she is still serving we do not know. 



We call especial attention to Prof. Ridge's card in this number^ 

Prof. Ridge has made the elementary sounds of the English language tj 
particular subject of study. Such a study of English ought to be made by] 
every teacher whether he shall teach by precept or example. 



-The College at Marietta,- Ohio,- has always ranked among the b< 



Ohio Colleges. The President, Dr. I. W. Andrews, author of the Manui 
of the Constitution, is widely known to the educational men of Ohio 
from his active participation in the promotion of public education. We 
visited this college several years Ago and know that it is, well supplied 
with the material appliances of education, as well as with an able corps 
of professors. If we had a son to send to college we should have no 
hesitation in sending him to such a college as Marietta. The two colleges 
advertised in this issue of the Monthly, Marietta and Western-Reserve, 
deservedly rank among the best colleges in the United States. They 
have not assumed the name of universities, although they are very far 
superior to scores of institutions that are so called. 



4 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

The use of the metric system will be compulsory in Sweden after 

1889. 
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A government School of Navigation was opened February 1, in 

Quebec. 

— A new school building is to be ejected at Findlay, Ohio, next 
summer. 

Op the 4,888 books published in England in 1876, 470 are classed as 

educational. 

— The Eastern Question is discussed by A. H. Guernsey, in the 
Jlarch Galaxy. 

| — The attendance now at Antioch College is larger than it has been 
lor several years. 

— The sixth article in the March Scribner is an illustrated one on 
Princeton College. • 

I — There are now in Michigan University Teachers' Classes in Latin, 
freek, and Mathematics. 

There is now a Signal-Service Station at Earlham College (Friends') 
est of Richmond, Indiana. 

Pupils are now admitted by examination in both June and Decern- 
r to the Chicago High School. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have now become publishers of Worcester's 
ries of dictionaries/ seven in all. 

— Board in the Club of Wm, Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., is $1.18 a 
»eek. What do the students eat ? 

-Mechanical drawing and projections are now taught in the evening 
wing school of Cleveland, Ohio. 

| — The Toledo Blade is a first-class family newspaper, and has a wide 
peculation throughout the United States. 

I — The Chronicle of Ann Arbor discusses the lack of sociability 
letween professors and students in colleges. 

• — "The Mathematician" is the title of a new periodical published 
u Washington, and edited by Royal Cooper. 

— The next meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be 
iield in Mentpelier, Vt., July 10th, 11th, and 12th. 

— It is said that 60 of the 65 students attending the University of 
South Carolina College at Columbia, are negroes. 

— The calling of a convention of local school directors has been sug- 
gested by a local director in Summit County, Ohio. 

— We expect to publish in our April number a short educational 
historical paper by Dr. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta. 

— The next meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers' Association will 
kheld at Fremont the 27th, 28th, and 29th of March. 

■ — The editors of the Indiana School Journal and the New-England 
Journal .of Education oppose the pensioning of teachers. 

— The National Repository for March contains four articles selected 
from British periodicals. The editorial miscellany is varied. 
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The Library of Congress now contains 311,097 bound volumes 



"besides nearly 100,000 pamphlets. It contains 37,727 works on jurispru- 
dence. ' 

There are four Creels Indians from Indian Territory attending 

Wooster University. The new telescope from York, England, has been 
♦received. 

In the St. Nicholas for March J. T. Trowbridge gives chapters XII. 

to XV. of " His Own Master," and Richard A. Proctor has an article on 
the "Stars in March." 

Haverford College (Friends'), Pa., has received a bequest of 

$10,000, the income of which is to support free scholarships. The new 
€ollege Hall cost $80,000. 

"School and Home" is a 3-columned uncovered periodical pub- 
lished at 132 Nassau Street, New York, every other Saturday, by Law- 
rence G. Goulding, at $2 a year. 

In the Spring term of the Normal Department at Antioch College, 

the work will be arranged especially for those students who have been 
teaching during the fall and winter. 

A hundred dollars were appropriated January 22, by the Cleveland 

Board of Education for an articulated skeleton and a complete set of 
physiological charts to be used in the Central High School. 

The Public Schools of Hillsboro, Ohio, have always been noted for 

their thoroughness. The labors of such men as Isaac Sams, H. S. Doggett, 
and Jd. G. Smith, sufficiently account for their good reputation. 

Harper's Magazine for March contains two entertaining articles 

entitled "A Summer Cruise among the Atlantic Islands" and " Popular 
Exposition of some Scientific Experiments," both illustrated. 

The paper read December 29, 1876, before the Illinois Teachers' 

Association by S. H. White, on the Centennial Exhibit of the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association, has been published in pamphlet form. 

At the Convention of School Superintendents held in Madison, 

Wisconsin, December 27, only four city superintendents were reported as 
present. There were, however, twenty-one county superintendents- 
present. 

The Missouri Intercollegiate Contest took place at Liberty, Mo. ( 

December 23, 1876. The prize oration was that of W. D. Christian, of 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. The next contest is to take place at 
Fulton, December 20, 1877. 

The Wayne-County Democrat of January 24, speaks in strong terms 

of the Public Schools of Wooster, Ohio, under the Superintendency of 
W. S. Eversole. The High School had reached an attendance of 129, the 
Grammar Schools, of 340, and the lower grades, 600. 

" The New Education " is the title of a monthly tract for parents 

and teachers, edited by W. H. Hailman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is 
devoted to kindergarten culture and educational hygiene in home and 
school. No. 1 of the first series was issued in January. 
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The Freedman's Monitor formerly published by Yardley Warner, 

In Philadelphia, is now published in Penybont, Wales, by the same person. 

Judging from the accounts of the meetings of township Associa- 
tions which we see in our exchanges we feel warranted in saying that 
the great educational activity which was exhibited last year in Ohio has 
received an additional impetus. 

The contributors to the March Atlantic are Constance Fenimore 

Woolson, H. H., J. H. A. Bone, H. B. K., Longfellow, Henry James, Jr., 
Chas. H. Noyes, E. S. Nadal, Howells, A. R. Grote, S. G. W. Benjamin, 
jiVances Anne Kemble, and Whipple. 

In the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College tuition is free 

to 132 state students, and is $40 a year to other students. There are now 
in attendance 255 students. Boarding is only $6.50 a month in messes, 
And $10 a month at Boarding-houses. 

» — The Educational Weekly is making marked improvement since its 
nret issue. This was to be expected. We now have in full operation 
three weekly educational periodicals in the United States, the oldest in 
New- York City and the youngest in Chicago. 

A teacher was prosecuted in Iowa for punishing with a rod a young 

lady of twenty -one. The case went against the teacher before a Justice 
of the Peace and the District Court, but the Supreme Court reversed 
their decision and decided in favor of the teacher. 

The Truancy Agents of New- York City investigated last year 14,719 

cases, 4,620 of which were decided to be real cases of truancy ; 3,966 
were returned to school ; 401 street loafers were placed in school, and 
1553 children were put in reformatory institutions. 

At the meeting of the Clinton-County Teachers' Association, held 

in Clarksville, papers were read by Messrs. R. Higgins of Sabina, W. H. 
Grove of Wilmington, and D. W. Keever of Clarksville. Mr. Grove's 
paper was on "Language," and Mr. Keever's on " Thought." 

The adjourned session of the Kansas Teachers , Association met in 

Topeka, in holiday week; attendance over 140. The chief topic of dis- 
cussion was the Normal-School question. The next meeting will be held 
at Emporia in June, with L. B. Kellogg of Emporia, as President. 

At the commencement Exercises on January 30, at the Oswego 

Normal and Training School there were two graduates in the Classical 
Course, one lady and one gentleman, five (ladies) in the Advanced Eng- 
lish Course, and fifteen (ladies) in the Elementary English Course. 

There is a township High School in German Township, Clark Co., 

Ohio, taught by J. A. James. The enrolment in January was 22 boys 
and 12 girls. Branches taught, Physical Geography, U. S. History, 
Algebra, Geometry, or Trigonometry, in addition to the common branches. 

- — An interesting historical article by Dr. I. W. Andrews on counting 
the electoral vote appeared in the College Olio for last month, the final 
aentence of which is "The whole examination shows that the President 
of the Senate has never decided any disputed point touching the votes, 
hut has obeyed the instruction of the two Houses." 

L 
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-The Popular-Science Monthly for March contains the second and 



concluding article by Alex. Bain, on Education as a science. These arti- 
cles are exceedingly valuable and should be read by every teacher. Mr. 
Steiger ought to put them in one of his educational tracts. Another 
noticeable article is " How the Earth was regarded in Old Times." 

The average daily attendance last year in the Public Schools of 

Chicago was nearly 36,000, and the enrolment 51,128. There were asso- 
ciated with the 51 Principals 711 teachers. Of the 67 school buildings 
used 12 were not the property of the city. There were suspended for 
misconduct 155 pupils, and for absence 2100. Of the 762 teachers 
employed 420 had graduated from the High and Normal Schools. 

There were only 142 paying members at the Holiday meeting of 

the Illnois State Teachers' Association at Champaign. Chicago sent 
only 15, book agents making up part of this number. We have frequently 
noticed that large cities have very few teachers whose educational public 
spirit reaches beyond their home schools. 

The programme of the Trumbull-County Teacher* Association held 

in Warren, February 17, was " Purpose and Method in Teaching Read- 
ing," W. N. Wright, Kinsman, Ohio, "Report of Committee on Uni- 
formity of Text-Books," Wayne Kennedy, Ch. Com., and "Elements of 
Teaching Power," Sam. Findley, Akron. 

The programme of the Hamilton-County Teachers' Association 

held in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 10, was "The Cincinnati Schools," by 
Geo. W. Harper, "The Health of the Teacher," C. L. Jackson, of Mt 
Washington, a paper by T. W. Pyle, of College Hill, Select Readings 
Avondale Pupils, music by pupils from the Cleves Public Schools, and a 
discussion on " The Elements of Strength and Weakness in Teachers' 
Associations." 

We learn from the report of the Clerk (Alston Ellis) of School 

Examiners of Butler County, Ohio, to the School Commissioner, that in 
Madison Township the average wages paid male teachers were $58 a 
month, and female teachers $51 a month. This being so much above 
the wages paid in other townships we suspect the township clerk has 
made some mistake in his calculation. 

The following are the heights of the first-class mountain peaks of 

Colorado:— Blanca Peak, 14,464; Mt. Harvard, 14,384; Gray's Peak, 
14,341; Mt. Lincoln, 14,296; Mt. Wilson, 14,280; .Long's Peak, 14,271; 
Uncompahgre Peak, 14,235 ; Pike's Peak, 14,146. If Blanca Peak is not 
the highest mountain yet known in the United States, it is at least the 
second in rank. 

The Toledo Blade of January 30th, contains the report of Chas. W. 

Hill, President of the Board of Education for the first term of this school 
year. It shows an increase in the enrolment in the schools, notwith- 
standing the school census of the city in September 1876 was 358 less 
than in 1875. We learn from this report that the Superintendent A. A. 
McDonald, lost by fire, early in the last summer vacation, his house, 
library, household furniture, and wearing apparel, which misfortune was 
followed by prolonged sickness of himself and family, continuing nearly 
through September. 
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At the meeting of the Teachers' Association of the counties of 

Erie and Huron, held in Monroeville February 3, L. C. Laylin read a 
paper on the " Influence of the Teacher" which was discussed by C. W. 
Oakes; Miss Butler of Wakeman, gave an outline of arithmetic teaching, 
which started a discussion as to the merits of mental and written arith- 
metic, and whether combination books or separate books are best; Sup . 
Scroggie, of Fitch ville presented " Puzzles of Parsing" ; Supt. Chittenden, 
of Oberlin described the Mammoth Care ; Miss H. Smith, of Monroeville 
read an essay on the "General Culture of the Teacher"; and Prof. 
Collins, of Sandusky gave his methods of teaching music. The next 
meeting will be held in Milan, the last Saturday of April. 

The Public Schools of Findlay, Ohio, are taught by 16 teachers in 

three buildings, the average attendance being 630, which is 95 per cent 
of the number belonging. German is taught by a special teacher in a 
room set apart for the purpose to which pupils go at stated times. In 
the three years' High-School Course German may by election take the 
place of Latin. The Superintendent C. F. Palmer, gives instruction in 
pedagogics once a week to a Teachers 7 Class. Besides the literary societies 
conducted by the pupils and teachers of the High School and Grammar 
School, there are regular school exercises in declamation and composition. 

The meeting of the Butler-County Teachers' Association in Hamil- 
ton, February 17, was unusually interesting. The following are the sub- 
jects presented either in papers or lectures by Lissa Daugherty, J. W. 
Berkstresser, Ferdinand Soehner, the Hon. D. W. McClung, J. E. Wil- 
liams, Olivia T. Alderman, and C. L. Loos, respectively, Class Exercise in 
Map Drawing, The Old and the New in Education, Botanical Study, 
Obedience, The True Objects of School Work, A Plain Talk with Teachers, 
and The Social Status of the Teacher. Mrs. Weiler gave select readings, 
and a copious supply of music was furnished by the Teachers' Orchestra, 
Louis Miller, Chas. Pugh, Theo. Meyder, Walter W. Aiken, A. W. 
Schmidt, Jas. W. Overpeck, Lilly Reutti, Li da Buckingham, and Anna 
Stempel. About 250 were present representing Dayton, Eaton, Middle- 
town, Oxford, Seven Mile, New London, etc. The next meeting will be 
held March 24. 

The Northeastern -Ohio Teachers' Association met in Cleveland 

February 10. The subject of the Inaugural Address of the new President 
E. F. Moulton, was " Superintendents." Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff read a 
very suggestive and instructive paper on " Reading." Capt. William 
Mitchell spoke on the " Reflex Influence of Teaching." The discussion 
of the Paper on "Our Common-School Education," read at the pre- 
vious meeting was postponed, and the Executive Committee instructed to 
appoint some one to prepare a paper on Mr. Hinsdale's paper. This 
remarkable paper has beta published in a neat covered pamphlet of over 
thirty pages by the Association, for free distribution to members. It will 
be sent by Alex. Forbes of Cleveland, to persons wishing to procure it, 
on receipt of twenty cents, A committee was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions in reference to the late Hon. John A. Norris, Ex-State Commissioner 
of Common Schools. The attendance at this meeting was unusually 
9 
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large. Among those present were the following Superintendents: — Leh- 
man of Canton, Jones of Ashland, Comings of Medina, Ross of Fremont, 
Stevenson of Columbus, Michael of Monroeville, Parker of Elyria, Chit- 
tenden of Oberlin, Phillips of Collamer, Smith of Bedford, Moulton of 
Warren, Hitchcock of Niles, Campbell of Mineral Ridge, Guthrie of Con- 
neaut, Wean of Wellington, Sprague of Berea, Gladding of Hudson, Patton 
of Kent, and possibly others that we did not see or whose names we do 
not now recall. The following named persons not residents of Cleveland 
who are not superintendents were also present : — Pres. Hinsdale of Hiram, 
Dr. Cutler of Hudson, S. S. Wheeler of the Salem High School, the Hon. 
C. S. Smart, the Hon. T. W. Harvey, W. D. Henkle, Thompson and Col- 
lins of Sandusky, Mr. Patrick of Solon, Irvin of Dayton, and Mrs. Wood- 
ford of the Warren High School, and several ladies from Elyria and other 
places. Dr. Cutler at the close of the session was requested to make 
some remarks. He contrasted the state of things in the Western Reserve 
now with those of former days, when there were within the Doctor's 
knowledge, if we remember rightly, thirty-eight academies. He believed 
the rural schools are not so good now as formerly, all the good teachers 
being taken from the country to supply the graded schools. He suggested 
a return to academies as a partial remedy. There is more in this thought 
than one would at first be ready to admit. Notwithstanding the excellent 
public schools of New England, well-endowed academies still exert a 
powerful influence. The next meeting of the Association will be held 
the second Saturday in April. 



PERSONAL. 

Miss Ella M. Earhaet is teaching in the High School at Findlay, 

Ohio. 

The Rev. William B. Bodine has been elected President of Kenyon 

College, Ohio. 

C. W. Roby has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 

of La Crosse, Wis. 

Miss L. C. Scott (not Mrs. as given last month), is a teacher in the 

Wilmington Public Schools. 

H. S. Doggett has had charge of the Public Schools of Hillsboro, 

Ohio, for eleven years. 

Ed. G. Smith has also been connected with these schools for the 

same length of time. For the last two years he has been teaching in the 
High School. 

C. L. C. Minor is President of the Virginia Agricultural and 

Mechanical College at Blacksburg, Va. 

C. W. Bakdken, publisher of the School Bulletin at Syracuse, New 

York, now rejoices in a State Certificate. 

A Reichenbach is now serving his fourth year as Principal of the 

Valley Normal School at Bridgewater, Va. 

Wm. E. Eaton has succeeded the Hon. J. J. Mclntire as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Dakota Territory. 
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Mrs M. Josephine Warren, the elocutionist, is the wife of the late 

D. M. Warren, author of Warren's Geographies. 

Miss K enrich has succeeded the late George Dawson as a member 

of the Birmingham School Board, England. 

Mary Sheldon, daughter of E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, is Professor 

of Literature in Wellesley College, Mass. 

The Rev. C. A. Downs has succeeded the Hon. J. W. Simonds as 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction in New Hampshire. 

James H. Peay is now acting as Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Richmond, Va., as successor of the late J. H. Binford. 

Mrs A. E. Weston and L. C. Dunham are now assistants of Prof. 

McNeill in the Antioch Normal School at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Miss. P. W. Scdlow, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

Davenport, Iowa, is now President of the State Teachers' Association. 

The Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Jocelyn, President of Albion College, Michi- 
gan, died recently. We became acquainted with him in 1854, when he 
was connected with Whitewater College at Centerville, Indiana. 

' The Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett recently elected President of Dartmouth 

College, at Hanover, N. H., was formerly Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy in Western-Reserve College, at Hudson, Ohio. 

Dr. S. Stanhope Orris, Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature in Marietta College, left last month for Greece where he expects to 
spend some time in study. 

Prof. E. Bishop, Alston Ellis's predecessor as Superintendent of 

,the Public Schools of Hamilton, Ohio, died a short time ago in Paris, ~~ 
Illinois, at the residence of his son. 

Alexander Bain whose death was announced as taking place in 

Glasgow, January 2, proves not to be the Professor of Logic in Aberdeen 
University, but Alex. Bain the electrician. 

G. W. Snyder, Superintendent of the Caledonian (O.) Public 

Schools, furnishes educational matter for the Caledonia Argus. The 
Argus of February 1, contains the report of the schools for the month of 
January. 

Geo. W. MacCracken, of Xenia is the successor of H. G. Rogers 

as Principal of the High School in Springfield, Ohio. He is a lawyer by 
profession. 

C. H. Evans, Principal of the Eighth-District School in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, received at the annual exhibition of the School in January last an 
elegant silver pitcher and belongings as a gift from teachers and pupils. 

The Hon. Joseph White, after serving sixteen years as Secretary 

of the Massachusetts Board of Education is to be succeeded next month 
by John W. Dickinson who Has long been Principal of the Westfield 
Normal School. 

Isaac Sams who has done so much for the promotion of sound 

instruction in Highland County, Ohio, is still living in good health at 
Hillsboro. He is now in the 89th year of his age. The last time we saw 
him his form was as erect as that of a West-Point Cadet. 

— ^-S. S. Hamill has been giving lessons in Elocution at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. At one of his entertainments he recited or 
read Poe's " Bells." It is no recommendation to an elocutionist to attempt 
to read what cannot be read without mere tricks of voice. Murdoch has 
never been guilty of attempting to read such a selection in public. 

Prop. Wm. G. Williams of Delaware, Ohio, and Miss Delia A. 

Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, were married Janu- 
ary 22, near Syracuse, at the residence of Philemon Lathrop. In the 
marriage service Bishop J. T. Peck was assisted by E. O. Haven, Chancel- 
lor of the Syracuse University. We learned of this interesting event 
two or three days too late to announce it in our last issue. It is not too 
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fete to tender our best wishes for the unalloyed happiness of Prof, Wil- 
liams and wife. Knowing their valuable and extensive services in Oh o 
Institutes we cannot help but think that they alone would furnish an 
excellent corps. 

INSTITUTE. 

Richland- Co. — Place, Shelby \ time of beginning December 26, 1876; 
duration, four days; enrolment 1M ; instructors, Alex. Forbes (pedagog- 
ics, grammar, geography, and arithmetic), and Samuel Findley (object 
teaching, primary reading, and arithmetic) \ evening lecturers, Samuel 
Findley ("Childhood"), Alex. Forbes (" Relation of the Teacher to Soci- 
ety and Government"), and the Hon, C. S. Smart ("Who is responsi- 
ble ? "). County Superintendency was endorsed in one of the resolutions. 
Music was a characteristic feature of the institute,, that at the evening 
sessions being furnished by the Shelby Glee Club. The Mansfield Herald 
of January 4, refers in the strongest terms to the instructors, Messrs. 
Forbes and Findley, as well as the good work done by Superintendents 
Simpson and Pritchard. Mr. John Simpson, Superintendent of the Puty- 
Mc Schools of MansfieM, was reelected president. 
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Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. By J. Dorman Steele. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1877. Pages 308. 

This is the most profusely illustrated school work on zoology yet pub- 
lished. The author begins with mammalia and ends with protozoa. If 
the development theorv is true, this is as great a departure from historical 
sequence as to begin a history of the world by starting with the Centen- 
nial Exhibition and going back. to Adam. This plan of treating animal 
fife begins with the complex and goes to the simple, and is analytic rather 
than synthetic. The many interesting notes and beautiful illustrations 
of this book will not fail to make it popular. 

Murray's Songs for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings. By James B. 

Murray, author of " Pure Diamonds," etc. Boston: White, Smith & 

Co., 576 Washington Street, Pages 160. 

This book, printed on tinted paper, is in size that of an ordinary duo- 
decimo volume. It is elaimed for it that it embraces all the valuable 
features of the Moody and San key hymns. It contains contributions 
from George F. Root, P. P. Bliss (one of the victims in the Ashtabula 
disaster), Ira D. Sankey, and many others. Single copies 35- cents, or $30 
a hundred. 

Common-School Literature, English and American, with seven hundred 
extracts for Literary Culture. By J. Willis Westlake, A^M. Philadel- 
phia: Sower, Potts & Co. 1876. Pages 156. 

The author says that "one of the demands of the present day is 'thin 
text-book8 , and that the demand is a reasonable one, and that " This is 
a thin text-book — very thin, considering the scope." About three hun- 
dred and fifty authors are mentioned, about eighty of whom are called 
representative authors. We are unable to see why Geo. H. Boker, T. B. 
Aldrich, E. H. Chapin, Joaquin Miller, C. E. Stedman, J. G. Holland, etc., 
are classed as representative authors, while John Adams, Dean Alford, T. 
S. Arthur, Roger Ascham, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Anna Letitia Barbauld, Sir 
David Brewster, Sir Thomas Browne, Henry Thomas Buckle r Samuel But- 
ler, Thomas Chalmers, Charles Darwin, Sir Philip Francis (Junius), Rt 
Hon. W. C. Gladstone, etc., are not so classed. Part third, containing 
about forty pages, is devoted to miscellaneous extracts under the heading 
" A Casket of Thought-Gems." . 

The Centennial Series of Spelling Blanks. No. 1. Words. Sheldon & 

Co., New York. 

These blanks will be supplied for introduction at 9 cents each. The se- 
ries consists of three numbers, only one of which has been received. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The term discipline, in its most comprehensive sense, implies 
little less than the whole duty of the teacher in giving instruc- 
tion, governing, and moulding the characters of his pupils. 
The object of discipline is to fit the child for future usefulness, 
to make him a good member of society, and a law-abiding citi- 
zen. The results will be seen and felt in the infinite ages of 
the future. 

We shall, however, at the present treat of the subject mainly 
in the sense of government and drill. The success or failure 
of a teacher will depend more upon his ability to discipline 
his school than upon his capability of imparting instruction ; 
because scholars well governed, well disciplined, both in con- 
duct, and in method and manner of study, will improve by 
their own efforts ; whereas the very best instructions, the most 
lucid demonstrations, given in the midst of disorder and con- 
fusion, are like chaff driven before the wind. 

Obedience we deem one of the first requisites of good discip- 
line, and must be secured; cheerful if may be, forced if need be. 
It is true that a forced compliance with the demands of the 
teacher is not a healthy condition, but by such a compliance 
pupils may often be held at work, and kept in their places in 
the school-room until, by judicious management, an interest is 
awakened, and a feeling of respect for the intelligence and 
10 
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firmness of the teacher will gradually and naturally begin to 
take root, and the cumberer of the school-room becomes the 
respectful, obedient, and studious scholar. 

Every individual who undertakes to teach school assumes 
to become not only a former of character and habits, but a re- 
former, and a destroyer of bad habits. As a rule then, pupils 
should not be suspended from school until all measures toward 
a disciplinary reform have been exhausted ; for when once 
•suspended they are taken from under the reformatory influences 
of the teacher, and will most likely go from bad to worse. But 
how, says one, is this reformation to be brought about? Can 
every irascible, vicious, stubborn boy be reformed? We do 
not know. While we do not entirely believe in the doctrine of 
total depravity, we do believe that there are some scholars that 
sortie teachers can never reform. But these are the very few 
exceptions. 

1. One of the first and most successful means of securing the 
obedience and respect of pupils is to visit and secure the coop- 
eration of parents. Very few parents who send their children 
to school, but that have a deep interest in their education. 
Teachers sometimes think that parents do not support their 
•efforts, and often thwart their best laid plans by ill manage- 
ment of their children's time, and the irregularity of their 
attendance. This is not because parents are indifferent to 
their children's welfare, but is due to their incorrect ideas of 
what constitutes a good education, and of the importance of 
regular and prompt attendance. It is the province and the 
•duty of the teacher to visit and convince such parents of the 
importance of proper training, arid help them to know how to 
•cooperate with the teacher and secure the greatest good to the 
'child. 

2. Promptness. The teacher should endeavor to inculcate 
ihabits of promptness on the part of the pupil, both in his 
-attendance at school and at his recitations. The scholar who 
is habitually tardy in school, will be behind time in every- 
thing he undertakes in life, and I deem the influence exerted 
upon scholars by being obliged to be in their places promptly 
at a given time, to be of more importance to them than the 
study of English Grammar. 

" On time " should be engraved on all the walls of the school- 
room, and at the head of all the pupil's text-books ; he should 
hear its benefits rehearsed by the teacher whenever an occasion 
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•offers to make it impressive, until it is indelibly inscribed 
upon his memory, and becomes one of his life principles. The 
man who is prompt in all his appointments, punctual in ail 
Tiis contracts, is the man who has the confidence of the people, 
and who succeeds in business. The boy who is taught habits 
of promptness at school, will almost invariably make such a 

man. 

3. Order. Next in the list and of equal importance, we deem 
habits of order and neatness. Every movement about the 
school-room should be performed in a systematic and orderly 
manner. Scholars should be required to enter the school-room 
and proceed to their seats by some regular and prescribed route, 
and to leave in the same orderly manner, always leaving their 
desks by the same aisle. In passing down stairs and through 
halls, they should be instructed on which side to walk, and in 
what direction to proceed, and then be required always to ob- 
serve the same order. The same regularity of movement 
should be* observed by pupils in coming to and passing from 
recitations. 

At a signal the class should arise, and all move by a pre- 
scribed route to their seats, moving as much in file as the cir- 
cumstances and the arrangements of the school-room will per- 
mit. Do you object lest too much precious time be consumed 
in useless parade ? I can say, both from observation and expe- 
rience, that any school, and especially a large one, can be 
moved and quiet restored in from one-half to two-thirds of the 
time consumed in the pell-mell order of moving classes and 
schools; and even should it consume a little more time, the 
habits of order which pupils will thus obtain will be of more 
benefit than they would derive in the same length of time at 
recitation. 

4. Cleanliness. This topic need hardly be commented upon, 
and yet many times the "angel in the child" is obscured or 
totally concealed by a miserably dirty face, and dirtier hands. 
What can the teacher do in such a case? March the pupil out 
to some place where there are in readiness a basin of water and 
soap, with a good crash towel, and if they are too young, or have 
had too little experience, to perform the ablution in a satisfac- 
tory manner, assist them in the task, and then by a little ap- 
peal to their pride, and some judicious remarks in the school, 
you will probably not have to repeat the ceremony with the 
^ame pupils. Neatness in and about the teacher's desk, and 
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the pupil's desk, is another point that every teacher should 
look after. The^desk is the pupil's work-bench, and books are 
his tools. The habits of order or disorder acquired in keeping 
them, will be seen in after years, in the workshop, the counting- 
room, the store, the farm, the kitchen, the cupboard, and in 
every household arrangement. I want no better criterion by 
which to judge of the appearance of a young lady's dressing- 
room, kitchen, or cupboard, than to have the privilege from 
time to time of examining her school-desk, whether she be 
teacher or pupil. 

5. In connection with this topic we might mention another 
habit of a most annoying character, and of very common occur- 
rence, — that of eating apples, nuts, candies, etc., in the school- 
room. This should never be permitted during school hours or 
recesses. The school-room is no more an eating-room than is- 
the church or the sabbath-school room ; and the idea of a lot of 
boys and girls crunching candy or peanuts, or eating apples 
and throwing the skins on the floor, in church, is too unculti- 
vated to need a word of condemnation. 

If the school-room has the appearance of a bar-room, or an 
eating-saloon, pupils will have no more respect for the one than 
they have for the other. 

6. Pupils should enter the school-rooom immediately on 
arriving, and proceed directly to their seats. This would in- 
volve the necessity of scholars remaining at home until such 
time as may be fixed for teachers to be in their rooms ready to 
receive their scholars and to take charge of them. The time 
necessary for all the scholars to collect, and be in their proper 
places in the school-room, might vary in different localities,, 
but as a general rule twenty minutes will be sufficient. Teach- 
ers then should be in their rooms from twenty to thirty min- 
utes before the time proper for commencing school, and during 
the time scholars are collecting, should be at the door where 
they can have an eye on the scholars that are coming in, and 
those at their seats at the same time. The scholars should be 
allowed to whisper quietly during the time for collecting, but 
not to move about the school-room without permission. 

7. Recesses. There is probably no part of a teacher's or a su- 
perintendent's work that requires more skill in managing* 
properly, than recesses. The time allotted to them must neces- 
sarily be short, and should be, especially if the scholars are 
numerous. The first things then to be looked after are the 
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preparations. Nearly all scholars expect and think they must 

have a drink at recess. Every school should be provided with 

a number of buckets and tins in proportion to the number of 

scholars. These buckets should be filled with water, and with 

the tins be placed on benches, in suitable places, either by the 

janitor or a couple of trusty boys from among the larger schol- 

i ars, before the school is dismissed, and then no scholar should 

■ be allowed to go near or meddle with the pump. In nearly all 

t oases the girls and boys should have a separate recess. They 

I should proceed from their seats in their usual prescribed man- 

« ner, and file out of the door past the teacher, who should al- 

i ways stand at the door during the time of dismissing, and 

■during recess he should stand at the most convenient point to 

s observe the actions of the scholars that are out, and those that 

are in at the same time. The scholars that are in the room 

i should be allowed the same privileges as were allowed during 

} the time the school was collecting, but no recitations should be 

I conducted during the recess. 

The teacher should give undivided attention to the actions 

i of the scholars. No better time can be found for studying the 

peculiarities of their different -dispositions. If the school be 

graded, and the Principal or Superintendent has not sole charge 

* of a room, his place should invariably be on the ground with 

the scholars, having an oversight on their behavior. 

8. Dismissing. A very few words will be sufficient on this 
topic. If it be a single school, all the teacher need do, after 
the scholars have been provided with their hats and wraps, is 
to open the door, give the usual signals for moving and allow 
the scholars to file out past him and go in peace. But if it be 
a graded school, composed of several rooms, the ceremony re- 
quires more time and care. One room should be dismissed at 
a time, and if there be a hall in the building, have all the 
schools dismiss through the hall, and pass out of the door in 
file under the eye of the Superintendent, who should see that 
the scholars leave the school ground promptly and go home. 
Leetonia, Ohio. C. C. Douglass. 



VOICE TRAINING. 

The human voice! What a wonderful instrument! All other 
instruments of sound are insignificant compared with the voice 
in its minute structure and infinite variety of tones. There is 
no gift to mortals, save that of mind itself, whose interpreter 
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the voice is, that possesses such power. The voice is the harp 
of the soul, and the music it plays is the exponent of the inner 
life. If joy gladden the heart and sparkle in the eye, the tones 
of the voice swell out in sweet liquid strains, or in merry shout. 
If sorrow depress it the mournful cadence tells of the grief 
within. 

What is, meant by the terms vocal culture, voice training, 
vocal gymnastics, and the like, of which we hear s8 much in 
these days? 

The terms apply equally to the speaking voice as to the sing- 
ing; training for the latter has long been accounted a necessity 
to all excellence ; training for the former is scarcely recognized 
as of any practical value even. To learn of its neglect we have 
but to listen to the every-day conversation of our friends, to say 
nothing of the more public exercise of the voice in the school r 
upon the platform, and in the pulpit, to be convinced of the 
lack of culture in this respect. 

Those whe have given this subject any thought, have con- 
ceded that voice training is a good thing for the clergyman and 
the lecturer, but how many are persuaded of its importance in 
the school-room? 

Music masters are employed in the schools (though it is to 
be feared, sometimes making sad havoc with the voices). Mus- 
ic and Elocution are twin arts based equally on scientific prin- 
ciples. Music appeals wholly to the emotional nature, while 
Elocution possesses the double value of appealing to the Intel* 
lect and the emotions; it is also of great practical use. 

Why cultivate that which can be called into exercise only 
occasionally to the exclusion of that which is a daily and hourly 
necessity? The singing voice and speaking voice are alike 
based upon tones. Of what value is the mechanical drill of 
music, so far as calling the notes upon the musical staff, and 
beating the time is concerned, unless in the vocal utterance, 
the tones are regarded as all important, and so in reading or 
speaking, correct inflection, emphasis, pauses, etc., are the 
machinery and not the music of vocal utterance in speech. 

There is a vast difference between noise and tones. Sound is 
caused by the vibrations of the air. If the Waves of air are 
irregular, noise is the result, as the rattling of wheels over the 
pavement; if the waves are regular, tones or agreeable sounds 
are the result, as the play of the wind upon an aeolian harp. 

The ear transmits these sounds to the brain as agreeable or 
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otherwise in proportion to its acuteness and sensitiveness. The 
ear, like every other sense is capable of cultivation, and must 
necessarily be specially concerned in the production of tones 
in the human voice. Why is it that the deaf mutes who have 
been taught so successfully through the eye to manipulate the 
muscles of the mouth in the mechanical process of articulation, 
yet fail to produce -agreeable sounds? Simply because the ear 
has been dead to sound — hence no sense to guide them. Much 
of the singing, and speaking as well, in our schools suggest the 
wonderful need of systematic vocal training. 

Concert singing is often painfully distressing, and yet it is 
complimented as music — Better never teach the child to sing a 
note than to pay no heed to the kind or quality of tone it em- 
ploys. 

In one of the cities of Ohio, it has been my good fortune to 
hear the best music in the schools to which I ever listened. 
There was no effort at loudness or shrillness, no distortion of 
faces or bodies, but the voices were mellow and soft, the differ- 
ent parts blending in sweet melody. It was music and not noise. 
In the same schools a pleasant conversational tone between 
teacher and scholars was noticeable. The "school twang" had 
evidently been cast out. Such vocal training in song and 
speech will do much to cultivate the aesthetic taste of the 
children, at the same time serving as a powerful means of dis- 
cipline. A teacher who possesses a sweet, winning voice will 
exercise vastly more power and influence than one who has a 
high-pitched, twanging, or boisterous voice. 

As a means of promoting health vocal training is invalua- 
ble. It is a stimulus to brain and body. If persons of sedentary 
habits, those whose occupations require constant use of the 
voice, persons in feeble health, or those whose mental powers 
are severely taxed, would pursue a systematic course of vocal 
training we should see, instead, of the narrow chests and stoop- 
ing shoulders, the sunken eye, pale countenance, and languid 
manner, erect forms, expanded chests, vigorous health, elastic 
step, and buoyant spirits. 

We as Americans have great occasion to consider well the 
value of this Voice Training. 

Americans are recognized the world over by their peculiar 
nasal tones, a barbarism scarcely tolerated in English society. 
Physical graces, taste in dress, and lively intelligence, charac- 
terize American ladies, and with finely-modulated voices what 
an added charm would they possess. 



[ 
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Woman needs this culture in the home circle, as mother, 
daughter, and wife; in the school and society. "Her voice was 
ever sweet and low, an excellent thing in woman." 

Children learn largely by imitation, hence he or she who is 
to guide and mould the young mind, needs especially to acquire 
such a command of the voipe in all its variety of quality, com- 
pass, and power, as to serve not only as a model of imitation, 
but so as by direct and critical discrimination and instruction 
to detect false habits and apply the remedy for correct ones, and 
so develop those voices into perfect beauty and harmony. 

But the question arises; how is this tone to be secured? 
Nature has not gifted all alike with musical speaking voices, 
any more than with rare singing voices. By the tone I refer 
exclusively to the quality or timbre of voice, not to the tone 
considered as expressive of sentiment and emotion. 

Those who contend that "to speak naturally" is all the 
guide needed, forget that "naturally" does not mean true to 
nature. A person may habitually use a nasal twang and hence 
it becomes his natural tone. 

All art is founded upon nature, hence nature is a safe guide. 
That wisdom of the ancient world, which was derived from the 
faithful observation of nature, led to the assiduous cultivation 
of the vocal powers. 

The Athenian mode of discipline for the formation of the 
voice was so extensive as to require the professional training 
of three classes of instructors, the first of which were designated 
as the " phonasci," whose office it was to mould the voice as to 
"quality," — the "tone" as clear, full, and agreeable, or other- 
wise — and this is found to be the basis of all vocal utterance. 
To secure this "quality" or "tone," we find a propelling pow- 
er, which requires skilful management. Breath is the material 
out of which voice is made, and the quantity and pressure of 
the breath upon the vocal chords regulate primarily the quali- 
ty of voice. 

It is hardly an extravagance to say that few persons ever 
know the sensation of a full expansion of the minute air cells 
of the lungs, except in an occasional yawn or sigh. 

Many clergymen, public speakers, and teachers, doubtless 
suffer more from misuse and mismanagement of the breath than 
from any other source. Still further, I believe that if nine- 
tenths of the suffering consumptives would apply vocal practice 
instead of allopathic or homeopathic treatment they would find 
relief and in many instances cures. 
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The development of the chest when under training is mar- 
vellous. The measure of the chest of the champion swimmer 
of the world is forty-five inches and fifty when inflated. 

The common fault in breathing, especially among women 
and girls, is to breathe from the upper part of the chest and 
not from the waist. An animal breathes from the flanks, and 
nature dictates that human beings should breathe from the 
lower part of the chest and waist. Of course this implies room 
At the waist for the exercise of the different sets -of muscles 
which control the breathing. Steel supports, whalebones, bands, 
and strings impede natural breathing, hence are enemies to 
health and good voice. Banish the corset and breathe deep 
and full, and you have taken the first grand step towards a 
round, full, pure voice. 

The thin, weak, oral, yoices of a majority of girls is due to 
the feeble* supply of breath, by which the circulation becomes 
imperfect and the whole system enervated. Out-of-door exer- 
cise, proper diet, ventilation, gymnastics, everything which 
develops the general vigor and health of the body is so much 
capital for good voice. 

The primary school demands the first attention in the preser- 
vation of good voices and the correction of bad ones. It is the 
teacher's first duty to insist on pleasant conversational tones. 
No unnatural voice is needed in the work of the school-room. 

Mrs. M. Josephine Warren. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

"He is the best disciplinarian who secures the greatest order 
by the gentlest means." 

Thus reads a passage in the Toledo "regulations," and the 
spirit of these words is undoubtedly animating the majority of 
educators in the land. School Boards, Superintendents, Exam- 
iners, and Teachers, all insist on a rare and humane application 
of corporal punishment. 

But is the practice everywhere in accordance with the theory? 

Experience has taught me that neither vague exhortations 
■on the part of superiors nor promises of compliance on the part 
of teachers tend to prevent one of the many acts of injustice 
perpetrated by the use of the rod, and as long as there remains 
a single child unprotected by law against an abuse of this kind? 
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so long will and must the question of corporal punishment be 
agitated by its opponents. 

School boys and girls have entered upon a life of public 
equity, which is not adequately secured to them by proclaim- 
ing beautiful doctrines, that these may grow into more than 
mere words, their observance should be ensured by legal enact- 
ment. 

Neither the ferule, nor the^fear of the same ought to govern* 
a school or. even assist in its government; the duties and re- 
sponsibilities assumed by children upon entering school are 
relatively severe without that; are they not entitled at least to- 
the benefit of a humane treatment in general and "emancipa? 
tion of backs" in particular? 

After having thus stated my views, the vindication of thfr 
same will be the object of the following discourse: 

I commence by investigating how corporal punishment affects 
children morally and physically, and hope to be permitted on 
a future occasion to enlarge upon the reaction of the same o» 
teachers. 

Whipping is an act of cruelty, and as such can but generate 
rudeness. Who will dare say that there is the least particle of 
reason manifest in blows? Do they establish anything beyond 
a superiority of physical power in him who strikes, over him 
who is struck? And, since cause and effect stand in the closest 
relation to each other, how is the cruel act of flogging to incite 
any of the nobler human emotions? 

Owing to their rapid physical development, children, and 
boys in particular, will evince a strong inclination to rudeness? 
but I fail to see the wisdom of attempting to suppress this 
tendency by a method, which can but promote it. True enough r 
not only teachers make use of the odious instrument, multitudes 
of parents do the same. But I hold, that we teachers deserve 
greater blame, for we justify it by our example. If the parents 
learn through their children, that the teacher has whipped 
this boy or that, will they not infer that whipping must be an 
excellent method of governing, or else it would not be so liber- 
ally applied by those who are the prototypes of pedagogical 
wisdom? No wonder, that the boy on his way home treats to 
blows those of his comrades who dare to contradict him, or who 
do not readily submit to his commands. He is to a certain, 
extent imitating the .custom prevailing in his school. 

Defenders of corporal punishment generally maintain that 
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the so-called "hard cases" (whatever that may be), can be 
brought to terms by force only. But is it the office of a teacher 
to render like for like to his pupils? Are we to impart to them, 
what we ought to eradicate? Is it not infinitely better to con- 
quer their evil disposition by all that is truly great and noble 
in us ? And if it cannot be effected in this manner, blows will 
not accomplish it, and we might as well resign all further 
efforts. 

Educators, who resort to blows, concede their inability to 
exhibit right and reason objectively, otherwise than by force; 
they infuse the dangerous maxim, that "power is right," and 
with it the vices of anger and passion. Corporal punishment 
is in most cases inflicted during a passionate condition of the 
teacher's mind; it incites nervousness and passion in the child, 
thereby disqualifying it for that quiet reflection, the absence of 
which, perhaps, was the very cause of the flogging. 

What I said of the vicious effects of the switch, does not refer 
only to those children to whom it is applied. Just as sure as the 
influence of capital punishment is demoralizing to those who 
witness the horrid spectacle, just as sure must harm accrue to 
children, in whose presence the switch is performing its func- 
tions. The susceptible childish mind will on such occasions 
conceive the germ of cruelty and pleasure at the misfortune of 
others. 

Our body is our true property; "this is my hand," "this is 
my foot ; " by these phrases do children for the first time de- 
clare their conception of ownership. Blows are the unqualified 
denial of this right. Will you say, that children have no 
rights, that teachers are bound to respect? No, this would be 
a poor educational theory. Only blind despotism strives to rule 
over beings devoid of privileges. Can we successfully teach 
our pupils to respect the rights of others, while we are viola- 
ting their own? The sense of justice and that of honor are 
correlatives; the latter implies the application of the former 
to a particular right, that of having our moral wprth recog- 
nized, and children, while they aspire to gain this recognition 
are led to evince, enhance, and preserve their moral power. 

Corporal punishment is honor's deadliest foe ; it means dis- 
grace. 

But, say our opponents, when a child acts dishonorably, are 
we still to recognize its claims to honor ? 

I hold that personal dignity is not like a thread, that may be 
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pulled asunder and joined again at pleasure, not like a candle, 
that may be extinguished to-day and relighted to-morrow. I 
admit that by moral transgressions children injure their mor- 
ality, but they do not destroy it beyond recovery. If that were 
the case, we should be unable to find one single person of good 
character, if we had 1,000 of Diogenes's lanterns. But by whip- 
ping we assert that there is left within the child absolutely 
nothing that deserves to be respected. 

The physical effects of painful blows consist in an irritation 
of the entire nervous system, which is under all circumstances 
detrimental to good health. Decidedly the most dangerous is 
boxing about the head or ears. Nose-bleeding and other symp- 
toms usually follow close upon the abuse of the head. 

We are inclined to believe that childhood is the age of vigor, 
and that children can endure more than we can. 

This is a mistake, originating from the fact that children 
generally do not watch their physical condition as closely as 
we do ours, and as long as no acute disease befalls them, do not 
complain. And when they do, they complain not to us, but to 
their parents; we therefore have no means of knowing much 
about the physical constitution of our pupils. 

Historians tell us that in olden times the Spartans whipped 
their boys to harden them against pain, and to make them bear 
bodily torture with indifference — nay, even with cheerfulness. 
But we modern pedagogues should hardly be delighted should 
the punished urchin exhibit a smile on his face after he had 
tasted the rod. The whole performance with us is intended to 
make a deep impression, and woe to the boy whose countenance 
would betray any other feeling but that of the profoundest 
remorse. Children know precisely what effect we expect of 
blows, and after the first strike, pretend either pain or-repen- 
tance, but only in order to avert further punishment. 

Thus we teach hypocrisy. 

What do you suppose the Spartan educator would say, could 
he see descend from the rostrum of his modern colleague, the 
"future statesman " or "defender of his country," head down- 
ward bent, wiping his eyes with his sleeve? 

What should we answer, if he ask, in what consists the 
celebrated progress of education, after a lapse of 3,000 years? 
We, he would say, appliuded the heroism of our boys, when 
they bore up uftder the strikes of the lash, whereas you demand 
of your pupils to fear it. We taught them to ignore and resist 
pain, you make it an incentive. 
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We have to admit that we also delight to see our boys display 
heroism, but only when they suffer from the consequences of 
accidents. Should these consequences arise from corporal pun- 
ishment then they are to fear them. I must leave it to the 
advocate of the rod to discover the consistency of this theory, 
for I confess my utter inability to do so. 

Toledo, Ohio. Martin Friedberg. 



BOTANY. ' 

Many teachers are frightened from the study of Botany by 
its formidable array of long hard words. I believe that botani- 
cal terms can be attacked and conquered if they are properly 
presented by the teacher. Any person possessing a Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, who will carefully look up the words 
in an analytical arrangement like the following, and who will 
verify every statement by his own observation, will find his 
labor pleasant and profitable. He will not be long in learning 
that every term has a significance. 

Parts of Pl'ants. 

1. Roots. 

2 1 . Primary. 

• 3 1 . Simple. 

1. Conical. 

2. Napiform. 

3. Fusiform. 

3 2 . Multiple. 

1. Moniliform. 

2. Fasciculated. 

3. Tubercular. 

4. Fibrous. 

2 2 . Secondary. 

1. Underground. 

2. Aerial. 

2. Stems. 

2 1 . Parts, 

1. Node. 

2. Internode. 

3. Axil. 
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2 2 . Class. 

3 1 . Phaenogamia. 

4 1 . Exogens. 

5 1 . Angiosperms. 

1. Polypetalae. 

2. Gamopetalae. 

3. Apetalae. 

5 2 . Gymniosperms — Conoids. 

1. Cyadaceae. 
2! Coniferae. 
3. Taxaceae. 

4 s . End\>gens. t 

5 1 . Petal iferae. 

1. Spadiciflorae. 

2. Florideae. 

5 2 . Glumiferae — Graminoids. 

1. J uncaceae— Rushes. 

2. Cyperaceae=Sedges. 

3. Gramineae=Grasses. 

3 2 . Cryptogam ia. 

4 l > Acrogent. 

1. Filices=Ferns. 

2. Marsilaceae=Pepperworth. 

3. Lycopodiaceae=Club-Mosses- 

4. Musci=Mosses. 

5. Hepaticae=Liverworts. 

6. Equisetaceae=Hare tails. 

7. Characeae. 

4 2 . Thallogens. 

1. Lichens. 

2. Fungi. 

3. Algae. 

2 s . Situation. 

3 1 . Above ground. 
4 l . Character. 

1. Herbaceous (Four O'clock). 

2. Suffructescent (Toad Flax). 

3. Suffructicious (Trailing Arbutus)* 

4. Fructicious (Currant Bushes). 

5. Arborescent (Flowering Dogwood)* 

6. Arboreous (Elm). 
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4 2 . Direction of Growth* 

1. Repent (Partridge Berry). 

2. Procumbent (Purslane). 

3. Decumbent (Poor-Man's Weather 

Glass). 

4. Assurgent. 

5. Erect (Indian Corn). 

6. Scandent (Grape). 

7. Voluble (Morning Glory). 

8. Declinate (Blackberry). 
; 9. Diffuse (Red Currant). 

' 4 3 . Forms of Stems. 

! 1. Culm (Grasses). 

\ 2. Trunk (Oak). 

3. Candex (Palm). 

4. Vine (Grape). 
! 4 4 . Forms of Branches. 

| 1. Sucker. 

I 2. Offset. 

j 3. Runner. 

| 4. Stolon. 

i 5. Tendril. 

| 6. Spine or Thorn. 

■ 3*. Under Ground — Kinds. 

1.. Rhizoma or Roots talk, 

2. Tuber. 

3. Bulb. 

4. Corm, 
Lilly Chapel, Ohio. Wm. Reedek. 
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H A NORMAL-SCHOOL COURSE. 

EXACT SCIENCES. 

What we want in Normal Schools, and, for that matter, every- 
where else, but in Normal Schools in particular, is exact work, 
not guesswork, not half-done work, not pedantry, but thorough, 
practical, consistent work, whether it be academic or profess- 
ional in character. This kind of work implies exact knowledge 
*s a basis, systematic study as a condition, and a definite object, 
as a final result; and all of this demands exact science, about 
which we wish to say a word, before presenting an outline of 
"Man considered Psychically " as proposed in our last. 
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In our present advanced stateof " backwardness," the sciences, 
•so-called, present various degrees of exactness. The mathe- 
matics, for instance, seem to possess greater exactness than 
those relating to the languages; and those relating to physics,, 
greater than those relating to metaphysics. But does this not 
arise in part, at least, from the imperfect state of development 
in which we find these latter sciences? Those most easily 
understood, and hence, presenting more seeming exactness,, 
generally lie near the surface of things, dealing largely with 
the tangible, and the inevitable. But we venture the assertion 
that all sciences are equally exact per se. Every science, if it 
is a science, is a system of truth; and they are all but so many 
branches of one great system of truth ; and how can it be 6aid 
that one truth, or one system of truth, excels another in exact- 
ness? 

But if it be claimed that there may be greater exactness in 
the order of arrangement of these truths of science, in one 
than in another, we take issue at once ; for it can easily be 
shown that this is the result of our imperfect knowledge of the 
true relationships existing among these truths. We should not, 
therefore charge upon science, what properly belongs to our 
ignorance. We shall no doubt find all right, when we learn all 
the facts, and their logical connections. The truth is, much that 
is called science, is "falsely so-called; " and this leads to much 
embarrassment among careful thinkers. Truth is but another 
name for science ; and when we once reach the bottom of things, 
and ascertain the truths of their phenomenal relations, we shall 
find as much exactness in one science as in another; since 
accuracy in arrangement is as necessarily a scientific test, as 
truth itself is. The truths of metaphysics are, therefore, just 
as certain as those of physics or mathematics; and the relations 
and correlations of these truths are none the less definite and 
certain since cause antecedes effect as surely in the one as in 
the other. This must be admitted, if we admit the exact 
relationship of correlated truths. 

To say that the proper relations of these truths are more 
difficult of apprehension in one case than in another, is quite 
another thing. This arises from the very nature of these dis- 
puted sciences. The phenomenal truths of metaphysics, for 
instance, lie chiefly in the region of pure thought; and hence 
are more difficult of approach. And the means by which they 
have hitherto been reached, or rather approximated, have been 
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largely speculative. Observation and experiment, the two 

great instruments of the physicist, have but recently been 

brought to bear upon metaphysics. But the results of this 

latter method of investigation have thus far been wonderfully 

satisfactory. We refer the student of inquiry to the recent 

work of Dr. Carpenter of England, on "Mental Physiology."" 

Here the truths of metaphysics are submitted to tests, similar 

in their character, to those of physics and mathematics, and 

the results are equally as satisfactory. 

The main difficulties encountered in the study of these 

sciences, viz: the metaphysical, so far as they have been met 

and overcome by this late method of research, and, indeed, by 

all others, show, among other things, that these sciences are of 

a higher order: and that their full development waits upon the 

growth of physics and mathematics, the tangible before the 

intangible, the surface before the depths. 

Again, it is chiefly because we have not yet been. able fully 
to eliminate the errors, and other extraneous matter from the 
metaphysics — except, perhaps, in the case of Logic, which may 
be considered a system of "exact" reasoning — that they pre- 
sent so much that is unsatisfactory to the careful observer, or the 
true scientist. But let us cease to investigate these truths from 
a merely speculative stand- point, and apply ourselves to the 
study of the facts, as they stand related to our own lives and 
experiences and we shall soon find that a sufficient number of 
well-accredited phenomenal truths can be "strung together" 
in a logical way, to constitute a consistent system or science. 

[Our outline in the next.] 

Ohio Central Normal School. John Ogden. 



THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

The following easily-committed lines will aid greatly the 
student of English history in remembering the names and 
succession of English rulers: 

First William the Norman, then William his son, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard and John, 
Next Henry the Third; Edwards one, two, and three, 
And again after Richard three Henrys we see. 
Two Edwards, three Richards, if rightly I guess, 
Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess ; 
Then Jamie, the Scotsman, then Charles whom they slew ; 
Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next James the Second ascended the throne ; 
Then good William and Mary together came on, 
Till Anne, Georges four, and fourth William all past, 
God sent us Victoria, may she long be the last! 

11 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



The text-book question in some form or other has possession of 

several General Assemblies. New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
seem to have been especially afflicted. There must be some cause for 
this. We think it grows out of the fact that parents begin to feel, and 
more especially in our present industrial depression, that the purchase of 
school books for their children is a burden too grievous to be borne. This 
feeling arises from several causes. The advancement of pupils from grade 
to grade in public graded schools compels the purchase of new books. 
Many parents confound these purchases with those caused by an actual 
change of text-books in the same grade. A comparison of the cost of 
text-books now and before the war shows a material increase in price and 
hence parents think that publishers are making exorbitant profits. We 
think as good a showing could be made against a multitude of manufac- 
turers, especially those who control patents, and even against farmers. 
But it must be remembered that the inflation of prices caused by our 
currency and the war has not yet been adjusted even to the low premium 
now reached by gold. The first-class hotels of Cincinnati and Chicago 
in 1860 charged their transient guests only $2 a day, and many excellent 
hotels charged only $1 a day. Now there is not a village hotel of any 
note that' does not charge $2 a day for very ordinary entertainment. 
Newspaper men notwithstanding the great fall in the price of paper, now 
pay 9 cts. a pound for what they bought before the war for 6 cts. a pound. 

We firmly believe that if there had been no war the price of flour 
would to-day not be more than $5 or $6 a barrel. Notwithsfanding this, 
farmers are not making any more money than then, possibly not so 
much, because labor and most of the articles they have to purchase cost 
more. Every one knows that sugar, coffee, and tea have not fallen to 
ante-war prices. Even if gold should fall to par to-morrow it would take 
a year or two before the adjustments of prices could reach the old stand- 
ards. In view of these facts we respectfully ask whether publishers can 
justly be accused of extortion. It is true they have already begun to 
agitate the reduction of prices of books, since such a reduction will be to 
their own interest as soon as labor, salaries, cost of materials, and expenses 
generally, will warrant We believe some reduction has already been 
made. If some one had the power by a word to reduce in one night 
every thing to the old standards but the price of books, we are satisfied 
that publishers would say amen and voluntarily reduce the price of their 
books to the old standards. There is one point, however, that would still 
be against them. School books are now printed on better paper and with 
more costly illustrations than formerly, and hence would cost more even 
if old standards were reached, unless the quality of the books should be 
correspondingly reduced. Legislation cannot relieve us of our difficulties 
any more than legislation can prevent commercial panics. It is true that 
the indiscretions of teachers and Boards of Education are the cause in 
some towns and cities, of more frequent changes of books than are at all 
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necessary, but it is also true that school-book changes generally are much 
fewer and less expensive than the changes in the fashions of dress. We 
venture to assert that in nine-tenths of the school districts of Ohio, and 
probably of the United States, that the school books now used are the 
same as those used ten years ago. It is very evident that geographies 
ought to be changed whenever the progress of discovery and political 
changes render the text in* part or the old maps antiquated. If these 
changes are not made in the books in use by revised editions the old 
books must give way to newer works. What is true of geographies is true 
of scientific books generally. The trouble as to text-books cannot be 
cured by State uniformity, the publication of the books by the State, nor 
by State purchases. Legislation for any of these purposes will be short- 
lived. It cannot fail, however, to do great mischief while it lasts. The 
true democratic policy is to empower each school district (not sub-district) 
to determine for itself the mode of supplying text-books whether by 
purchase, with funds raised by taxation, from local booksellers or the 
publishers, whether they shall be free or sold to pupils for a price, the 
duration of their use, etc. As our public education is free it doubtless 
engenders a feeling that the books ought to be free too. The complaint 
as to the cost of text-books and the call for legislation do not come from 
the patrons of private schools. Let us make haste slowly. 



We have received a bound copy of the Forty-seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Cincinnati Public Schools. It is a volume of 475 pages. The 
Cincinnati Public Schools have long ranked among the best in the United 
States. Mr. John B. Peaslee, the Superintendent, presents the facts con- 
nected with the present condition of the schools, in a modest way point- 
ing out defects as well as excellencies. The following is what he says in 
reference to Reading: — 

"Reading, by the judicious combination of the phonic and the word 
methods, is excellently taught in the primary grades of our schools. In 
grades above the primary, too little time is given to ascertaining the 
meaning of words, and to the logical analysis, on the part of the pupils, 
of what is read. The result is, that many pupils, even those who read 
the exercises in their books with clear enunciation, correct expression, 
and with true spirit, do not understand the meaning of what they read. 
Such reading is mechanical. It is mere imitation. There is very little 
intellectual culture in it. The teachers must do away with this rote 
reading before they can make their pupils intelligent readers." 

We are pleased to see that Mr. Peaslee has also called especial attention 

to the subject of pronunciation. A want of accuracy in the matter of 

pronunciation characterizes the great mass of teachers. It is shown in 

nearly all recitations in reading or in geography. The most lamentable 

thing, however, is the fact that so few teachers can use a dictionary so as 

to produce unerringly the pronunciation indicated by the diacritical 

marks. We should like our readers to test themselves in pronouncing all 

the words in the preceding sentence. How many of them can give an 

intelligent and scholarly account of the orthoepy of the words lamentable, 

unerringly, pronunciation, and the word orthoepy in this sentence. Some 

will doubtless pronounce lamentable la-ment'*a-ble, instead of lam'-ent-a- 
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ble, orthoepy, or~tho'~e-py instead of or'-tho-e-py. How many know that 
although some dictionaries as Webster's (1864) give the same sound toe- 
in erring as in err, that of e in her, that others change the sound of e in. 
erring to that of e in egg, thus giving a different sound in the infinitive- 
and participle. Both Webster and Worcester pronounce the c in pronun- 
ciation as sh, but Smart, the highest English authority as to English usage, 
and the recent English lexicographers, Donald, Collins, Nuttall, Cooley, 
Cull, and Stormonth, pronounce it as s. Smart says: — 

" The ear instinctively avoids, if possible, a quick repetition of similar 
sounds. Hence some other apparent inconsistencies in the practice of 
the best speakers. The word pronunciation is regularly pronounced pro- 
nun'-she-a^-shun, [Smart uses " for the most forcible accent], and by 
all speakers would probably be so sounded, if it were related to any such 
verb as to pronunciate, in the same way that association and enunciation 
are related to associate and enunciate. In the absence of any such related 
verb, most speakers say prO-nun / -ce-a // -shun, and so avoid the double 
occurrence of the sound sh in the same word." 

We join most heartily with Mr. Peaslee in urging a more critical study 

on the part of the teachers of the subject of orthoepy.* 



Every teacher should own a copy of the Proceedings of the Nation- 
al Educational Association, at Baltimore. It is the largest volume yet 
issued by the Association, and covers a wide field. A new Department 
has been added to the Association. The proceedings of this Department, 
the Industrial, were characterized by several excellent papers. Of the 
proceedings in the General Association there are published fourteen ad- 
dresses and papers; in the Department of Higher Instruction, eight; of 
Normal School, five; of Elementary Instruction, two; Industrial Depart- 
ment, seven, making thirty-six in all. The authors of these addresses were 
Gov. John Lee Carroll and Mayor F. C. Latrobe of Maryland, Prof. W. F- 
Phelps of Minnesota, now of Wisconsin, Rev. A. D. Mayo of Massachu- 
setts, Prof. Edward Olney of Michigan, the Hon. W. H. Ruffner of Virginia, 
Dr. Da Motta of Brazil, Dr. Mejerberg of Sweden, Dr. Richard Edwards 
of Illinois, Dr. David Murray and the Hon. Fujimaro Tanaka of Japan, 
Senor G. Videla Dorna, of the Argentine Confederation, Prof* Alex. Hogg 
of Alabama, now of Texas, Prof. W. J. Rivers of Maryland, the Hon. H. 

A. M. Henderson of Kentucky, Dr. Edward Joynes of Tennessee, Professors 
Henry E. Shepherd and Wm. M. Thornton of Maryland, Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer of Wisconsin, Rev. E. Jones of England, Dr. J. M. Garnett of 
Maryland, Dr. Edward Brooks of Pennsylvania, Dr. J. H. Hoose of New 
York, Prof.>C. A. Morey of Minnesota, H. B. Buckham of New York, John 
Ogden of Ohio, Madame Kraus-Boelte of New York, Miss Minnie Swayze 
of New Jersey, the Hon. S. R. Thompson of Nebraska, the Hon. Ezra S. 
Carr of California, Prof. Manly Miles of Michigan, now of Illinois, Prof. 
Wm. C. Russel of New York, Prof. E. M. Pendleton of Georgia, and C. 

B. Stetson and Prof. S. Edward Warren of Massachusetts. 

The volume is an octavo of 308 pages,, printed in brevier type. We feel 
satisfied that many years will not elapse, before it will be difficult to pro- 
cure a copy of this volume, as only 1000 copies were printed. We will 
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-send postage 'paid a copy to any, one who will remit $2.00, or we will send 
10 copies or more by express, express charges to be paid by the pur- 
chaser, at $1.25 a copy. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 



Association recently 'passed the following resolution, wtiich is of great 

interest, especially that part relating to a visit, in a "body, of teachers to the 

Paris Exposition next year : 

"That Congress be earnestly requested to make ample provision at once 
for a full representation of the several interests of this country, especially 
that of education, at the Paris Exposition ; that we earnestly desire that 
such a commission be constituted by the General (government or by the 
several State Governments conjointly to take charge of the educational 
exhibit as will make it comprehensive, complete, thoroifghly organic, and 
representative; that the United States Commissioner of Education be 
requested to lay before this department at the meeting of the National 
Teachers' Association in August next, the result of his correspondence 
with the 'Minister of Public Instruction in France and other foreign offi- 
cials in reference to an International Congress to be held in conjunction 
with the Paris Exposition ; that a committee of this body be appointed 
to ascertain and report at its next meeting the feasibility of chartering a 
steamer for a great teachers' excursion to the Exposition at Paris, and the 
accommodations that can be secured in that city for the board and lodging 
of a large body of teachers, and, in addition, what arrangement can be 
made for such an excursion of teachers, to embrace, in addition to the 
Paris Exposition, a tour through several of the most interesting countries 

of Europe." 

__________ •_ 

The Proceedings of the meeting of the New- York Teachers' Asso- 



ciation at Watkins, July 25, 26, and 27, 1876, has been published in a neat 
pamphlet of over 180 pages, by the School Bulletin office at Syracuse, N. 
Y. It is needless to say that the proceedings were full of interest, befit- 
ting the Centennial Year of the Republic. Edward Smith of Syracuse 
will send a copy of the pamphlet postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 



The Report of the Columbus Public Schools contains a strong plea 

iby the Superintendent, R. W. Stevenson, for state or local legislation to 
•cure as far as possible the evils of irregular attendance in schools. He 
says that 1067 of the pupils enrolled in their schools last y ear attended less 
less than 60 days, and that they were not in attendance either in the public 
pr private schools " because they did not choose to attend." This Report 
plainly indicates that the Public Schools of Columbus are in excellent 
♦condition. Mr. Stevenson is not only one of the most sensible and ener- 
getic of Ohio's model school superintendents, but he is aided by an excel- 
lent corps of instructors — no other kind would please him. 



We have not space this month to refer to the good things in the 

Kxalaxy, Scribner, St. Nicholas, Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, 
liippincott, The Popular Science Monthly, The Naturalist, North Ameri- 
can Review, National Repository, Our Young Folks' Magazine, Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, Wide Awake, etc. 
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-It may not be known to many of oar readers that some of the 



words thai are mispronounced by school children have an interesting 
orthoepies! history. The reign of Queen Anne (1702 to 1714) is often 
called the Augustan age of English literature. The spelling and pronun- 
ciation of this age are the "two anchors" to which the celebrated Thoa 
Sheridan, about ninety years ago, endeavored to fix " our floating lan- 
guage; in order to keep it steady against the gales of caprice, and current 
of fashion/' In his quarto dictionary he pronounced geography jog'nVfi^ 
and geographer jdg'ra-rar. In geographical and geographically he did not 
unite the o with the first syllable. He also pronounced geometry jom'Mrf, 
but in the other forms of the word, he did not pronounce the o in the 
first syllable. He pronounced hundred hiin'durd. Walker also sanctions 
the same pronunciation, except in solemn speaking. 



-The following is what the Methodist Recorder, edited by Alex 



Clark, formerly editor of the Schoolday Visitor, says in its issue of March 
10th : — " The Ohio Educational Monthly is one of the few really instruct- 
ive journals of the time. Its longer articles are of first-class ability, and 
its news items more numerous and fresh than any similar compilation in 
the educational world. Every teacher and school officer in Ohio should 
patronize the Monthly." 

The School Bulletin, of Syracuse, N. Y., devotes a column to Edu- 
cational Notes and Queries, of which the following is the first paragraph :— 

" Mr. Henkle's admirable Educational Notes and Queries has now finished 
its second volume. We do not know how many teachers in this State 
read this journal, but surely it is worth a dollar a year to any intelligent 
instructor. We cannot better illustrate this than by reference to the 
contents of the November number." 



The Argosy, published at Sackville, New Brunswick, in its Febru- 
ary issue, thus speaks of our journal : — 

" The Ohio Educational Monthly is a publication devoted to the interests 
of the Ohio Teachers' Association. It contains about 37 pages of well 
chosen matter. The leading article in the January number is "^Esthetics 
of the School-Room," a production well worthy of attentive perusal by 
all concerned in the welfare of the Country's youth, and especially by 
teachers/' 



The following is from "The Herald and Presbyter" of March 14: 

" The Ohio Educational Monthly is a periodical of much value, is 
adapted to benefit not only teachers and pupils in the schools, but also 
the family. We are much pleased with the first article in the January 
number, by J. W. Dowd, of Troy. It is beautifully written ; but, what is 
of more importance, it abounds in excellent thoughts and suggestions. 
We should be glad to transfer the whole of it to these columes, but have 
room only for this : " 

[Here follows a half-column extract from the article.] 
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C. W. Bardeen of the School Bulletin, has again enlarged his labors. 

0. W. Bardeen & Co., are now not only publishers, but also booksellers- 

and stationers, and occupy a fine corner room in White Building, Vander r 

bilt Square, Syracuse, N. Y., which they call "Teachers' Headquarters '" | 

for Central New York. We wish the new firm abundant success. 



Senate Bill, No. 325, by Mr. Haines of Carroll County, requiring. 

all school examiners to be practical teachers, has an element of justice in* 
it, but still we doubt its propriety. Sometimes persons not engaged in 
teaching would make better examiners than any three of the teachers who* 
may happen to be at the time residents of the county. 



We have received a pamphlet of (120 pages) containing the addressee 

on the occasion of the Inauguration of Dr. S. S. Laws, July 5, 1876, as 
President of the University of Missouri at Columbia; the Allegheny 
School Report (pages 136) for the year ending June 1, 1876, J. Davis, Supt;. 
the Fortieth Annual Report of the Ohio Institution for the Blind (page* 
39); the twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Newark (O.) Public Schools 
(pages 28), J. C. Hartzler Superintendent. 



* EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April,. 
July, or October. 

The University at Berlin is said to have 1,977 students. 

There are now 120 students in Purdue University, Ind. 

The schools of Vineland, N. J., are now thoroughly graded. 

The largest salary paid lady teachers in New- York City is $2,000. 

There are now in the Astor Library in New- York City, 165,864 

books. 

There were published in Paris last year 20 journals devoted to 

education. 

Op the 184 students attending Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 

Conn., 6 are girls. 

Marietta College will get $2,000 from the estate of C. S. Morgan, 

of Norwich, Conn. 

Instruction in Elocution will hereafter be a feature in the course 

at Denison University. 
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Wittenberg College has withdrawn from the Ohio Oratorical Col- 



legiate Association. 

The last New-Hampshire School Report by the Hon. J. W. Simonds 

is a volume of 594 pages. 

The last Tasmanian, a woman by the name of Trucano, died last 

summer, at the age of about 7(X 

Women are now admitted to the classical, law, and medical depart- 
ments of New- York University. 

Teachers in order to secure a third-grade certificate in Nebraska 

must pass an examination in physiology. 

No. 1 of the Kindergarten Guide, by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte and J. Kraus, 

is a neat illustrated pamphlet of 24 pages. 

The next meeting of the National Educational Association will be 

held in Louisville, Ky., beginning August 14. 

The Valley Blade, published at Portsmouth, Ohio, contains an Ed- 
ucational Department edited by J. S. Vaughters. 

The recently-issued catalogue of Denison University showed an 

enrolment last year of 161, of whom 19 graduated. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for January, 187J", contains 

an article with the title "Does the Mind ever Sleep? " 

"The Course of Instruction and Rules and Regulations of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Ironton, Ohio, 1877," is a pamphlet of 26 pages. 

The Western for March contains an excellent article by Superin- 



tendent W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, entitled "Words and Things." 

A 16-page illustrated weekly called the American, price of single 

number^lO cents, was begun in New- York City the 10th. of last month. 

The first term of the Cambridge (O.) Normal School will open the. 

10th of this month, under the management of Messrs. Stewart and Barn- 
hill. 



The National Educator says that the new library building of Lehigh 

University, at South Bethlehem, Pa., will cost one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The cost of education for each pupil in Boston, is, according to the 

New-England Journal of Education, three times as much as it was twenty 
years ago. 

According to the " Jewell " we learn that the average membership 

of the Ohio Public Schools is 40,677. What this means we do- not know. 
Was not 400,677 intended? 

Six comets were observed in 1874, two in 1875, and none in 1876. 

A new comet was discovered February 9, by Borelly, who had on the 5th 
discovered the 172d planetoid. 

A portion of Pres. Hinsdale's paper on our "Common-School Edu- 
cation," read at the Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association, in Decem- 
ber, is copied in the New-York School Journal, of March 3. 
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The Educator of March 14, published at Muscoda, Wis., copies from 

our Journal Mr. A. G. Beecher'S- article on the Normal Method of Teach- 
ing Spelling, without giving credit. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Kentucky Teachers' Associa- 
tion, at Bowling Green, in August last, fills 108 pages of the last State 
Report of the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. 

The monthly roll of honor- containing the names of those neither 

absent nor tardy in the Public Schools of Caledonia, is published in the 
village paper. G. W. Snyder is superintendent. 

Butler University is the new name of the Northwestern Christian 

University, at Indianapolis. Bro. Bell, t)f the Indiana School Journal, 
said the old name had a tendency to give him the lock-jaw. 



At the recent Ohio inter-collegiate oratorical contest in Oberlin the 

•championship of the State was awarded to H. G. Goodenough, of Oberlin 
College, whose oration was on " The Scotch Covenanters." 

The April National Repository contains two illustrated articles, the 

first "The Story of Stamboul" by Prof. Wm. Wells, and the second 
. " Visit to a Shinto Shrine " bv Mrs. Flora Best Harris. The other articles 
are full of interest. 



There is a Signal-Service Station at North Lewisburg, Ohio. The 

observer is H. D. Gowey, who is said to be an excellent mathematician. 
He gives the latitude as 40° IV and longitude as 83° 35', and height above 
tide water as 10.30 feet. 

The School Bulletin published in a supplement in its March issue, 



the programme of the annual meeting of the New- York State Associa- 
tion of School Commissioners arid City Superintendents, to be held in 
Albany, March 28, 29, and 30, 1877. 

One hundred and thirty pupils have been suspended from the 

Pittsburgh High School since its establishment in 1855, eleven of them 
being girls. Up to August, 1871, they were reported for forty demerit 
marks in three months, since that time for twenty-five. 

A special bill has passed the Indiana General Assembly that restricts 

the school levy in Indianapolis to two mills on the dollar. The effect of 
this law cannot but -be disastrous to the efficiency of the schools, as it 
will inevitably result in reducing the teachers' salaries. 

The Western-Reserve Chronicle, published at Warren, Ohio, con- 
tains a Teachers' Column, conducted by a committee; Ellen A. Darling 
receiving the Contributions, Supt. E. F. Moulton the Queries and News 
Items, and J. E. Pickering the Business Communications. 

■ — Prof. W. G. Peck, of Greenwich, Conn., intends to revise Davies's 
Mathematical Text-Books, and requests all agents, teachers, and pupils 
that are award 'of any errors either in the text, or in answers to examples, 
to c6mmuhicate them to him. This is the way to get accurate books. 
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Mr. Nixon, has introduced a bill into the Ohio General Assembly 



amending Section 45 of the School Law, the chief points of which are the 
reduction of the examination fee for ladies to 35 cts., and the introduction 
of algebra into the list bf branches required for a primary certificate. 

The School Examiners of Springfield, Ohio, recently examined a 

class of about twenty pupils in geometry only five of whom were boys, 
and one in trigonometry of ten girls and six colored boys. They reported 
the German class in the Central School as composed of about twenty 
girls and two boys. 

At a meeting of the Clinton-County Teachers^ Association in Sa- 

bina about a month ago, J. P. Patterson, of Washington C. H., spoke on 
Natural Science, E. B. Severs, of Sabina, read a paper on Drawing, Prof. 
Terrell, of Wilmington College, one on Public Libraries, and Miss Susie 
Telfair one on Education. 

Steiger's Catalogue, No. 32, Pedagogical Library, Part II, Educa- 
tion, General Philology, Works of Reference, Handbooks for Teachers, 
etc., is a 24-page pamphlet. 

Steiger sends packets of 15 different kindergarten tracts for 5 cents a 
packet. 

Prop. Theo. B. Comstock, of Ithaca, N. Y., has issued a circular 

containing his first announcement in reference to an "Aquatic Summer 
School of Natural History," which is to make a tour of the great lakes. 
The expedition will start about July 5, and the charge for thirty days will 
not exceed $ 125, and $3.50 for each additional dav. 

— — At the Fulton-County Association, which met at Pettysville, Feb- 
ruary 24, the Hon. C. S. Smart's county-superintendency views were en- 
dorsed, and the Secretary ordered to transmit the resolution to the Fut- 
ton-County representative. Mr. Sater, of Wauseon, read a well-written 
paper on " Gradation in Country Schools." 

The following is the Faculty of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, with salaries: — Edward Orton, Pres. ($3500), T. C. Menden- 
hall, Sidney A. Norton, Joseph Miliiken, Norton S. Townshend, R. W. 
M'Farland, Albert H. Tuttle, Wm. Colvin, each $2500, Liugi Lomia, $500 
in addition to army pay, Josiah R. Smith, Assistant Professor, $1500^ 
Thos. Mathew, $750, Alice Williams, $450. 

Six of E. Steiger's proposed papers on Education have been pub- 
lished: — namely, No. 1, Payne's Science and Art of Education, 24 pages; 
No. 2, Calkins's Teaching Color, 23 pages; No. 3, The Kindergarten en- 
grafted on the American Public-School System, pages 14 ; No. 4, Chad- 
bourne's Waste of Labor in Education, pages 14 ; No. 5, Bennett's History 
of the Philosophy of Pedagogics, pages 19 ; No. 6, A Few Words to Par- 
ents, pages 5. The price of the first is 5 cts., the second 4 cts., and the 
others 3 cts. each, except the last, which is 1 ct. 

The previously-announced programme for the Ashtabula Educa- 
tional Association, which was to meet in Ashtabula, January 13, was an 
Inaugural Address by N. L. Guthrie, of Conneaut, " My Experience as a 
Teacher," by Jay P. Treat, Geneva, Ohio, "Study of Language," "by 
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Francis M. Booth, Ashtabula. Discussion on " Should the County Exam- 
iners be 1 appointed from the professional teachers of the County/' to be 
opened by A. H. Viets, of Jefferson, and. " The District-School Teacher,? 
by H. U. Johnson, of Orwell. 

In JIarvard College In the years 1846-7. and 1875-6 there were re- 
spectively, 10 and 21 professors, none and 15 assistant professors, 4 and 10 
tutors, 2 and 5 instructors, none and 7 assistants. In the whole university 
the number of teachers in 1846-7 was 25, in 1876-7, 124, The per cent of 
rejections for admission to the Freshmen was .15, .14, .15, .11, .15, 11.75, 
14.66, in the years from 1870 to 1876. Why this sudden increase? 

At the meeting of the Hamilton-County Teachers* Association, 

March 10, Supt. Peaslee gave a practical lesson in arithmetic with pupils 
from different schools, and papers were .read by Prof. Geo. A. Chase, of 
liouisville, Ky. ("Reasonable Demands of Pupils"), and F. W. Bryant 
(Arithmetic), of Mt. Airy. Music was furnished by the Glee Club of 
Wyoming. The next meeting will take place the second Saturday of this 
month. 

Mr. Jas. O. Woodruff, a business man of Indianapolis, has planned 

a two-year scientific expedition around the World. He intended to take 
sixty students at a cost of $2,000 a year for each student, payable in ad- 
vance, thus making the whole receipts $240,000. On February 12, accord- 
ing to the Indiana School Journal, Mr. Woodruff said he had more appli- 
cants than he could accommodate. 

Wilsons Ornithology, edition of 1836, long since out of print, has 

readily sold for $60 or $75 a copy. A new, complete, and enlarged edition 
of the work, with descriptions of more than one hundred birds omitted 
in the original work, is now published by J. W. Bouton, of New York, in 
3 volumes, cloth, gilt, uncut edges, $18, finer bindings, $20, $25, and $30* 
The work contains nearly 400 figures of birds, accurately engraved and 
beautifully colored. 

The Second Annual Institute of Drawing, conducted by L. S". 

Thompson, will begin in Sandusky City, July 9, and continue four weeks. 
It is needless to speak to Ohio Teachers of Mr. Thompson's qualifications 
for this work. Those interested should read Mr. Thompson's advertise- 
ment in this issue, and also write to him for his extended circular, in 
which he gives the opinions as to his qualifications, of such men as Walter 
Smith of Boston, T. W. Harvey, E. F. Moulton, W. W. Ross, H. M. 
Parker, John Hancock, etc. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 

Association met in Washington, D. C, March 1, 2, and 3. Ohio was rep- 
resented by the Hon. C. S. Smart, President of the Department, A. J. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and J. H. Lehman, of Canton; Massachusetts by 
Dickinson and Bicknell ; Connecticut by Northrop and Northend ; Penn- 
sylvania by Wickersham, Jones of Erie, and Luckey; Maryland by 
Newell, Shepherd, and Wilmer; Indiana by McRea; Illinois by Etter; 
Wisconsin by Hoyt ; Colorado by Leverson ; Virginia by R. L. Carne ; 
and District of Columbia by Eaton, Wilson, Richards, and Atter. 
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■On the 24th of February, a District Meeting of Teachers was held in 



Warrensville Centre, Cuyahoga Co., at which W. P. Putnam of Warrens- 
ville, presented the subject of "Theory and Practice of Teaching," Mrs. 
$. Patrick of Solon, "Geography," W. S. Corlett, "Reading," and R.C. 
Smith of Bedford, "Physical Geography." Mrs. Patrick dwelt especially 
upon the method of teaching geography to primary classes. The War- 
rensville choir assisted by C. H. Cannon and the teachers furnished the 
music. The ladies of Warrensville furnished a dinner to the Association 
in the Church. The meeting adjourned to meet in Chagrin Falls, March 
24th. 

The Valley Blade of February 24, published at Portsmouth, Ohio, 



-contains a long account of the Proceedings of the Niles Township Teach- 
ers' Association held February 3, in Sub-district No. 1. The following 
topics were discussed Mi the day and evening sessions: — Long Division by 
J. S. Vaughters, English Grammar by B. Duzen, History by C. W. Wil- 
liams, Geography by S. A. Steadman, Evening address by J. S. Vaughters, 
School Government by S. A. Steadman, and Immorality in School by E. 
A. Bridwell. The Duties of Parents to Teachers was made the subject of a 
general discussion. The Association adjourned to meet March 3, at 1 P. 
M., at Pond-Run School-house. 

The report of the Public Schools of Newark, Ohio, for the month 

ending in February, is remarkable. In six of the 31 schools, including 
the colored school, the average daily attendance was more than 99 per 
<cent of the average number belonging, and in twenty-four of the schools 
the per cent was above 96, making a per cent of 96.9 for all the schools. 
There were only 27 cases of tardiness, and 2 cases of corporal punishment. 
At the close of the month a spelling test of all the words passed over 
within the month was made, resulting in an average per cent of 95.3, one 
-school standing 100, seven above 98, and only one less than 92. 

At the meeting of the Preble-County Teachers' Association, which 

met in Eaton, February 24, A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, Hamilton Co., 
presented the subject of "Reading in the Higher Grades of Schools," 
Miss O. T. Alderman, of Eaton, " Resources," and Oscar Sheppard, T. A. 
Pollok, and L. D. Brown, discussed the question, "Is there a Text-Book 
Monopoly in Ohio." A part of the time was devoted to Queries. At the 
preceding meeting of this same Association, on January 24, in the same 
place, Prof. Edward W. Claypole, of Antioch College, spoke of "Some 
Physical Sins in the School-Room," Winfield Freeman, Esq., of Eaton, of 
"The Teacher as a Man," and Superintendent John B. Peaslee, of Cin- 
cinnati, on "Arithmetic." The exerciseswere enlivened by music. 

The following gives the number of students and teachers in the last 

summer term of the German Universities. The figures are from the 
University Calendar for 1876-7 :— Berlin 3,666 students and 193 teachers; 
Vienna, 3,581 and 247; Leipzig, 2,803 and 155; Munich, 1,158 and 114; 
Breslau, 1,122 and 108 ; Gottingen, 1,059 and 119 ;, Tubingen, 1,025 and 86; 
Wurzburg, 990 and 66; Halle, 902 and 96; Porpat, 844 and 65; Gras, 804 
and 88; Heidelberg, 795 and lip; Bonn, 785 and 100; Strasburg, 700 and 
34; Konigsberg, 611 and 82; Innsbruck, 570 and 67; Greifswold, 507 and 
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00; Jena, 503 and 77 ; Marburg, 445 and 69; Erlangen, 422 and 55; Mini- 
ster, 415 and 29 ; Zurich, 355 and 75 ; Bern, 351 and 74 ; Giessen, 343 and 
59; Freiburg, 290 and 54 : Basel, 239 and 64 ; Kiel, 223 and 6o ; and Ros- 
tock, 141 and 36. 

"The Warren-County Teachers' Association met at Morrow, on Sat- 
urday, March 10. During the morning session the subject of Compulsory 
Education was briefly discussed by Prof. J. C. Kinney, of Loveland, and 
Alston Ellis, of Hamilton. The afternoon session was opened with ap- 
propriate singing, followed by a short address on " Utilization of time," 
by T. J. Wyscarver, of Morrow. Superintendent Cole, of Waynesville, 
spoke on " Words, simple and derivative, and how to teach them." The 
paper of George S. Ormsby, of Xenia, on "The Practical," was well 
received, as was also the address of Alston Ellis, of Hamilton, on "The 
growth of the Free School System and the danger! which now threaten 
it." 

The Central-Kentucky Teachers' Association, embracing eighteen 

counties, was announced to meet in Lexington, on the afternoon of March 
30, and the forenoon of March 31. The teachers attending were to be 
entertained free. The Association was to be welcomed by the Hon. Jas. 
0. Harrison, and response made by the President, T. C. H. Vance, for- 
merly of Ohio. The topics announced were " Oral Grammar," by T. J. 
Gaines, " Primary Reading," by Nannie Dawson, " Should the Curriculum 
of the Public Schools embrace some of the Natural Sciences and Higher 
Mathematics," by W. H. Lock hart, "County Superintendency," by Capt. 
Hathaway, " English Literature," by Prof. J. K. Patterson, and " The 
Educational Problem," by J. R. Day. 

The last session of the Southwestern Teachers' Association, of 

Crawford County, was held in Galion, Ohio, the afternoon and evening 
of March 10. A model lesson in Geography was given by Miss Morrison, 
and a Model Recitation was conducted by Miss Uhl. Essays on the fol- 
lowing topics, "Not how much but how well," " Earth's Battle Fields," 
and " Retrospective," by Misses Martin and Frankenberger and R. Cow- 
den. Lectures were delivered by J. E. Williams (" What I saw in the 
Mammoth Cave"), and by G. W. Snyder (" What do Teachers Need?"). 
Prof. Freeman gave a drill in Shorthand. The sessions were well attended 
by the citizens of Galion. 

"At a meeting of teachers on the last Saturday of February, at Sev- 

enmile, Butler Co., Qhio, Mr. E. Williams of Amanda, read an essay on 
Monthly Examinations, discussed by J. W. Judkins of Port Union, R. 
Mitchell of Monroe, and Harry Lowe of Sevenmile. Alston Ellis of 
Hamilton addressed the meeting on the subject of "Legislation," B. Holton. 
of Miltonville, read a paper on the "True aim of a Teacher," Prof. Starr 
of Sevenmile read an " Address to Teachers," Harry Lowe gave a recita- 
tion in " Arithmetic," and R. M. Mitchell read "The Battle of Bunker 
Hill." The TObole programme was interesting, and profitable, and listened 
to by a large and respectable audience." 

"The following salaries-are paid to the teachers in the Public Schools- 

of Greenfield, Ohio: — superintendent (Samuel Major), $1200; assistant 
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in the High School (Miss Laura C. McGarraugh), $450; teacher in Gram- 
mar A (Miss Lou. M. Dunlap), $450 ; Grammar B (Miss Mary Love), $405; 
Intermediate Secondary A and B, and Primary A (Misses Addie Roten, 
Sarah D. McGarraugh, Emma B. McCabe, and Netta Fellers, respectively), 
$360; Primary A (Mrs. Mary A. Dwyer), $450; teacher in Colored School 
(Mr. S. F. Morris), $360.— The time taught is nine months. 

These schools had in November, 1876, an enrolment of 403, average 
daily attendance 380, cases of tardiness 99; in December, enrolment 418, 
average daily attendance 392, cases of tardiness 110; in January 1877, 
enrolment 417, average daily attendance 363, cases of tardiness 119 ; in 
February, enrolment 406, average daily attendance 371, cases of tardiness 
58." 



PERSONAL. 
-D. R. Stockley is Principal of the Public Schools of Wells, Minn. 
-Alex. M. Stanton is Superintendent of Truancy in New- York City. 
-F. S. Fuson is Superintendent of the Schools of North Lewisburg, 



Ohio. 

Mrs. Anna M. Mills is Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

Crestline, Ohio. 

Miss Martha Doake, Principal of the Training School of the Nor- 
mal College in New- York City, died recently. 

A. T. Goshorn, Director-General of the Centennial Exposition, 

graduated at Marietta College in 1854. 

Prop. Francis J. Child was transferred last year from the Profes- 
sorship of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College to that of English. 

Wm. Reece, of Jamestown, Ohio, is engaged to teach five weeks in 

Xenia-College Normal Institute, beginning July 23, 1877. 

C. L. Gould, an alumnus of Marietta College, class of '71, is now 

teaching in the Imperial University of Japan, at a salary of $3,000. 

H. M. Adams, formerly a teacher in the Ironton High School, will 

open, about the first of next month, a private school in Rome, Lawrence 
County, Ohio. 

Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, N. H., formerly of 

Western-Reserve College, Ohio, has accepted the Princeton Professorship 
of Astronomy. 

Miss Isabella Pars els has been promoted to the position of First 

Assistant Tutor in the Training Department of the New- York City Nor- 
mal College. Salary, $1,800. 

Leonard Waldo, who graduated at Marietta College in 1872, is 

now Assistant Astronomer at the Harvard Observatory. He accompanied 
a Transit Expedition to Australia. 

The Rev. Edmund O. Hovey died last month in Crawfordsville, 

Ind. He was Professor of Chemistry and Geology in Wabash College, 
And had been connected with the college for forty-four years. 



/ 
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Flavius JosEPHTrs Huntington, who died February 22d, in Paines- 

ville, Ohio, in the 88th year of his age, was the first school teacher in that 
place. He came to Painesville in 1816. 

Eliphalet Cotes, O. F. Serviss, Mr. Frank P. Davidson, and Hor- 

teaseG. Snyder, are the principals of the cardinal districts of Springfield, 
Ohio. Each receives a salary of $1000. 

Caul F. Kolbe, Professor of Modern Languages in Buchtel College, 

Akron, Ohio, will take charge, after this school year, of a young ladies' 
institute, at Juniata, Pa., where he formerly taught. 

H. A. Thompson, President of Otterbein University at Wester ville, 

Ohio, is the candidate lor Governor of Ohio of the Prohibition Party. 
Mr. Thompson has had some experience in a legal fight with a liquor 
seller. 

Gen. O. O. Howard^ formerly President of Howard University, 

Washington, D. C, is now oommandex of U. S. A., of the Department of 
Columbia, which embraces Oregon and the territories of Idaho and 
Washington. 

S. S. Hamill was elected, in January last, Professor of Elocution in N 

the Hughes and the Woodward High School in Cincinnati. He is the \ 
[ author of a work on elocution, published by Nelson & Phillips, New 
j York, and Hitchoock & Walden, Cincinnati. We have never seen the <s 
1 work. 

I Daniel Worley, so long Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

s €anton, Ohio, and previously a college professor, will open in Canton, on 

the first of May, a Select School. Mr. Worley is an excellent teacher. 

He will provide a teachers' course. Send to him for a postal circular. 

John M. Edwards, who resigned his position in the Hughes High 

School at the beginning of the present school year, had been in the em- 
ploy of the Cincinnati Board of Education for thirty-eight years, the last 
twenty -five of which had been spent in the Hughes High School. H.'B. 
Furness, a member of the State Board of Examiners, succeeded Mr. Ed- 
wards. 

Prof. Orris, late of Marietta College, whom we announced last ^ 

month as having started for Greece, to spend a few months in study, it is 
=said will accept the Associate Greek Professorship in Princeton College, 
which has been tendered to him at a salary of $3,400. He intended to 
spend one year in Greece studying Modern Greek, but an acceptance of 
the Princeton Professorship will compel his return by the middle of Sep- 
tember next. 

— -Reuben McMillan, of Youngstown, is one of the generous-hearted 
teachers of Ohio. He subscribes for school journals for those of his 
teachers who he thinks are not able to pay for them. Our Youngstown 
list of subscribers for both the Monthly and Queries is a pretty full one. 
Recently Mr. McMillan placed at his own expense in the school library 
* copy of Appleton's New American Cyclopaedia, at a cost of about $100. 

— " President William B. Bodine entered upon the duties of his office 
*8 President of Kenyon College on the first of January. Mr. Bodine 
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has been college chaplain for four or five years. He has also for a year 
or two been acting as Professor in the Theological Seminary, and since 
the resignation of Pres. Tappan in 1875, has taught the Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the college. 

It is said that the first work expected from Mr. Bodine is to persuade 
the Episcopal Church in Ohio to increase the college funds, so as to put 
the institution on 
country. Probabl; 
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an equal footing with the best endowed colleges in the 
ly he can accomplish the object if anybody can." 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Wood's Illustrated Plant Record and Guide to Analysis. Adapted 
to any American Botany. A. S. Barnes & Co. Sent postpaid for 90 cts. 
Now is the season for studying botany, and this ingenious and labor- 
saving book is just the thing to save labor in recording the analysis oi 
plants. We commend it without the least hesitation as to its value. 

Essentials of English Grammar. For the Use of Schools. By William 
Dwight Whitney. Boston : Ginn and Heath. 1877. Pages 260. 
We have at last a school text-book on English Grammar that is a credit 
to American scholarship. When a new grammar is announced in this 
country nothing more is usually expected than a rehash of previous books. 
While the English schools have been supplied w T ith scholarly works like 
those of Angus, Adams, Morris, etc., the American schools have had few 
better in point of scholarship than Kirkham's or Smith's. The only 
grammatical author of any note that America has hitherto produced was 
Goold Brown, who treated the subject of English grammar as thoroughly 
as it could be treated by one whose knowledge of early English ancr gen- 
eral philology was very limited. Prof. Whitney ranks as the foremost 
American philologist, and hence is just the man to prepare a scholarly 
work on English grammar. We have read this new work from beginning 
to end except the minute table of contents and excellent index. Although 
a part of it forcibly reminds us of the best recent British grammars, yet 
there are many things in it not found in them. Indeed it must be con- 
sidered an original work. It is useless to attempt to point out in a short 
notice its merits. They will arrest the attention of every critical teacher 
or student. Prof. Whitney has retained few of the superstitions of gram- 
mar. In a few cases, however, he has treated subjects in the old way, 
plainly because he has not given them critical thought or examination. 
Instances of this want of care are found in his treatment of the possessive 
in paragraph 134, and of comparison in paragraph 198. He says on page 
25 that plural comes from the Latin word plus. It would be more accurate 
to say that it is derived from the Latin root plur. He says there are many 
nouns like path and oath which change the sound of th in the plural. This 
is a mistake. According to Webster's Dictionary there are only seven 
such nouns, bath, cloth, lath, month, oath, path, and wreath, Worcester 
includes moth. He says, paragraph 221, "But if a word beginning with 
a pronounced h has the accent on its second syllable, many (or most) 
persons use an: thus, an hotel, an historical novel, an hypothesis, 11 yet he 
uniformly in his other writings uses a before historical. It is seldom, if 
ever, the case that beginning a sentence with and adds any force to it, yet 
Prof. Whitney has furnished in this book one hundred and eleven 
instances of this feeble style of writing. Prof. Whitney also writes "akin 
with" and "analogus with" instead of the commonly used "akin to" 
and "analogous to." 

Krusi's Industrial Drawing. No. 9. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 

This number is on Elementary Architecture, and was prepared by 
Chas. Babcock, Prof, of Architecture in Cornell University. The illustra- 
tions are traceried window's, the early English Gothic window, geometrical 
tracery, three and four lights, r,ose window, Italian Gothic Wheel-window, 
two-light flowing tracery window-head, roof-truss, and hammer-beam 
roof-truss. 
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i f HE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

A child begins to acquire the English language, as he begins 
to acquire any language he is called upon to speak, without 
any study, in the proper acceptation of that term. A child 
learns a language almost intuitively by imitation, because he 
feels a want of it; he is provoked to it, because he is stirred 
from within to use the language. And, as he hears others use 
certain sounds by which they make known their thoughts and 
feelings, he imitates those sounds, and thus utters his thoughts 
and feelings, and makes known his wants or his pleasures. He 
uses the language very imperfectly; but he begins to acquire 
it. If he sees a thing that pleases him, and hears his mother 
call it by some name, he uses that name; and there is an 
acquisition of language. I should not call that a study of the 
language. It does not seem to me that it is the proper use of 
the word "study." 

I will suppose the child goes further in his acquisition of 
the language ; and, as he becomes interested more and more in 
the objects that surround him, and as his feelings may prompt 
him, he learns other words and learns to put them together. 
But his acquisitions will be entirely in accordance with the 
associations that surround him. He will use words as his 
12 
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'father and mother use them, or his brothers and sisters and 
playmates do; and he will put them together as they do. If 
Ihe falls into the society of those who speak good English, pure, 
♦chaste, and proper, he will grow up, he knows not how or 
why, a fine speaker of the English language. He will use 
choice words, and put them together correctly, and use the 
language with taste. Has he studied to do it? That is the 
question. It appears to me there is no study about it, more 
than there is of anything that comes before him in nature. If 
.another child happens to fall into the society of those who use 
the language incorrectly and improperly, he learns the lan- 
guage as they speak it. All his improprieties in the use of 
language are derived from them. He has a want and wishes 
to express it. His associates use improper expressions, and he 
uses the same, just as readily and freely as he would use the 
Hbest expressions. He is not conscious of any impropriety. 

Suppose he grows up in this way till he goes to school, and 
that these two children go to the same school, — one using the 
language elegantly, chastely, and the other imperfectly. They 
have been taught in one respect alike, through their associates, 
•one, fortunately for him, well; the other, unfortunately, has 
acquired a bad habit of speaking, and the teacher must correct 
it. What shall the teacher do, under these circumstances, 
having pupils with all degrees* of acquisition, from those who 
speak the language well or elegantly, down to those who speak 
with great incorrectness? 

What shall be done to root out the faulty expressions which 
•children have unfortunately learned from their associates? 
What shall be done to promote the study of the language, and 
.how shall children make progress in the use of language? 
I apprehend that the question should be, — what shall the 
teacher do to instruct children who come to him with all the 
•different methods of using the language? That is a vital 
question. 

Shall the teacher put into the hands of these children a 
text-book? Shall they learn the definitions of nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, etc. ; and shall they learn the rules of grammar, 
to correct the faulty use of language which they have acquired? 
To say that a noun is a name of an object, or give any other 
•definition, will not meet the wants of the children, as I 
ibelieve. When I was more familiar with schools than I am 
aiow, the teachers df primary schools, having children of from 
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five to seven years of age, did not feel obliged to correct faulty 
expressions, but simply to teach the children to read and 
spell. And while they were reciting even, and using very bad 
language, it was all passed by. 

It seems to me there is a fundamental error in elementary 

teaching, in respect to the English language. It is no matter 

how young the child is, no matter what his studies, no matter 

what he may be talking about; if he is conversing with a 

teacher and makes use of a faulty expression, he should be 

arrested at the moment and corrected. It should be understood 

that the child has learned these incorrect expressions from his 

associates, that they have become a habit, and he uses them 

he knows not why. When the teacher calls his attention, he 

is not aware of the faulty expression; and when the proper 

expression is given, and he is required to use it, he will use it 

for the moment ; but when the interior want of language to 

express his thoughts comes up, he will use the faulty expression 

again. It seems to me that the teacher should do as a teacher 

of the French language would do. He leads the child to use 

a French phrase, because it is necessary to express the thought 

in a French combination of words. He is obliged therefore, to 

■give up the old expression and adopt a new one. It is of no 

consequence what the part of speech is; the expression is 

wrong, and should be corrected. For you to say that a verb is 

a word that signifies action, does not help him at all. He has 

used a faulty expression, and you must teach him to use the 

correct expression in its place. The error is that primary 

teachers do not consider the language used by children enough. 

They should be led to believe that they are held responsible 

for the language used by children. If that were established 

as a principle of action with primary-school teachers, much of 

the error in the use of language would be rooted^out before it 

is time to study technical grammar. 

Every primary-school teacher should adopt this as a rule : 
that the faults of the children, in all their utterances, should 
fee noticed. Whenever a faulty expression is used, the correct 
one should be given, and the child taught to use it, and this 
should be done every time the faulty expression is heard. 

The teacher should take a high view of this matter, and do 
something more than simply correct such expressions as 
"them books"; she should cultivate a taste for good language 
and a love of correct expressions. There is an opportunity 
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now to cultivate the taste of children, to bring before them a 
variety of expressions, and show which are in good taste, and 
which will express thoughts most forcibly. 

But there is one fundamental idea connected with this 
subject, and it will be fruitless to try to do anything unless 
the teacher proceeds on the principle that the thought must 
come first. The idea to be expressed must be one that the 
child has grasped fully. Of course the teacher must enter the 
realm of the thoughts of a child, and he should be the guide as 
to the kind of thoughts to be presented. The child has certain 
wants, being accustomed to a certain class of objects around \ 
him, which furnish him with ideas that are passing through 
his mind day by day, and of which he thinks and dreams. 
When he utters these thoughts, his expressions are full of 
life; they denote something that is in his mind. Every teacher 
knows the difference between the language used when he 
wishes to express his own thoughts, and that employed when 
he expresses the ideas found in a book. When reading from 
the book, the tone of the child will often indicate that he does 
not know what he is saying, as the words are not understood. 
When he. passes to the expression of thoughts on subjects with 
which he is familiar, his language is full of life, and it is 
uttered with proper emphasis, and his whole manner shows 
that he is uttering what is within him. That is the kind of 
language which children should use, and which should be 
cultivated before it is proper to have anything to do with • 
grammar, as found in a book. 

Suppose a child is using thoughts in this way, and uttering 
them freely, it does not follow that he will utter them according 
to the custom of good speakers. What shall be done? I know 
no other way but to meet the errors as they come up, and root 
them out by a persevering hostility to every one of them. If 
necessary, let them be written out or printed on the blackboard 
and let them be scouted till the child gets rid of them. 

Then the child comes under two influences in regard to 
language, — the influence of the school, and the influence of 
the home and of the street. Sometimes a child will show his 
school learning at home; but it is difficult to raise his feeling 
and sentiment high enough to lead him to abandon his home 
expressions, and take those which he is taught at school. While 
a child is reciting, he may use the school expressions; hut 
when he gets excited, and tells what the boys have been doing 
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in the street, he will use again the improper expressions. 
Nothing can correct this but the cultivation of a desire to 
improve in the use of language, and to get rid of the faulty 
expressions. 

This is study of the language in the commencement, by 
breaking away from faulty terms, and interesting the children 
in higher and better expressions. A child's language always 
. comes in accordance with his wants. Increase the desire of a 
child for new words, and new words will come. In other words, 
, stimulate him to higher wants and higher feelings, and you 
do much to encourage his proper use of language. When the 
language is demanded, you have an opportunity to come in 
and give the proper expression for the new thoughts. He who 
cultivates the thoughts of children will do most to cultivate 
their language. Their language will follow their thoughts, and 
continue to do so through life. 

That suggests another thought, which is, to make the subject 

■ of language an indirect, but not a direct subject of teaching 

and discipline; let it come in as the means of expressing 

; thought. All that the teacher can do to lead his pupils to 

think, from the objects around, from their reading or in any 

way, should be made the means of instructing them in the use 

of language. It is a great mistake not to lead children to 

think more; and by not suffering them to talk to us enough. 

» Let them come and tell the little events that have happened 

in their plays, mark their language when they tell their 

stories; note the errors, and let them be brought up before them 

and the correction made; follow this process, and they will learn 

to use the language correctly, without any rules of grammar. 

Every teacher who. is successful with children allows them to 

| come up and tell their stories, and talk about what has 

happened. 

Another thing. Children in primary schools should begin 
to write early on slates, and write sometimes expressions of 
their own. I do not know when this should begin; but there 
will be a time when they should write. When they do begin, 
by all means let them write their own thoughts in their own 
way. Then you may correct the faulty expressions better than 
you can orally; for now they can be seen, and will make a 
I stronger impression. Now is the time to begin elementary 
criticisms, to teach children about the use of the capital letters 
and punctuation. They should be taught to write or print 
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with facility. It is a good plan, at a more advanced period, but 
before studying grammar, to let a part of* the questions in 
geography be answered in writing. It will take time, but it 
will accomplish much in learning to express thoughts properly. 
The slates may be exchanged among the pupils, criticisms 
made, and the elements of criticism discussed. Some of the 
forms of expression used might be put upon the blackboard. 
But this is not studying grammar; it is not yet time to study t 
it. This work should go on till children reach high degrees of 
attainment, and have higher thoughts, and have had an 
opportunity to see and read; and then we may rise in our 
process of teaching language. We may then apply some of 
the technical principles of language. 

Write a sentence, and they can see and examine it as well 
as they can examine a tree; the sentence may be divided into 
parts, and they^can examine the parts, having their attention 
called to them, and having those that are defective pointed 
out. This will be entering upon the technical teaching of the 
language. Now their attention can be drawn to the words. 

At length, it may be necessary to distinguish a word which 
represents some one of the objects with which they are famil- 
iar, and they can find that one name applies to one object, and 
another to another; and they will find that there are words in 
the language, which apply, all through, to objects. Thus they 
have advanced in an easy way, all the time correcting the 
language used, and all the time endeavoring to elevate their 
language; all the time learning to express their own thoughts, 
and acquire the use of the pen and pencil. In this way, all 
the parts of speech may be easily taken up somewhere; I do 
not pretend to say when. Somewhere, it may be profitable for 
a child to take a text-book, marking the distinctions of the 
parts of speech, and agreement of these parts with each other. 

Then how shall the text-book be used? It seems to me it 
would be one of the most unfortunate things to take up the 
book, and learn it page by page, with the rules and exceptions 
and statements; it would be the worst thing that could be 
done. The child would thus be at once broken off from the 
natural order which he has been pursuing, for he would be 
drawn away from the subject to the book. If he learns a 
sentence, he learns it as a part of the book, and not as a defini- 
tion of what he has been using before, as he ought to learn it. 

He is now prepared to learn the definition of a noun, of a 
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verb, of any part of speech. Let him learn it, and then apply 
it and make the distinction, as he may be called upon to do* 
But he will not commit the whole to memory ; what he has 
learned will be scattered in different parts of the book. The 
teacher may guide him, and direct him to the particular part 
of the book that is applicable. He may then learn the connec- 
tion between the words, and he may do that in his own. 
language or from the text-book. 

So, part by part, in the whole course, he is advanced until 
he is prepared to take the text-book and learn the principles,, 
and apply them skilfully, thoughtfully, understandingly. This 
whole thing is a matter of growth; the child grows up to it. 

There is one thing especially to be remembered; that we are 
apt not to take up the study of the English language as a vital 
matter. It is treated too much as if it were a dead language.. 
We are too apt to take the language and analyze and discuss 
its principles, far in advance of the thought and capacity of 
children, rather than the language which they express them- 
selves. We make a mistake in this, as we do not fall into line- 
with their sympathies and go on in teaching the English, 
language in connection with their thoughts. If the teacher, 
after the children have reached the point when it is proper to 
take the text-book, keeps up the habit of giving living forms 
of language that children will understand, teaching the Eng- 
lish language will be no more difficult than any other teaching. 

Providence, R. I. Samuel S. Greene. 



WHAT MAY NORMAL SCHOOLS DO TO FORM RIGHT 
HABITS OF THOUGHT AND STUDY IN THEIR 

PUPILS. 

There is an old maxim that children should be taught that 
which they are to practice in after life. For obvious reasons 
this has been the subject of much dispute. 

In the first place, much that is practical depends upon that 
which is purely theoretical ; and in the second place, much 
which can never be practical in the ordinary meaning of the 
maxim, is, considering the child's whole nature, as thoroughly 
practical as anything he can be taught. 

For years theorists have quarrelled over courses of study, the 
plain, matter-of-fact men insisting upon an adherence to the 
maxim ; others claiming that the studies which merely disci- 
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pline the mind should take precedence. Of late years there has 
been a compromise between these factions; or, rather, both 
have carried their points, as is usual in arguments. But in 
either case, or in both combined, the great object of the schools 
and of the oourses of study, is to have the pupils acquire as 
much matter as possible. Now admitting that both are right, 
it would seem that in this sense both are wrong. If the matter 
of a child's ordinary school course is ever so well chosen, it can 
only be a beginning; a foundation upon which he himself mmb 
build the superstructure of culture and growth. This being 
true, it becomes very important that the manner of building the 
foundation should be an index of the whole work. In the 
school he should not only learn how to do the work of the school, 
but how to go on working after he gets out into the world. To 
this end he must learn how to study and how to think. He 
must learn how to paddle his own educational canoe, and to 
steer it as well. Then by proper exertion and ambition he 
may drop his oar into one of the many rowlocks of life, and 
help to move the world onward. 

Children cannot be taught how to study and think properly 
by one who himself is but indifferently qualified. Therefore 
Normal Schools have an important duty in this respect. As 
the pupils in these schools are taught, so will they teach; and 
the influence of their work will go on forever. 

What, then, are right habits of thought and study ? and how 
shall they be established in normal pupils ? 

Neither question is easily answered. There must be a pro- 
found love of truth, and a desire for investigation; a sound 
logic, or knowledge of the laws of reasoning ; the power to read 
rapidly and to observe closely; and the ability to generalize, 
and to apply facts to the purposes of life. 

Culture includes much more than is usually taught in schools. 
It cannot be tested by written examinations nor expressed by 
a per cent. It consists more in what a man can c?o, than of 
what he remembers. It implies an understanding of the real 
uses of knowledge, and of the true purposes of life. 

To make teachers who shall have this love of truth, and 
broad culture, Normal Schools must in the first place choose 
their material more carefully. Everything that comes to a 
mill will not make flour. At the first all those who will make 
teachers cannot be separated from those who will cot ; but it 
does not take long to determine them. It is difficult, some- 
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times to make pupils understand it, but it is far better for 
all concerned to retain only those who have at least a moderate 
amount of talent for teaching. 

Perhaps the first important thing for the pupil-teachers to 
learn is the proper use of books. It is useless to cry down text- 
books. All books are text-books, whether used in schools or 
not, and teachers must know how to use them. The practice of 
memorizing lessons is going out of fashion in association 
speeches, and educational papers. It still sticks fast in th6 
schools because pupils are not shown how to use books in any 
other way. I remember with much pleasure the young gradu- 
ate of Amherst who first taught me how to get a lesson in Phys- 
iology by reading it. There was a large class of us in the high 
school, and we began as usual by memorizing the whole lesson. 
He forbade it, and showed us the better way ; we were aston- 
ished that such a thing could be done. 

The reading lessons in schools should be made to develop this 
power. Too much elocution is taught. The lessons of the day 
should be read in class for the ideas in them, without particular 
reference to the tone of voice or the quality of the emphasis. If 
a class thoroughly understands a paragraph in the Natural Phil- 
osophy, nine out of every ten of them will read it well. 

But it is no easy matter so to read a lesson as to notice and re- 
member all that is important in it. Pupils will skim it at first, 
and it is for the teacher to show them how to dive for the com- 
plete ideas and hidden meanings. All the nooks and corners 
should be laid open in the class ; every possible view brought 
to light and discussed. Then will the pupils begin to see the 
ideas in the words of the book, and they will soon learn how to 
dig them out and to throw away the shells in which they lie. 
There must be a broad preparation on the part of the teacher. 
It is not enough that he look over the lesson in the book. If he 
only does that, he will question the class with the book before 
him, either actually or mentally; and as a consequence the 
class will be confined to it in their stud}-. They can have no 
rope longer than his halter. 

Cultivation of the memory, however, must not be lost sight 
of. Many are running to the extreme. Intellectual power de- 
pends largely upon the memory ; and in turn the best use of 
the memory depends upon the ability so to collate and join facts 
together as to form the knowledge of a subject into a compact, 
closely-related whole. There can be no separation of the two. 
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One recruits ; the other drills and organizes the militia of ideas 
into a regular army, sure, reliable, and always ready for the in- 
tellectual encounter. 

Young teachers are cautioned against talking too much. The 
caution may be taken too literally. It means don't preach or 
lecture too much. A class should feel perfectly free to express 
opinions and to ask questions, and this habit is best established 
by a conversational style of recitation. While the topical 
method should be largely used, nothing quickens and enlivens 
a class more than a sharp running conversation upon the lead- 
ing topics of the lesson. It is a difficult thing for a teacher to 
manage, for there is the extreme of familiarity and loose talk- 
ing which will too often be the result. But the teacher who 
can keep a class within limits will not only succeed in estab- 
lishing habits of quick and active thought, but he will incite a 
strong desire for knowledge, and a love of study. 

This influence may be seconded and largely increased by the 
social relations between pupils and teachers. It is time that 
teachers consider this matter more carefully. The general cul- 
ture of the pupils of a Normal School may be more advanced by 
the society of good teachers, than by their regular teaching, 
Teachers should be accessible at their homes or rooms, and 
there should be a free system of visiting. There should be 
reading circles to establish a taste for good books; talking cir- 
cles to show young men and young women the beauties of the 
art of conversation; and there should be circles to awaken a 
taste for art and the beautiful. Here again tact will be re- 
quired to keep these meetings from degenerating into mere gos- 
siping and flirting bees. But most young people need to be 
taught how such gatherings can be anything else. 

In these social circles the subject of taste in dress, and in 
manners can be touched upon to the great advantage of the 
pupils. A word spoken to a pupil at the right time, in the 
right way, by a teacher whom he loves and respects, will often 
change the whole character of his life. There is scarcely a boy 
in the world who will not exchange his gaudy red neck-tie for 
a modest black one, if he be asked to do so by his teacher; nor 
a girl who will not cease to powder her face and frizz her hair 
if she be kindly told that both are in bad taste. As an objec- 
tion against a certain Normal School in the west, it was said 
that its pupils came home to the country districts so much bet- 
ter dressed, and with such improved manners that their com- 
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panions at home were ashamed to associate with them. There 
could be no highei) compliment paid to the school. 

Habits of close and accurate observation can best be formed 
in Normal schools by the study of some one of the physical 
sciences. The more of them the better ; but at least one should 
be pretty thoroughly handled. If a class can perform for them- 
selves the experiments in Eliot and Storer's Chemistry, and be- 
held strictly responsible for seeing all that there is in them,, 
they will be upon the right road in this direction. There i& 
no one study that so opens the intricate problems of nature to 
young persons in so short a time as elementary chemistry- 
There is no one which will broaden the minds of a class more, 
or fit them better for after work without teachers. But it is 
the experiments performed by their own hands that are partic- 
ularly valuable. It is not the recitation, nor seeing the Pro- 
fessor manipulate the apparatus. To awaken enthusiasm and 
sharpen their faculties the knowledge must come direct from 
the operations. Very many experiments may be devised by a 
class using apparatus extemporized from ordinary utensils. At 
Winona a class of twenty studied general chemistry a year, 
each one performing the experiments in the course, at a total 
expense of $29.00. They were required to fit up the apparatus 
for each experiment, and were not allowed to leave one until it 
was entirely successful. The result was not only a good knowl- 
edge of the subject, but a facility in handling apparatus 
which enabled them to perform the most difficult experiments 
before the school with scarcely a failure. 

As a rule pupils are not thrown upon their own resources 
enough. Their latent powers are not developed because every- 
thing is made too easy for them. It is so easy to help them 
over the rough places which we have travelled so often, that it 
requires a considerable effort to forbear. In discipline a similar 
evil prevails. Too many schools treat young men and young 
women like children. They are given to understand from the 
beginning that no confidence is placed in them, and, therefore, 
that they will be strictly guarded and governed. It is no won- 
der that young people rebel from such surveillance. In the 
German Universities pupils are supposed to be persons of com- 
mon sense who know what they want, and how to behave 
themselves. Every pupil is taken to be an honest one until 
the opposite appears. In most of our schools, and even in our 
colleges we proceed upon the opposite supposition. 
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veil and to think well, the pupils of a school must 
srful and happy. To this end tb*re must be plenty 
V good music teacher is a necessity in a Normal 
; all know how the hymn rests and enlivens us after 
in, and how important the music is in long Com- 
exercises. It is the same in the school. The pupils 
1 by joining in a chorus, and arc kept in pood spirit* 
t vocal and physical exercises, conducted with 
ice the same happy effect. 

ppointments of buildings and grounds should not 
;]y kept, but they should be in the best taste. Such 
.nd grounds will go very far towards making good 
Normal pupils. Add to these a form of discipline 
ly requires them always to be ladies and gentlemen, 
iss-work will surely follow. The educating effect 
laid out and well kept grounds is much underesti- 
if understood, is sadly neglected. Like mills at a 
aterfall, pupils will convert the beautiful things 
i into patient, fruitful industry. 
es of study in most Normal Schools are short and 

The graduates occupy middleground between the 
chers in the district schools, and the graduates of 
.nd colleges who are principals of high and gram- 
With a few exceptions this is unavoidably the 
le graduates should be furnished with a guide to a 
ding and study, to be rewarded by increased honors 
ter. All teachers have more or less time for study. 
rant some definite mark at which to aim. Upon 
let them be shown how and what to study in the 
r profession, and also in the field of knowledge to 

are especially attracted. As an outcome of the 
le let a list of standard books be made, from which 
moose in purchasing. Few articles are bought more 
than books. Teachers are as apt to buy trash as 
iles3 their attention is directed to good books by 
whose judgment they have confidence. A teacher 
:e can make a list of books in ten minutes, larger 
■upils will buy in five years. 

.11 Normal-School pupils should be led to study hu- 
carefully and accurately. In their practice teach- 
juld be required to present abstracts of the classes 
giving the disposition and mode of treatment of 
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each pupil. This should be a special feature of their work, for 
the reason, that their success depends largely upon it. In 
teaching them, also they should be made to feel that their own 
characters and dispositions are thoroughly studied, and that 
they are treated accordingly. By these methods, combined 
with the systematic study of Psychology, they may be put in 
the way of becoming students of men, as well as of books and 
of nature. Charles A. Morey. 
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THE MUSKINGUM ACADEMY. 

The late Dr. S. P. Hildreth, long a resident of Marietta, and 
the author of a number of historical works, took pains to 
gather and preserve manuscript letters, records, etc. He pre- 
sented to the library of Marietta College a dozen or more 
volumes of manuscripts of various kinds which he had collected. 
The library also has received from Hon. William R. Putnam 
the papers of his grandfather, General Rufus Putnam, the 
Superintendent of the settlement under the Ohio Com'pany. 

One of the volumes of manuscripts contains the records of 
"The Muskingum Academy. " The first entry, in the hand- 
writing of Governor Meigs, is as follows : 

"Marietta, April 29, 1797. 

At a meeting of a number of citizens of Marietta, convened 
for the purpose of taking into consideration measures for 
promoting the education of youth, General Putnam was 
appointed Chairman, and R. J. Meigs, Jr., Clerk. 

Resolved that a Committee of six be appointed to prepare a 
plan of a House suitable for the Instruction of Youtn and 
Religious Exercises; and to make an Estimate of the Expense 
and the most suitable means of raising the necessary monies, 
and to fix upon a spot whereon to erect the House, and report 
on Saturday next at three o'clock P. M. 

General rutnam, Paul Fearing, Griffin Greene, R. J. Meigs, 
Jr., Charles Greene, and Joshua Shipman, were chosen the 
Committee." 

Most of the names of this committee of six are familiar to 
the older citizens of Ohio. General Rufus Putnam had been a 
Brigadier General in the war of the revolution, and was chiefly 
instrumental in the formation of the Ohio Company, of which 
he was one of the directors from its organization. He had been 
one of the judges of the Territory, and was at this time 
Surveyor-General of the United States. Paul Fearing, a grad- 
uate of Harvard in 1785, was a member of the first territorial 
legislature, a delegate in Congress from 1801 to 1803, and one 
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te judges of Washington County. G 

he four directors of the Ohio Coir 

iblic man. Return Jonathan Meigs, J 

J5, was for a number of years one of t 

ge of the Supreme Court of the £ 

r, Governor of the State, and Postmaster General 

d States. Messrs. Charles Greene and Joshua 

9 less in public life, but active and public-spirited 

s six were appointed trustees of the University 
the territorial act of 1802. It may be added that 
ndants, counting those by marriage as well as by 
;, four are now trustees of the College at Marietta, 
snty are among its alumni, 

ttee were ready with their report at the appointed 
presented a plan of a building, estimating the 
ne thousand dollars, proposed a site, and recom- 
issessment to meet the cost. The report was 
ibstance and the enterprise was entered upon, 
smembered that in less than three years from the 
in Marietta in 1788, the Indian war broke out 
terminated till the year 1795. Thus this move- 
erection of an academy was commenced within 
he close of the Indian war. 

ng was located near the Muskingum River, just 
place where the Congregational Church noff 
sums contributed, whether in the form of assess- 
iscriptions, were regarded as stock, ten dollars 
i share. The building, which by formal resolution 
ie "Muskingum Academy," was used for educa- 
es during the week, and as a place of worship on 
the proprietors having permanent seats assigned 
continued to be used for religious purposes till 
ie present Congregational Church was completed. 
tion of the academy trustees were appointed, viz: 
is Putnam, Hon. R. J. Meigs, Jr., Rev. Daniel 
oseph Gilman, and Griffin Greene, Esq. Of these, 
Story was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1780, and 
Judge Joseph Story. He came to Marietta in 
ordained pastor of the Congregational Church in 
lman was appointed judge for the territory wheo 
iam became Surveyor-General. Both Judge Gil- 
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tory were trustees of the University at Athens 
302. 

ors adopted minute rules as to the management 
, giving the Trustees the power to dismiss the 
e should fail to perform his duties properly. 
cles were these : 

hall be the duty of the Preceptor to pay due 
e language and manners particularly, and to 
of the Pupils generally ; that they be instructed 
>bliging to each other and respectful everywhere 

all be the duty of the Preceptor to cause some 
s to learn select entertaining and instructing 
'ialogues adapted to their several capacities and 
iy shall pronounce in the Academy, before such 
y attend on the Quarterday which shall be the 
:y quarter. 

jrices of Tuition to be paid to the Preceptor for 
1 quarter shall be: — For Reading and Writing, 
hmetic, English Grammar, the first Rudiments 
and Geography, 82.50; For Latin, Greek, Math- 

;o a charge of from thirty to fifty cents a quarter 

Academy in repair. 
lat the Proprietors of the Academy furnished 

the Preceptor who looked to the fees from the 
iipport. For the most part no rent was charged, 
organization was formed under the style of the 
is80ciation, "for the purpose of making provision 
; of an Academy or permanent school." This 
3 the other, was a joint-stock company. One of 
i follows: 

capital is to be employed by the Trustees in 
nanner, viz: A school shall be established for 
if male and female children, and the necessary- 
shall be made for procuring a house for the 
xiation of the scholars, who shall never exceed 
r unless the capital stock should hereafter be 
ie purpose of employing a preceptress. A pre- 
e immediately employed who has a college 
is qualified to teach the Greek, Latin, and 
ges, Mathematics, Geography, etc., etc." 
:sociations were distinct organizations, but the 

one were for the most part stockholders in the 
[arietta School Association" rented the "Mus- 
3iy" of its Proprietors, employed the teachers, 

of the interests <rf the school. 
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Josiah Munro, one of whose daughters married Colonel Daniel 
Convers, for a long time a citizen of Zanesville. , And among 
the Trustees, besides the first five, were Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1802; Colonel 
Ebenezer Sproat, the sheriff of Washington County from 1788 
till 1803; Colonel Abner Lord, the grandfather of Dr. Eli T. 
Tappan, of Kenyon College, and of Major General Irwin 
McDowell, of the regular army; Hon. Dudley Woodbridge, a 
graduate of Yale, and one of the County judges; Rev. S. P. 
Robbins, a graduate of Harvard; Nahum Ward, Esq., and 
S. P. Hildreth, M. D. 

The Muskingum Academy continued to be used for educa- 
tional purposes till 1832, when it was sold and removed to 
another site where it still stands, being occupied as a dwelling- 
house. About the year 1830 a High School was opened in 
Marietta, which in 1832 was chartered as the Marietta Collegi- 
ate Institute, and in 1835 became Marietta College. It appears 
thus that from 1800 to this time Marietta has been able to 
furnish facilities for a classical education. Dr. Hildreth says 
the "Muskingum Academy is believed to have been the first 
in the State for branches of learning higher than those taught 
in common schools.' ' 

Marietta College. I. W. A. 
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NORMAL-SCHOOL COURSE. 

NO V. 

Man Psychically Considered. 

The following may serve as a convenient outline for the 
study of this most important branch of science in the Normal 
School; where, I think it is safe to say, no consistent course of 
professional instruction can be given, or rational methods 
adopted and practiced without some certain and exact science 
as a basis. This, taken in connection with its concomitant, 
viz, " man organically considered ," presented in a previous article, 
will afford just such a basis as is required, upon which to erect 
our superstructure of universal adaptation to human needs. 

In presenting this outline of the human mind, we adopt the 
popular classification, viz : Intellect, Sensibility, and Will, as 
the one most philosophical and convenient; and while we 
propose to maintain all due respect for authors, yet we claim 
the privilege of stepping aside occasionally "to see if these 
things are so." 
13 
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The Intellect 

may be briefly set forth as that power within us, by which we 
are enabled to perceive, to know, to think, or to elaborate 
thoughts. These thoughts are first awakened in us by a class 
of faculties which may fitly be denominated 

I. The Presentative Powers, including (a.) Sense-perception 
which gives notice of the properties of matter, etc., as (1.) 
smelling, (2.) tasting, (3.) feeling, (4.) hearing, (5.) seeing: 
(b.) Sensation, including those mental affections bordering upon 
perception and consciousness, which also gives knowledge (1.) 
of pleasure and pain, as local feelings, (2.)' of grief and sorrow, 
joy and gladness, etc., as subjective percepts: (c.) Consciousness, 
that inward informer, which gives notice (1.) of all mental 

•operations, (2.) of all mental affections as those recorded under 
;Sensation, (3.) of the states of belief, etc. : (d.) Perception Proper, 
that universal power by which we are enabled to determine, 
(1.) resemblances and differences, (2.) relations of cause and 
effect, (3.) mathematical problems and the steps in demonstra- 
tion, (4.) metaphysical truths and their relations to the world 
•of matter, covering the whole ground of intuitive and percep- 
tive knowledge. 

II. The Representative Powers, are those concerned in the 
reproduction of impresssons and cognitions, as (a.) Memory, or 
the power we have to recall past events, etc., (1.) by retention 
•of impressions, (2.) by association of ideas of resemblance or 
•contrast, (3.) by the power of reproduction in kind. This gives 
Tise to two varieties, viz: (1.) a merely verbal memory, and 
<(2.) a philosophical memory, employing the associative faculty: 
»(b.) The Imagining Power, as it is called by some, noticeable (1.) 
in revery, (2.) dreaming, (3.) apparitions. These states are 
excited (1.) by bodily conditions, as in infancy, sleep, or under 
-the influence of certain drugs, (2.) by mental conditions, as in 
•the case of extreme joy or sorrow, anger or insanity : (c.) The 
Imagination Proper, the grand distinguishing characteristic of 
the human mind; the master builder from materials furnished 
•by other powers: or, to change the figure, that great fountain 
of the mind, whence may issue such pure or impure streams, 
to gladden or to sadden human hearts. Its functions are 
•conveniently studied under the following heads: (a.) The 
Combination powers, including, (1.) previous perceptions or 

impressions, unaltered, but differently combined, (2.) altered 
{perceptions, etc., differently -combined, (3.) Selected materials 




r 
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variously combined : (b.) The Ideation powers, including, (1.) 
the creations of art, suggested, not copied, but improvements 
upon nature, or preconceived art, (2.) the construction of 
mathematical problems, or geometrical figures, and numerical 
combinations: (c.) The Formation of' Ideal Standards, (1.) of 
physical prowess or acts of excellence, (2.) of exalted meptal 
power, or acts of excellence, (3.) of moral greatness, or acts of 
heroism. 

These properties or powers should all be illustrated by 
extracts and examples from the best authors; and, as far as 
practicable, the faculties themselves should be exercised in 
original composition: and what is still better, let these 
examples of exalted greatness and goodness be imitated by 
the pupils in their lives and intercourse. 

The various kinds of imagination may be classified as follows : 
(a'.) Poetic Imagination, embodying, (1.) the special properties 
of beauty, (2.) those of grandeur, (3.) those of sublimity, etc.: 
(b'.) Philosophical Imagination, relating to the arts, to which 
we may attribute (1.) discoveries, (2.) inventions, (3.) general 
progress: (c'.) ^Esthetic Imagination, involving (1.) the ideas 
of taste, (2.) refinement in manners, (3.) general culture: (d\) 
Religious Imagination, relating, (1.) to the emotions, (2.) to 
beliefs, (3.) to faith. Examples and illustrations of these 
should also be given until the whole subject is comprehended 
and established as elements of character. 

III. The Elaboratory Powers are those more immediately 
concerned in the production of ideas or thoughts born of 
combinations and processes alluded to in the foregoing. They 
are (a.) Conception, (1) of being and identity, (2.) of the relation 
of things, (3.) subjective entities, or pui^e ideas: (b.) Judgment, 
or the power (1.) of discrimination, (2.) of comparison, (3.) of 
reasoning, which is regarded here merely as a process of 
investigation and argument, including (a'.) The Inductive 
Processes, as (1.) observation, and (2.) experiment; (b'.) The 
Deductive Processes, as (1.) abstraction, (2.) generalization and 
(3.) classification. These last constitute the more mature and 
abstract operations of the mind, and are reached only through 
the antecedent operations. 

Sensibility 

may be defined the power the mind has to feel or experience 
. those changes in its pathological states, indicative of its 
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rough its organism, to surrounding objects. 
meats. 

of human nature, or the teacher — for they 
— has a wide field for thought and Btudy. 
et sources of all intellectual and mora) 
ce; or of all perversion and deformity, 
if emotions, and the desires feed them. The 
ore know these hidden sources of thought 
t essay to smite with awkward or hasty 

strings, whose harmonies or discords shall 
ill succeeding ages. To turn an ignorant 
them, to trample, to crush, to warp and 
lich there is neither repentance nor pardon. 
may be studied under the following heads: 
eluding those feelings excited (a.) through 
l.) pleasurable, (2.) painful, etc. : (b.) those 
laracter, partaking of both natures, as (1.) 
(3.) fear, etc; : (c.) those of a purely psychi- 
x>m in the soul, as (1.) wonder, (2.) admir- 
4.) sublimity, (5.) grandeur, etc., together 
ychological phenomena, involving awe; 
etc. 

iich lie nearly in the same plain with the 
ently distinct to attract general attention. 
hey include (a.) purely physical phenomena, 
) animal propensities: (b.) the psycho-phyti- 

propensities, (2.) the selfish inclinations: 
•at, including first the affections, as (a'.} 
ing (1.) pity, (2.) friendship, (3.)' love : (h.) 

malice, (2.) hatred, (3.) anger, (4.) revenge, 
ience, whose functions may be stated as 
rms (1.) through perception, (2.) through 
xlinea or urges (1.) through the emotions, 
ires : (c'.) It decides and directs, (1.) through 
) by volitional act. 

, warned, and impelled, it becomes the 
d active conservator of all man's powers, 
lay be stated thus: (a.) An Intellectual Basit, 
!.) consciousness, (3.) intuition: (b.) Moral 
1.) simple, (2.) universal, (3.),authoritative 

which is borrowed chiefly from the hut 
e mind, vis: 
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The Will, 
which is the true personality of mind or man. It involves (a.) 
Personal Liberty^ (1.) of thought, (2.) of a decision of judgment, 
(3.) a volitional act: (b.;) An Impelling Motive, (1.) external, (2.) 
internal: (c.) A Necessary Choice, shaped (1.) by desire, (2.) by 
habitual inclination: and lastly (d.) The Volitions Proper, rang- 
ing through (1.) the intentions, (2.) resolutions, (3.) determin- 
ations, which last act brings the mind to the execution of its 
decisions. 

Here then, within the compass of a few pages, are brought 
.together in a somewhat logical way, though necessarily incom- 
plete, the intellectual, emotional, and volitional powers of 
man, presenting a field for professional study in vastness and 
^richness, unsurpassed by any within the range of human 
comprehension. And when I see teachers turn aside from this 
high way of progress, this wealth of thought, to gather pebbles 
by the way side, I am reminded of John Bunyan's miser with 
his muck-rake. Not that we undervalue, in the least, other 
sciences, and especially tlhose that make up the school list, in 
which there should be the most thorough and systematic training ; 
but what we want, in order to make these and indeed all 
others, thus thorough and efficient, iis to have them provided for 
.and directed by that wisdom which comes only through a 
knowledge of man, and of the forces that educate him. 

Ohio Central Normal School. John Ogden. 



EDUCATION DEFINED IN TERMS OP ORGANIC 

PHENOMENA. 

*§ 4. The Fundamental law of Mental Unfolding. • 

1. The mental world must be under the domain of law. That the 

•culture and growth of the human mind involve fixed principles 

^and the action <rf uniform causes and conditions which can be 

expressed in the formula of a general law would seem to be an 

inference clearly deducible from the fact that law and order 

•everywhere pervade the ^material world. It cannot be that 

the material shall be a cosmos, a world of law and order, while 

the higher spiritual sphere of being, shall be a chaos, a world 

without law and order. A grain of corn dropped into the earth 

develops into lift according to a beautiful law, giving us first 

the tender 'blade, then <the stalk, and after that the full corn in 

<the ear. A tree, as proved by science, is also constructed 
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ng to a regular morphological law. The leaf is the 
i type of the entire vegetable fabric, whose life-forces, 
ng on a larger scale, yet in ever the. same method, 
h an orderly differentiation of structure and function, 
unfolds into the fully -developed oak. Hence, we cannot 
e that the mind as the apex of organic nature has been 
develop capriciously, without regard to law and order. 
i»hich, when properly developed becomes a spiritual 
ism, reflecting in its conscious thought an image of the 
d order which reign in the macrocosm of the universe, 
tself, in the manner of its action and development, be 
'he domain of law. 

the growth of intelligence proceeds according to estab- 
law may also be inferred from the essential nature of 
as indicated in the last section. We have seen that 
a of the reciprocal relations between the mind and its 
il mechanism, nerve organization and development 
>nt, objectively, so much mind organization and devel- 
and that hence education can be truly viewed as an 
j process. The educator, having to deal with mental 
nena, not as abstract and incorporeal entities, but as 
,e realities manifested through a physical organism, 

form a conception of mind which will, logically, lead to 
latest number of educational truths and principles, with- 
fgesting false ideas and analogies. But as all thinking 
]e carried on under the fundamental and indissoluble 
n of subject and object, it follows that the mental world 

known only as reflected, antithetically, in the external 
Since, then, mental action and development must be 
sed in terms of material action and development, a true 
fie method requires that they shall be expressed in terms 
; particular class of material phenomena with which 
ave the closest affinity. But it is with bodily or organic 
nena that mental phenomena are most intimately asso- 

and which, for this reason, they most resemble. The 
hich expresses the structural growth of an organ wilt 
spress that of its function. For this reason the law 
expresses the manner in which the nervous mechanism 
3 will also express the manner in which its functional 
■y in the form of intelligence rises into" a complex organ- 
By thus expressing mind in terms of the living organism 
h which it acts it can be embraced in the synthesis of 
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life in general, and viewed as a spiritual organism which grows 
and develops through adjustment to the external world. The- 
most fundamental conception which we can form of life is that 
of an immaterial force responding, spontaneously, to counter 
objective forces, and drawing from these the means of keeping 
up its continuance and activity. Within such a conception, 
mind can be truly embraced; for it is a manifestation of life' 
in its highest form as consciousness, drawing the means of its 
growth and activity from the objective world, and, like other 
manifestations of life, working according to a definite plan or 
pattern. It is therefore an organism which has a definite- 
structure, or constitution, special faculties through whose re- 
ciprocal relation and functional activity the organic unity of 
consciousness is maintained, and special laws which condition) 
this activity. If the human mind were not an organism hav- 
ing a definite structure and established modes of action, them 
logic which treats of the laws of thought could have no exist- 
ence. The organic structure of mind is also implied in the* 
doctrine of the intuitions or forms of thought. An object to 
be thinkable must be presented under those necessary relations 
and limitations which are demanded by the organic structure 
of the mind. Since then the genesis of mind must belong to 
the sphere of organic nature, to enquire what is the fundamen- 
tal law of mental unfolding, is*the same as to enquire what is 
the law, according to which the various forms of life are evolved 
into complex organisms. All organization is, by analogy, the 
same with respect to the fundamental principles involved, 
whether these operate in the realms of mind or of matter. We, 
then, proceed to the genesis of mental phenomena, and their 
organization into the fabric of intelligence. 

2. The homogeneous or germ staie of mind. The science of em- 
bryology has revealed the fact that the organic material life* 
takes its rise out of a primordial germ which, because of a, 
sameness of structure throughout is characterized by the term 
homogeneous in contrast to the heterogeneous form which it finally 
assumes when developed into an organism. Now, as the bodily 
organism thus begins its growth and development from the 
homogeneous state, so modern psychology has shown that the* 
mental organism also begins its development from a nascent,, 
unspecialized consciousness which characterizes the infant 
mind. At birth mind can be said to exist only in the embry- 
onic state. This condition of the infantile mind has a physi- 
ological reason. Objective psychology has shown that impres- 
sions from the external world are conveyed directly to the lower 
sensory ganglia, and that these ^impressions, in order to rise 
into perceptions and ideas, must be reproduced in the supreme- 
ganglia as the seat of the higher psychical life. But in the 
case of the infant, "new to earth and; sky," those supreme 
nerve centres are not developed sufficiently to enable them to* 
reproduce and compound the impressions made on the lower 
centres; so that psychical life is composed of pure feelings 
yet in their undiscriminated and homogeneous state. 
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But this sub-conscious state of the infantile mind is not a 
dormant one, any more than is that of the seed germinating 
in the earth, or that of the butterfly in the chrysalis. The 
fact that it is composed of feelinga implies that a stream of 
influences is continually pouring in upon the sensorium which, 
in consequence, becomes the seat of accumulating and ever- 
deepening impressions. The source of the earliest impressions, 
and the means by which they are continually kept up during 
the infantile period is that of muscular movements. These 
impressions not only form the basis on which is reared the 
world of consciousness, but may themselves, sometimes, become 
so deepened as to rise, after the lapse of years, into memories, 
as is proved by the facts cited in Dr. Carpenter's "Mental 
Physiology." Hence, those homogeneous sensations are, so to 
speak, the mental protoplasm out of which is elaborated the 
complete fabric of intelligence. It is the chrysalis state of the 
soul during which it is gathering strength of wing on which 
it may rise into the regions of abstract thought and reason. 
During this interesting period the life force of the soul is busy 
weaving out of sense those gossamer threads 

"By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day." 

We may therefore characterize this, the earliest mental state 
of a human being, as the homogeneous and germ state of mind. 

3. The heterogeneous, or complex state of mind. In the realms of 
life the final state at which an organism arrives by growth and 
development is characterized as heterogeneous. By this term is 
meant in biology a structural difference among various coexist- 
ent organs endowed with diverse and separate functions. 
The vital movement by which life passes from a state that is 
simple and homogeneous to one that is complex and heteroge- 
neous is a double process^ consisting in ooth growth and 
development, and is expressed by the terms' differentiation and 
integration. By virtue of the marvellous changes which take 
place through those vital processes two primitive forms of life, 
as two eggs, may unfold into living beings widely different in 
their nature and organization; one may develop into the ser- 
pent which crawls in the dust, while the other may unfold into 
the bird of paradise which becomes the glory and the beauty 
of the forest. What is thits true of material organisms is also 
true of the spiritual organism of the mind. By linking on 
sensation with sensation and perception with perception, all 
those varied powers and endowments whichcharacterize the 
fully-developed mind are finally evolved. The inarticulate cry 
of the infant, having its physical correlate in unconscious 
reflex action, gradually becomes a conscious, intellectual process 
through the action of the brain, and rises into the perfect 
speech of man. 

ChUlicothe t Mo. J. M. Long. 
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We have already referred to the elaborate paper on " Our Common- 
School Education : with a Digression on the College Course," by B. A. 
Hinsdale, President of Hiram College, read in December last, before the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers* Association, and published by the Associa- 
tion in pamphlet form. On last Saturday, April 14 (we are writing April 
16), Mr. A. J. Rickoff was to read a paper in reply. We were not present 
at the meeting of the Association as we expected to be, to take part in 
the discussion. It is our intention now without knowing what was done, 
to present a few thoughts bearing upon this interesting question, without 
attempting to cover the whole field, as is doubtless done in the paper 
read by Mr. Rickoff. Mr. Hinsdale starts out with the assertion that " Th0 
Common School is a modern thought." He then proceeds to show how 
widely this thought has spread and how firmly it has become established 
in many States of our Union, and that our common schools now r 
"constitute a highly complex and differentiated, a vast and powerful 
system," for which we feel great complacency. He then proceeds to array 
against the pleasing displays of statistics found in school reports another 
class of statistics tending to show that our boasted progress may be more 
fanciful than real so far as the real objects of education are concerned- 
He quotes Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, for the assertion that 
'"The schools of former generations in New England did much more for 
their pupils than is done now." Pres. Hinsdale judiciously mentions 
u the difficulty of finding a common standard of measurement;" but 
finally decides upon the admission-examinations of West-Point cadets as 
the best. He quotes from utterances of Prof. A. E. Church in reports 
and in private letters, which declare that applicants for cadetships " are 
not as thoroughly prepared as they were twenty years ago," although the 
standard of requirement in any one branch has not been raised, and there 
has been no difference in the class of candidates, and the proportion o\ 
rejections in spelling and arithmetic has increased. ' Prof. Church in a 
letter to Pres. Hinsdale uses the following language:—- 

"I should say that the opinion I have so emphatically expressed [as to 
the deterioration of school training of candidates] is not founded alone 
upon the knowledge exhibited in these preliminary examinations, .nor 
upon the increased number of failures, but as well upon the knowledge 
exhibited by those who have, after admission, come at once under my 
personal instruction." 

To this we offset the fact that our general recollections of the past are 
very untrustworthy. There is apt to be a halo of glory around the years 
gone by. Even Homer mourned the degeneracy of the men of his time> 
and we cannot help but feel that Prof. Church has been, for a similar 
reason, led to think that his earlier students were giants compared with 
the pygmies of to-day. The more experienced and learned a" man be- 
comes the more exacting he becomes without being conscious of the 
fact. Statistics, however, ought not to \w charged with distorted memo- 
ries. There is considerable food for, thought in the table that fills p. 15 
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of President Hinsdale's pamphlet. It shows that in 1840, 8 out of 10£ 
applicants failed, in 1860 3 out of 98, in 1860 12 out of 84, in 1870 73 out 
of 163, and in 1874 66 out of 175. This is certainly a bad showing. What 
is the explanation ? We should certainly want very good evidence before- 
we should attribute this result to an inferiority of the better class of 
graded schools over the schools of former times. The statistics ought to* 
show from what schools the applicants came. There is a widespread 1 
belief that the common schools in the rural districts in Ohio, as well as im 
other States, are no better now than they were a quarter of a century 
ago, especially where there is no efficient supervision. We firmly believe, 
notwithstanding Prof. Church's opinion, that the standard at West Point 
has been raised. The table referred to reveals the fact that no applicants 
were rejected for an imperfect knowledge of grammar, geography, or his- 
tory before 1867, when these subjects were added to the former subjects- 
of reading, writing, and orthography. Of the 66 rejected in 1874, all but 
20 failed in grammar, and all but 24 in geography. These facts should be* 
taken into account in studying the table. Another noticeable thing is that 
the rejections in writing and orthography are nearly always the same, 
the only years in which there was a difference between 1838 and 1874 
being 1839, 1841, 1842, 1844, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1862, 1865*. 
and 1867. This shows a peculiarity of marking. The mode of examining: 
at West Point is also a cause of many failures.- Applicants are questioned! 
in a totally unexpected way. A boy is called to the blackboard. When* 
he gets there the examiner says, " Deduce a rule." The boy hesitates,, 
not comprehending what is wanted. The examiner curtly says, " Take 
your seat." Boys who have learned beforehand the mode of examina- 
tion and something of the nature of the questions that will be asked y 
stand a better chance than better qualified boys who have not this knowl- 
edge. Prof. Church says that they have lately been more strict in their 
preliminary examinations. The table shows that from 1838 to 1860 in- 
elusive in no case did the per cent of graduates to admitted cadets reach 
in any class 50 per cent, except in 1856, the lowest per cent being 26.1. 
Since 1860 the per cents have ranged from 46.9 in 1862, the lowest, to 72.5 
in 1868. On the whole, then, we think Pres. Hinsdale's standard of 
measurement is so complicated, and subject to so many drawbacks, that 
it cannot be depended upon for even approximately-accurate results. He* 
thinks the defects of the graded-school system cannot be eliminated, 
although they may be reduced to a minimum. The other points pre- 
sented in the paper we have not space to discuss, although we constdar 
them vastly more forcible than the imposing arguments drawn from the 
West- Point examinations. These were probably discussed by Mr. Rickoff 
in his paper, which the Association will doubtless order to be published* 



We have before us the first Cyclopaedia of Education as yet pub- 
lished in the English language. It is a fine large octavo of nearly 900 
pages. The editors, Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of the Schools of 
New- York City, and Alex. J. Schem, Assistant Superintendent, were 
assisted in the preparation of the work by able writers, the list of princi- 
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mtaining eighty-two names. Some of these contribut- 
f Great Britain. It is pleasant to know that teachers, 
awyers, doctors, and literary men as well, can now 
ate price (from $5 to $10 according to binding) so valu- 
g upon educational subjects. Here are found accounts, 
iversities and colleges of the world, military schools, 
al schools, pharmaceutical schools, theological schools, 
is, dental colleges, business colleges, reform schools, 
ormal schools, teachers' seminaries, the school history, 
ems of the different countries, States, and cities of the 
lal notices of eminent educators and teachers, and 
ext-books, accounts of religious denominations, articles 
bet, grammatical analysis, Anglo-Saxon, educational 

architecture, arithmetic, art education, astronomy, 
, education of the blind, book-keeping, calisthenics, 
il studies, co-education of the sexes, examinations, 
ulture of the conscience, corporal punishment, courses 
ring and dancing schools, degrees, developing method, 
38, didactics, drawing, crime and education, emotions, 
ish, English literature, enthusiasm, msthctis culture, 
g schools, cultivation of the eye, geography, geology, 
i language, school government, Greek language, gym- 
rew language, history, home education, school hygiene, 
i, illiteracy, culture of the imagination, school incent- 
ive languages, kindergarten, Italian language, Latin 
, mathematics, memory, mineralogy, modern languages, 

music, object teaching, oral instruction, orthography, 
ters' pensions, phonetics, manners, reading, recitation, 
s, school furniture, school-houses, school management, 
ence, the education of the senses, sentential analysis, 
nday schools, school supervision, technical education, 
ametry, zoology, etc., etc. From this selection of topics 

what a wide field is covered by the work. It is true 
empt to rival the great German Encyclopedia of Edu- 
. begun in 1859, the eleventh volume of which is not 
tough the first volume has been revised and enlarged, 
ook has been issued. It will create a demand for such 
emand will doubtless result in revised, corrected, and 

We commend it to teachers. They should not be 
s to its omissions and inaccuracies, for such are una- 
cially so in a pioneer work. This book is sold exclu- 
irs, and can be had only from Special Subscription ' 
he publisher, E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, 
said that the soliciting agents have been remarkably 
ring subscriptions, thus demonstrating the fact that 
meets a want long felt. 



r readers may have the so-called Compulsory 
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Education Law, recently passed by the Ohio General Assembly, in a 
shape for easy reference, we give it in full. 

COMPUL80RY EDUCATION. 



The Bill as Amended and Passed by the Ohio General Assembly, to tare Effect 

September l, 1877. 

Section 1. That every parent, guardian, or other person, in the State of Ohio, having 
charge or control of any child or children, between the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall 
be required to send such child or children to a common school for at least twelve (12) weeks, 
in each school year, commencing on the first day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven (1877), at least six (6) weeks of which shall be con- 
secutive, unless the Board of Local Directors or the Board of Education, as the case may be, 
having control of the school district in which such parent or guardian shall reside, shall ex- 
cuse such child from attendance, on Its being shown to their satisfaction that the child's 
bodily or mental condition is such as to prevent its attendance at school or application to study 
for the time required, or that Its time and labor are essentially necessary for the support of an 
indigent parent, brother or sister, or that such child is being otherwise furnished with the 
means of education for a like period of time, or has already acquired, the branches of learning 
ordinarily taught in common schools ; provided in case the common school of the district in 
which such parent or guardian resided shall be distant two miles from his residence by the 
nearest travelled road, he shall not be liable to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. No manufacturer, owner of mills or mines, agent, overseer, contractor, landlord, 
or any person in this State shall at any time after the first day of September, 1877, employ any 
child under fourteen years of age during the established school hours of the locality, unless 
such child shall have attended some common or private -school for a term of at least twelve 
weeks during the school year next preceding the commencement of such employment, and 
such a child shall deliver to his employer a certificate as evidence of such attendance in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this act, from the teacher, or from the Clerk of the Local Board 
of Directors, or from the President of the Board of Education, as the case may be, having con- 
trol of the school district in which the parent or guardian of such child shall reside ; provided 
such child has resided in this State during the school year next preceding the commencement 
of such employment ; and, provided further, that such child is under the control of a parent or 
guardian, and is not dependent upon its own resources for support; nor shall such employ- 
ment continue for a longer period than forty weeks during any school year from the time this 
act shall take effect, unless such child shall deliver to such employer a certificate of excuse 
from the proper authority, for any of the reasons mentioned in Section 1. of this act. 

Sec. 3. The School Boards having control'shall, in their respective districts, on the second 
Monday in February and September of each year, in such manner as they shall deem most 
expedient, ascertain the condition of all children under fourteen years of age employed at any 
daily labor, or who shall not be in attendance at any common or private school, and such 
Board to report all violations of this act to the proper person, as provided in Section 3 of this 
set, who shall at once proceed to prosecute each and every such offense in like manner, and 
-as set forth in the third section of this act. ....... .-...-, 

Sec. 4. In case it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Education having con- 
trol that the parent or guardian has not the means wherewith to purchase for his child or 
children the necessary school books to enable htm to comply with the requirements of f his 
act, such Board is hereby authorized to furnish such books free of charge the same to be paid 
for out of the contingen t funds at the disposal of such Board of Education. 

Sec. 5. In case any parent, guardian, or other person shall -fair td comply with the provis- 
ions of this act, said parent, guardian, or other person, shall. be.liable to a. fine pf not less than 
two dollars nor more than five dollars for the first offense, nor less than five nor more than ten 
dollars for each and every subsequent offense. Such fine shall be collected by the Township 
Clerk, or in case the school district in which the offense 1s committed Is- situated within a 
municipal corporation, then by the Clerk of such , corporation, in the name of ths State of 
Ohio, in an action before any Court having competent jurisdiction, and the fine so collected 
shall be paid to the County Treasurer, and by him accounted for as other money raised for 
public purposes, and said money shall be applied to the use of the common school of the 
district in which said offense was committed. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Township Clerk* or the Clerk of the municipal corporation, 
as the case may be, as provided for in Sections 3, 4, 5 and 7 of this act, to v prosecute any offense 
occurring under this act, and such . Clerk neglecting to prosecute for .such fine within fifteen 
days after a written notice has been served on him, having been notified by the affidavit 
setting forth the facts by any member of the School Board or -any taxpayer within the 
school district in which the offending party may reside, such fine to be collected in the name 
of the State of Ohio, in action before any Court of competent jurisdiction by any person feeling 
-aggrieved thereby. 
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Ssc. 7. Two weeks' attendance at a half-time or night school to be considered within the 
meaning of this act equivalent in an attendance of one week at a day school. 

Skc, 8. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after the first day of September. 
1877. 



-The following note to the editor will explain itself: — 



In the March number of the Monthly a teacher writes as follows: — " I 
would ask through the columns of your magazine whether there is any<- 
thing known in regard to the rings around Saturn, as to their composi- 
tion, etc." The fullest discussion of the subject so far as my reading 
extends, is found in Richard A. Proctor's article, " The Rings of Saturn, 
published in Fraser's Magazine, and reprinted in Litteirs Living Age in 
the issue of December 9, 1876. As some of the readers of the Monthly 
may not have the journals referred to, I will give a risume of the article 
so far as relates to the composition of the rings. The article contains an 
account of the discoveries and theories respecting the rings, from the 
first observation of them through the telescope by Galileo in 1610, down 
to the investigations of Mr. Trouvelot, of the Harvard Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, TJ. S. According to Proctor, " the observations of Mr. Trouvelot 
appear to remove all doubt as to the true nature of the rings, if indeed 
any doubt would be reasonably entertained after the investigations made 
by European and American astronomers when the dark ring had but 
recently been discovered." Regarding the composition of the rings, three 
theories have been advanced by astronomers. The first theory is that 
there is an actual ring of solid matter. Respecting this theory, the in- 
vestigations of Laplace, Peirce, Nichol, and other astronomers, have 
shown that "There is no escape from the difficulties but through the 
final rejection of the idea that Saturn's rings are rigid, or, in any sense, a 
solid formation. 

The second theory is that they oxe fluid. But " no fluid known to us 
could retain the form of the rings of Saturn under the conditions to 
which they are exposed. But the mathematical examination of the sub- 
ject disposed so thoroughly of the theory that the rings can consist of 
continuous fluid masses, that we need not now discuss the physical ob- 
jections to the theory." 

" There remains only the theory that the Saturnian ring-system con- 
sists of discrete masses analogous to the streams of meteors known to 
exist within the solar system. This is the theory favored by Proctor, 
and, in reference to it, he says, "It is clear that all the peculiarities 
hitherto observed in the Saturnian ring-system are explicable so soon as 
we regard that system as made up of multitudes of small bodies." " The 
observations which have recently been made by Mr. Trouvelot indicate 
changes in the ring-system, and especially in the dark ring, which place 
every other theory save that to which we have thus been led, entirely 
out of the question." 

The article should be read by every student of astronomy who desires 
a clear statement of the views and discoveries of astronomers in reference 
to the rings of Saturn, the most wonderful phenomenon perhaps of the 
solar system. 

" The planet Saturn and its appendages, always interesting to astrono- 
mers, are found more than ever worthy of close investigation and scrutiny. 
We may, as it were, seize nature in the act, and trace out the actual pro- 
gress of developments which at present are matters rather of theory than 
of observation." H. 1?. S. 



An interesting case has recently been decided by the Supreme 

Court of Ohio, bearing upon school requirements. In November 1871, 
Lemuel T. Clark, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Defiance, 
suspended the son of J. J. Sewell for persistent failure to have at the 
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cal exercises. The father brought suit against 
rd of Education for damages to the amount of 
itty of the Common-Pteas Court, dismissed the 
" no cause " for action. Mr. Se well appealed to 
h passed the case to the Supreme Court without 
i Court under sec. 54 of the Act of May 1st, 1873, 
! at the time of the suspension, affirmed Judge 
owed the defendant costs of prosecution. This 
t case as yet decided bearing directly upon rheto- 
b schools. For this history of the case we are 
Vright, the present superintendent of the Defiance 



all give an excellent article from John W. Dowd, 
Public Schools of Troy, Ohio. Those who read 
ur January issue will expect something good in 
ae having the management of Institutes should 
ncement in this issue. 



IONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

it a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

always remail it. All changes of address should 
;k of the month preceding the one in which the 

If a subscriber should delay the order for change 

number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
i a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 

Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 

ily eight months of school in Cambridge, Ohio, 
the province of British Columbia 42 schools and 
near Greeneville in East Tennessee, called Tus- 



:■ thousand dollars are spent annually in 

Harvard University. 

ition consists of 6,000 persons, about 500 of these 

ols, 300 of these pupils being boarded. 

mer School of Biology will commence July 6, in 

auspices of the Peabody Academy of Science. 

per was read February 14, at the meeting of the 

i London, on " The Unexamined Work of the 
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-^EXTmonth we hope to give an account of what the Ohio General 



.Assembly did in the way of school legislation in the session which ended 
*on the 30th of April. 

— -An examination for admission to the Freshman Class of Princeton 
'College* will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15. The same questions 
•will be given as at Princeton. 

In England it is said that 73 Boards of Education have agreed to 



join the London Board in promoting the spelling reform, and that 124 
Boards have refused to do so. 

A new military company has been organized by about fifty students 

in Western-Reserve College. The organization was effected by the 
•exertions of Col. D. F. De Wolf, one of the professors. 

Ten thousand dollars have been given to Denison University by 

W. H. Doane, of Cincinnati. He requests that it be appropriated for a 
new building to be used for chapel, library, and cabinet purposes. 

A 24-room memorial hall is to be erected on the site of Beatty Hall 

of the Western Theological Seminary, in Allegheny City. Dr. Beatty of 
: Steuben ville, Ohio, has given $24,000 for the erection of this hall. 

The seven Russian universities expended in 1876 money as follows : 

:St Petersburg, $217,500; Moscow, $264,250; Kieff, $191,876; Kazan, 
$197,500; Kharkof, $190,625 ; Odessa, $126,875 ; and Dorpat, $133,126. 

The schools of Ottawa under the management of S. F. De Ford are 

said to be working harmoniously. The March examination in the High 
i -School covered the work of three months. The average per cent reached 
was 95. 

Lewis McLouth, of Ypsilanti, Mich., editor of the Michigan 

Department of Educational Intelligence in the Educational Weekly, calls 
Haverford College an Indiana College. It is not many miles from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Of the hundred teachers employed last year in the Public Schools 

of Toronto, 21 were gentlemen and 79 ladies. Their Salaries amounted 
to nearly 45,000 dollars. This year 30 additional teachers have been 
•employed. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose's Vindication of the Common School, Free High 

'School, and Normal School Systems of Education, as they exist in the 
-State of New York, read in Albany, March 28, has been published in 
;pamphlet form. 

The full circular of the Summer School of Science at Columbus 

presents a very inviting feast to the lovers of scientific food. Professors 
'Orton, Mendenhall, Norton, and Tuttle, will respectively dish out from 
'the geological, physical, chemical, and biological plates. 

Five members of the Eaton (Ohio) Board of Education, with Supt. 

L, D. Brown and eleven Eaton teachers, made a short time ago a visit of 
inspection to the schools of Hamilton. Supt. Ellis and four members of 
'the Hamilton Board acted as escort and entertained them at one of the 

Shotels. 
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A five-weeks' Normal School, beginning July 23, 

New Lisbon, Ohio, under the management of C.C. Da 
tendent of the New-Lisbon Schools, and G. W. Snydei 
of the Caledonia Public Schools. 

We regret that ill health has prevented us i 

intended visit to the schools of Canton, Ohio, now un 
tendency of J. H. Lehman. We shall be greatly disapp< 
not be able to give an account of these schools in our Ji 

The Report of the Cleveland Public Schools for li 

been issued. It contains 413 pages, 28 of which are stat 
is needless to say to those that know that Mr. A. J. Ri 
tendent of the schools that the Report ranks with t 
school reports. 

The following sentence from a private letter is 

complimentary to the teacher and pupils referred 
[T. A. Pollok, of Camden, 0.] is a paternal sort of Si 
his boys and girls behave like members of a good-ni 
behaved family." 

The March number of the Monthly Rural Messen 

Hamilton, 111., says " ' Educational Notes and Queries, a 
communication for Teachers,'— Is the title of a unique a 
monthly publication for teachers and other literary j 
Salem, Ohio, by Hon. W. D. Henkle, late State School i 
Ohio. Price $1." 

The Free Lance is a 4-column 4-page periodical, i 

of vol. 1 being issued in February 1877. It is edited 
But in the copy received by us we see no place of publii 
know that the address is P. 0. Box 480. The promin< 
semi-monthly is phonetics. 

The Educational Number of the Official Bulleti: 

tional Exhibition (Main Building, Centennial Grounds), 
Philadelphia, 1877, is a neat 20-page illustrated pamphl 
description of the plan, etc., of the educational exbibitio 
more satisfactory than the no-plan of last year. 

The programme announced for the meeting in Cii 

of the Hamilton - County Teachers' Association was 
"Elementary Exercises in Mensuration " by B. O. M. 
" Teachers' Associations " by G. W, Oyler, a paper by " 
Bond Hill, and Select Readings by the pupils of the Ma 
Schools. 

The following was the previously-announced pr 

Trumbull-County Teachers' Association to be held in 
The Practical Education of the Teacher— Miss Mary E. 
Ventilation of School Houses— L. L. Campbell, Mineral 
of Teaching Power— Samuel Findley, Supt Schools, Ak 
ous Business. 



— The four-hundredth anniversary of the University of Tubingen is 
be celebrated next August by various commemorative historical 



The recently -issued Report of the Public Schools of Portsmouth, 

hio, for the year ending August 31, 1876 (M. S. Campbell Superinten- 
ent), we presume is the largest that has as yet been issued (pages 153). 
I contains the history of the schools and the rules and regulations. Mr. 
., J. Rickoff was superintendent of the Portsmouth schools from 1344 to 
*49. at a salary of $45 a month. He now receives a salary of $400 a 
veland. Ttmpora mutantur. 

be County has two teachers' associations— a general and a 
ocal association is held in different villages of the eastern 
item parts of the country. Those teachers who attend the 
;he local association also attend the meetings of the Butler 
iers' Association, which are always held at Hamilton. There 
7 between the two associations, each contributing to the 

ltler-County Teachers' Association, held in Hamilton March 

have been attended by three hundred persons. Rcsolu- 
issed in favor of County Supervision and an increase of the 

State Commissioner of Common Schools. Walter Aiken, of 
ad a paper on " Music," Lawrence E. Grennan, of Oxford, 

1 Geography," and John W. Dowd, of Troy, one on " Earn- 
?ctures were delivered by Dr. Chas. E. Walton, of Hamilton, 
and Samuel R. Reed, of Cincinnati, (Nature as a School- 
Idresses were delivered by John Hancock, of Dayton, (Edu- 
rs), and the Hon. C. 8. Smart. As usual singing and recita- 
terspersed to enliven the exercises. 

ical Teachers' Association of Butler County, Ohio, met in 
eh 31. The following was the programme: " Class Recita- 
ntage," — Monroe School. Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic 
Hue Ball. Objects of our " Reunions" — Harry Lowe, Seven 
and How Shall I Teach ? — J. Q. Baker, Jacksonburgh. Pen- 
Beginners — Fannie Bowles, Lockland. Teacher's Moral 
;y — Reverends Beall and Palmer, Monroe. Debate on Com- 
;ation — Jndkins and Coy, Port Union. Mathematical Geog- 
■ Schick, Monroe. A Paper — Miss McAdams, Middletown. 
urnished by the pupils of the Monroe School, under the 
the Principal, R. M. Mitchell. The meetings are said to grow 
rtter, being attended by parents as well as teachers, for miles 
3 Association adjourned to meet in Amanda, the last Saturday 

closing meeting of the Preble County Teachers' Association 
, was held in Eaton on the 31st of March. The Association 
access this year under the management of Supt. L. D. Brown, 
chairman of the executive committee. The closing meeting 
is a success. The following was the programme of exercises : 
ture, Mr. L. D. Dillman, Philosophical Experiments, by Mr. 
IcHealthy, Hamilton Co., 0.; A paper on the study of 
Miss Ringwood, Principal of the Hamilton High School; 
of teaching addition and subtraction in the Cincinnati 
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schools, by Supt. J. B. Peaslee; a paper, The Elements of Sue* 
Mr. Clark of New London (Paddy's Run), Ohio. 

The attendance was large and every exercise was good ; a conil 
that will make any meeting a success. 

The following notes have been kindly furnished to us by e 

man who has been visiting the schools of Lima, Van Wert, Mon 
Shelby, Plymouth, and Norwalk. He has given us the li 
condensing them. They were written March 16. 

Lima. — Enrolment in February 1040, daily attendance 1000, per 
attendance 05, cases of tardiness per week 14, enrolment in il 
School 103. The banner plan introduced six years ago has st 
well in securing punctuality. Music is taught by Miss McDou 
pupils in the primary grades read it quite readily. Misses LI 
Hooper are model teachers. The reporter was greatly delight 
exercises in primary reading and numbers given by Miss Lio} 
used the word and phonic method of teaching reading. Each pi 
a set of types for setting up the lessons learned from the blackboard or 
chart. Numbers were (aught as object lessons, and the ten's plan used. 
The High School has a fine and extensive laboratory. The schools have 
reached a high standard of excellence undej - the management of tha 
superintendent, G. W. Walker. We are compelled to omit the 
teachers. There are 22 schools taught in two buildings, 9 in one ; 
in the other. Mr. Walker's salary is $1700. 

Van Wert. — Seventeen teachers in one building. Enrolment il 
ruary 703, daily attendance 685.5, per cent of attendance 97.5, tar 
week 7, neither absent nor tardy since beginning of winter ten 
visits from parents 286, enrolment in High School 86. The old n 
of teaching beginners to read was abandoned three years ago, an< 
Hanley, a primary teacher of much experience, pronounces th 
method, the word and phonic, a hundred-fold better. She uses as 
incentives Atwater's school rewards. This is Mr. Geiger's first y 
Superintendent in Van Wert. The schools are in good condition. 

Shelby. — W. H. Pritchard, Superintendent. Cost of instruction $3. 
a year. The reporter heard good singing and good recitations in ar: 
tic and grammar by classes taught by Mr. Tucker. The schools i 
good condition. The new building for the Grammar and High S 
is a fine one and well arranged. 

Plymouth. — C. W. Butler, Superintendent. Enrolment in Fel 
208, daily attendance 265, per cent of attendance 92, cases of tar 
15, average in examinations 92, enrolment in High School 45, per < 
attendance 93. Mr. Butler's monthly-reporting system is excelle: 
line catalogue containing rules and regulations, course, and full re; 
each pupil, has been issued. The school-house is fine and convt 
The exercises witnessed in drawing, gymnastics, numbers, and g 
questioning were excellent. The superintendent is said to be : 
energy, and Miss Lottie Bloom, assistant in the High School is de 
to be an excellent teacher. 

Mohroeville. — A. J. Michael, Superintendent. Music is a i 
study. The reporter's visit was short but he says he witnesse- 



el is ei man of force and energy, and his schools 

i, Superintendent. Enrolment in February 

cases of tardiness 24. Total enrolment 926, 
o being special. The daily attendance has 

years, and enrolment 121, and tardiness has 
ith. The tuition from outside pupils is from 
akes'a salary is $1800 a year, and the salary of 

and grades we are compelled to omit, ranges 
is taught by a special teacher two days each 
te C and D primary in reading, numbers, and 
lent. The reporter says the best reading for 
that he has ever heard was in the A and B 
le day when all the schools of the land shall be 
teachers as those of Norwalk and Lima, 
nesays, " In a Pennsylvania school the pupils 
ime in learning descriptions of the formation 

folly is not confined to Pennsylvania. About 
SBons in penmanship given by the author of a 
;s, and commended him for his breaking away 
erbal description of the so-called " principles." 

he got the more he aimed at simplicity and 
•S details. 



PERSONAL. 

ightower is superintendent of the schools of 

een reappointed a member of the State Board 
f March 10, 1879. 

jar is Superintendent of the Department of 
onal Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

r, President of Yale College, delivered last 
se of twelve lectures on Christian-Philosophy, 
formerly a professor in Lawrence University, 
a professor in Dean College at Binghamton, 

'Dwiff of Akron is about to sail for Europe to 
i, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. She will 
wish her a successful trip, 

OK NOTICES. 
er. A New Analysis of English Word Forms. 
Cincinnati: Ohio Book Company. 1877. 

ipared by John C. Kinney, Superintendent of 
and, Ohio. Very few American teachers have 
English Method of Teaching to Read " t by A. 
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Sonnenechein and J. M. D. Meikleiohn, published by Ma 
in London in 1869, in four little books. Mr. Kinney ha 
plan of these books most probably without ever have seen 
is no evidence of copied essons, those prepared by him 
unlike those given in the English books. The followi) 



quoted from p. 9, in the directions preceding Lesson I, wil 
of the plan of the book. 

"A Theme is all that part of a syllable which remains 
number of syllables ; as, ea in car, each, fast, or an in lira 

An Adjunct is all that part of a syllable which precedes 
theme; as r, ck, si, in ear, eacft, ea»(, or 6r, e, th, in bran, ca 

A Prime is a word not formed from a theme ; as, one dot 
must be no spelling. Themes, adjuncts, and primes are eac 
as one whole and by one sound ; as, it, ad, evi, sjtr, said." 

We have no doubt that an enthusiastic and intelligent 
produce remarkable results in the way of teaching readin. 
faithfully the plan laid down by Mr. Kinney. 
German without Grammar or Dictionary; or a Guide to 

Teaching the German Language, according to the Peslali 

of Teaching by Object Lessons. By Dr. Zur Briicke, 

Griggs & Co. 1877. Pages 112. Price 50 cts. 

We have no doubt that the best method of learning to 
is exactly the one presented in this little book. It -in ■ 
same as that pursued with such success by Sauveur in tet 
The originator of the method, we have been informed 
gentleman, was a German, but he lacked the enthusiasm o 
hence he failed to be so successful. Dr. Zur Briicke 1 
successful in selecting entertaining matter for the lesson: 
uncouth Ollendorffian sentences. In some lessons word; 
left unexplained and in subsequent lessons are explained i 
for the first time. To give our readers an idea of the uieth 
first lesson on conversation which is quite short. 
" Die Hand — the Hand. 

This is the method : the teacher raises bis right or left h 
class and asks: "1st daseine Hand?" (Is this a hand?) 
some one in it, will respond: ■' Ya, das ist eine Hand," 
hand.) Single pupils may now be questioned in the same 
class, and again the class may answer as before." 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners with Numerous Ex 

Todhunter, M. A., F. R. a Honorary Fellow of 8t. Ji 

Cambridge. Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bo 

Macmillan & Co. 1877. 12mo, pp. 386. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Todhunter has distinguished himself as a writer 
principally mathematical, which have been characterized 
conciseness. Teachers who use Todhunter's books are sui 
using books that are disfigured by inaccuracies. One of tl 
of this work on Natural Philosophy is the number of 
solution which fill more than fifty pages. The answers 
examples fill eight pages. The work contains many subie 
of in the ordinary school text-books on natural philosophy 
ing statement shows that Mr. Todhunter aims to be a 
teachings: "The exact definition of the boiling point of I 
thermometer is the boiling point when the height of th 

& of a metre at a place on the level of the sea in latitude 45 
e Jjf of a metre is about 29§jf inches. A variation of 1. 
in the barometer from the standard height causes a changi 
degree centigrade in the temperature of steam." We app 
the final chapter devoted to Perpetual Motion, since itse 
save those who study the book from ever in future wastinf 
seeking to accomplish the impossible. 

The publishers of this book, Macmillan 4 Co., have a b 
No. 22, Bond Street, New York, N. Y. 
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system, or method, or device. This "breath of life" com* 
only from the living teacher. And yet we are so apt to thin 
that there is efficiency in a mere method! We forget thi 
wisdom working upon the poorest plan is better than ignoram 
working upon the most perfect plan. When a friend offers i 
a tree which has produced good fruit under his hand, ho 
strong iB the temptation to transplant it bodily to our o» 
garden and then to sit down and wait for our crop! Sometim 
it seems as if more harm were done bv furnishing teache 
with specific plans so that they can and do attempt to act up 
them, but without discretion in adapting the plans to the 
own circumstances, than would be done by letting them wo 
on by their own methods, no matter how imperfect. 

With these and other misgivings, I venture to present 
simple contrivance which in my own experience has proved 
be worth something as a means of training boys and girls 
be attentive when they read. It is only a contrivance. It 
capable of being modified in a variety of ways, and of bei 
made quite useful. On the other hand, it has a surprisi 
( capacity — pardon the expression — of being "run into t 
ground." Without discretion and care in adapting it to t 
condition of a class, its use is simply an imposition. At be 
it is merely a device to be used with care in connection wi 
other means, and to accomplish a speciBc purpose, viz:- 
make pupils realize what it is "to know what they are abou 
when they have a printed page before them; or else to ma 
them conscious — and in a somewhat mortifying way, if need 
— that they do not "know what they are about." 

The particular exercise about to be presented was the fi 
one of the kind submitted to a class who had been one year a 
a little more in the high school, and who would probal 
average 15 years of age. The object of the recitation, accordi 
to the course of study, was to give instruction in the mattei 
composition. The teacher's object was "to kill two birds w: 
one stone"; — to test and exercise the power of the class 
spelling, punctuating, and in using capitals, as well as to 
what could be said of them, or rather to see what they could 
made to say or feel in regard to themselves as readers. This w 
account for many things in the exercise to which no alius 
will be made. The recitation was weekly, and the follow: 
extract was written upon the blackboard to be the lesson 
the next week. It was preceded by this direction: "Make 
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corrections or changes in the following as are 
,e proper expression of the author's thought." 



ave omited to mention that, in my first voyage 
•eing becalmed of Block Island, our people sat 

1 cod, and cauled up a great many. Hitherto I 

iy irresolution of not eating anamal food. And 
taking of every fish as a kind of provoked mur- 
ine of them had or ever could do us any injury, 
justify the slaughter. All this seemed very 
it I had formally been a great lover of fishes and 
le hot out of the trying-pan, it smelt so good, I 

2 time between principal and declination til I 
.t when the fish was opened I saw smaller fish 
heir stomacs. Then thought I if you eat each 
ee why we mayn't eat you. So inconvenient a 
e a reasonable, creature since it disables one to 
reason for every thing one has a mind to do. 

rere stimulated to let nothing escape which they 
aded attention. Some of the papers are before 
utile the attempt to describe some of the interest- 
and discoveries which are brought to mind by 
in different papers! 

3r of large classes knows how necessary it is so 
Drk of each lesson that even the dullards find 
ich they can do, and by which they are encour- 
hemselves. On this principle are made some of 
•e; many of those in spelling, and the use of "of" 
mally" "trying" "declination," etc. But there 
rs designed to exercise the wits of the smartest 

of actual contradiction or confusion in thought, 
best pupils detected all. Of thirteen papers 
the most part to the best half of the class, eight 
"provoked." The last sentence of the extract 
with special reference to the best pupils. It 
lost too bard. Of the thirteen only one has dis- 
snarl and presented a thought which the context 
ires, and which the sentence itself should quickly 
loughtful reader at such a stage of his develop- 
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It ie necessary to recognize the fact that an error 
does not necessarily imply an error in thought. 1 
first kind helong to the province of composition 
the second kind that we are especially concerned 
Although, when the class hod exhausted their su] 
cism the word "eat" remained untouched, still it 
probable that not one had failed to grasp the 
Insignificant as this item — a mere grammatical < 
it proved to be of value in awakening thought, 
was sufficient to make the class see, as they 
impropriety in the use of "sat." No person had i 
in defence until the question was asked, "Can nol 
in support of the language as it stands?" A few 
their own strength that it made good sense. J 
explained to the rest. Then came the question, 
make good sense which thought did the author pro 
to express?" Although the whole class exhibit 
judgment in being so ready to admit their oversigl 
of the error "set," still they did not do much \n 
maintaining that the author intended to use that 
finally to decide which of the two words "set" or 
be used, there was an amount of exertion put fort 
and argument which was really interesting as well 
to the pupils. 

The results of such an exercise are not very tan 
direction of reading. Aside from orthography, 
and grammar there is nothing to he memorized, 
facts to be impressed. It is a thought invigorator 
administered as such. It is not an exercise upon ' 
can properly be marked or held strictly to acc< 
pupil does not become his own judge and cond 
severely for his own blindness, the teacher's effor 
You cannot force a boy to be sharp; and it is ha: 
to decide, in cases like these, to what extent a boy i 
for his own dumbness. The only course to pursue 
the pupil is actually ashamed of bis own stupidi 
means he will be led, as by nothing else, to whip 
thoughts in the future. To secure such an obje< 
found no trifling matter to prepare such an exercis 
by changing words to make errors in abundance. 
essential, never-to-be-forgotten condition is that th 
be such that the pupil, after they are pointed 01 
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nself, abundantly able to detect them if he 
jghtful. The proper language must be so 

indicate plainly wherein the incoherenoy 
y to suggest what ought to be said. At the 
be a mistake more or less easy to see depend- 
ancefnent of the pupils. Everything must 
ould make it seem a puzzle to an attentive 
i be no provocation to guess. In the example 
ent that "provoked" should be unprovoked, 
i" and "disables" be convenient and enables ! 
) fortunate that every boy and girl admitted 
irht to have Been the absurdity. Had it not 
apt would have been a failure. There was 

for the teacher in the look of pain and 
jassed over the countenances of some of the 
;hey saw how stupid they had been. It told 
y wexe becoming schoolmasters unto them- 
condition unto which the true teacher hopes 
rs. Unless this exercise is so adapted and 
b thus the - inner springs of activity, it were 
:h it. Such an exercise must sharpen the 
, and it does so under conditions different 
esson. But still it is a subsitutefor nothing ; 
fleets should be seen in every study the pu- 
lls class, not long since, a case occurred which 

better method of applying the device, and 
i result, as it seemed of the discipline, though 
o such thing as proving the relation of cause 
i such facts. In their Physical Geography 
class came upon this sentence in the discus- 
if the rotary motion of the earth in deflecting 
The return currents, advancing from equatorial 
e deflected totuards the east, becoming southwesterly 
^ hemisphere, and southeasterly winds in the south- 
: contains an error which might easily escape 
. did, of many of the class. But a good num- 

thus demonstrating at least their power of 
e have more such errors where the pupil has 
t their existence, it would be an assistance. 
a considerable danger of making such exer- 

The matter of the extract and its language 
rithin the comprehension of the pupil. The 
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least obscurity or elevation in thought or style c< 
piece for ordinary classes. A little practice amo: 
will convince us of the thought required to save 01 
set of seven teachers, in writing the exercise givt 
tirely failed to alter the word " provoked." A set 
before me in which, for the majority of the class t' 
entirely overshot, and yet it seemed simple en 
teacher. 

After such an exercise is once prepared, the f 
put away the book, and forget as much as possible t 
It is not desired that the pupil shall reproduce the 
the author. But that such changes shall be ma 
thoughts expressed shall be consistent with each 
teacher must be entirely independent of his book 
to find his own judgment and power of percepti 
quite as much as those of his pupils. 
" Woodward High School, Cincinnati. E. 



ABOUT EARNESTNESS. 

A teacher in earnest is a teacher made emphatic 
too many people of the common type, and too fe 
Emphasis breaks the monotony of the voice: itali 
monotony of the printed page; earnestness breaks 
ony of mediocrity. Ordinary effort always resuli 
commonplace. The genuine teacher is somethin 
an addition of one to the census. The census is th 
where everybody's measure is the same. There < 
on the dead level of unity. Elsewhere every mat 
his own size. We work upon two levels — our cc 
and our level best. The one is our tenting grout 
our battlefield. We lay our plans upon the for 
gain our victories upon the latter. Some people i 
tents all the time. They pass the whole of their li 
The most they do is to get out on dress parade. B 
needs recruits for active service. It needs men 
barracks, but for the battlefield. 

There are too many teachers at a stand-still. Ii 
a discoverer keener-eyed than Galileo to annoi 
move." Dead people are around us on every ham 
them every day. The only possible use, it seen; 
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iese men could put himself, would be to sell hia 
Medical College for dissection. It would not 
section. The Divine sentence upon man was, 

of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread." That 
3 with it reformation and elevation. Sweat is 
It is also a civilizer, as well as refiner and puri- 
; things of this world have come through much 
i of progress is marked by great drops of sweat. 
» set upon every noble achievement. That price 
1 full. There is no discount to a favored few. 
is "work." That lable is upon everything. You 
e with any other currency. Neither silver nor 
ender. Where " work" is the current coin there 
aires. Thereare no "bulls" nor "bears." Every 

banker. 

implies concentration. Some teachers go oft 
; manner of a shot gun, covering a wide range 
e execution. The rifle is the effective weapon, 
-ge brought to bear upon the single bullet sends 
ng-like rapidity straight to the mark. Diffu- 
inemy of execution. "The power of concentration 
it wins victories. The great general masses his 
he weak point in the enemy's lines. He brings 
bear in that one spot and finally breaks through. 

the teacher who can find the weak spot in the 
confronts him, and then bring to bear upon it 
at his command. Difficulties usually hit the 
ie man. Man should learn to hit the weak spot 

man is at the head everywhere. He belongs 
it and aside to let him pass up, and then wonder 
mge to get so high. 

lelp those that help themselves" is simply a 
saying that you cannot keep an earnest man 
ering man up. Earnestness is equal to loaded 

winning points. It turns things right side up. 

made with its light and trifling side up, and 

The things weighty and worthy are down under 
er by their own gravity. It takes work to bring 
treasures. You must dive for pearls. They 
i" of their own accord to the waiting Micawbers. 
ileal of energy wasted in standing around. There 
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is an appalling amount of statuary scattered about. No man 
with his hands in his pockets ever did anything except change 
oxygen to carhonic acid. 

The way to do is to do. The things to he done are not afai 
off, but He close at hand. Some people are so accustomed tt 
looking for things away off that they become far-sighted. They 
can't see about home. They will employ a telescope to loot 
into the heavens when all they need is spectacles of small 
magnifying power, perhaps, to see the little things about theit 
feet. 

One of Chas. Dickens's golden rules was, "never to affecl 
depreciation of his work whatever it was." Chronic apology 
for working in a narrow sphere will never be a preparation foi 
a larger. A place that will hold a man is usually big enough 
for him. A good way to get a large place is to make it out 01 
a small one. 

Your school-room may be to you a small place, 20x25 feet 
more or less, or it may be coextensive with the state or nation 
Your school hours may be from 9 to 4, or they may stretch 
away into the far-reaching years. Your pupils may numbei 
the twenty, or thirty, or forty boys and girls whom you daily 
instruct in the elements of an education, or they may be thest 
same boye and girls as men and women touching by their 
influence other men and women until your real school is 
multiplied many times. You can make your school of any 
size you please. The four walls of the room may be large 
enough to contain it, or it may stretch away into infinity. A 
school that can be kept in by four walls is a poor thing. No 
school can be a success where the teacher is not in earnest. You 
might as well expect a watch to go without the main-spring. 
The old motto was "Strike while the iron is hot." Abetter 
motto would be "Strike till the iron gets hot." The great 
things of the world are struck off at white heat. You can not 
mould cold iron. You can not mould a cold school. Make iron 
hot and you can cast it into any shape you desire- Make your 
school glow with educational fervor and you will have no 
trouble in carrying out your plans for its best interest. Many 
teachers draw all their enthusiasm from their schools. They 
are nothing but parasites, and the sooner they are dislodged 
the better. 

Noise is not earnestness. It is the empty wagon that rattles 
along the highway. Noise and emptiness often travel together. 
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! best suited to intensify vibrations. A great 
ly serve as sounding boards. 
ilways in the advance. You can always find 
>n the frontiers. It may be on the frontier of 
aring the way for advancing civilization. It 
frontier of ignorance clearing the way for 
ional forces. In either case " The wilderness 
d blossom as the rose." Earnestness always 
I, rings in the new." 

! fulcrum is to the load, the greater is the 
e lifted. Every day the fulcrum should travel 
of difficulty. Every day should measure an 
lg arm of the lever. Earnestness pushing the 
the whole distance from mediocrity to great- 
ness I mean not that which is called great in 
orld. Every man is to himself a mediocre or 

isent a great cry about over-work. Teachers 
pupils are over-worked, everybody is over- 

cient lecturer speaking upon this subject said 
power, he would write over the school-houses 

't trot." He was right. Trotting around is 

merican youth need to learn is to come down 
' right to the point. The average pupil just 
) with his studies. The thing to be done is 
iral engagement. A better thing to placard 
ouses would be "Quit skirmishing and dn 

1 exaltation in bringing all one's powers to 
objective point. When we have accomplished 
1 look upon it as a kind of measure of our- 
ilities. We can feel satisfied with what we 
at inviting the charge of self-esteem. The 
of feeling possible to a human soul is reached 
ter step along the way hardened by bringing 
its fullest action. We need not wait until 
y to hear the voice of the Master saying, 
good and faithful servant," but we may hear 
ling from above in answer to the earnest 
i we strike for the benefit of our fellow-men. 
! 16, 1877. John W. Dowd. 
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^ ART EDUCATION. 

IT8 BEARING ON INDUSTRIES. 

That which benefits the country at large in increased com- 
merce and prosperity, benefits all its people more or less di- 
rectly. By an examination of statistics from the Bureau at 
Washington, we find that the United States does not make the 
most economical use of the vast resources at her command. 
All will assert that skilled labor and artistic taste add largely 
to the cost of an object, sometimes a hundred-fold the cost 
of the raw material of which it is so formed. What part 
of the whole is the cost of material and also the time employed 
in the manufacture of a beautiful Sevres vase? Often not 
one hundredth part ; the profit is all paid for skill and taste> 
and it is so with thousands of other articles. Almost every 
manufactured article that can be thought of, has three values 
that affect its market price, value of raw material, — cost of man- 
ufacturing, — value of the skill and taste displayed. It is very 
common that more is paid for the third than for the other two 
combined ; yet we do not begin to add as much to the price of 
raw material as is added in almost any European country that 
can be named. In 1870, the value of raw material consumed in 
the United States, was in round numbers $2,400,000,000 ; value 
of products $4,200,000,000 ; value added by manufacture $1,700,- 
000,000, or not quite three quarters. I venture to say that the 
value adJled to raw material in France or England was at the 
lowest estimate, five times the cost. By a glance at a few 
more figures, which, by the truth they present as words could 
not, must be of interest here, it will become evident that, gen- 
erally speaking, we export breadstuff's and raw material, and 
import skill and taste. Of breadstuff's we exported in 1876, in 
round numbers $130,000,000, and imported $11,000,000. Exports 
of provisions $89,000,000; imports $958,000. Raw cotton, ex- 
ports, $192,000,000; imports $381,723. Cotton manufactures, 
exports, $7,700,000 ; imports $22,000,000. That is, with the most 
ample stock of raw cotton, which could be* much further 
increased, we do not even supply our own market. With our 
extensive mills and facilities we ought to be the main supply 
of Europe. The facts are, we send our cotton ^abroad to be 
manufactured, paying large freights, owing to the bulky con- 
dition it is in, paying duties to get it back, and supporting 
foreign artisans instead of our own. With all our vacant land 
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vileges, in wool manufactures our imports 
>y 841,107,000. With China and Japan in s 
rith our Western coast, ready to produce i 
and California within seven days of New Y 
import $23,700,000 of silk manufactures a 
With as good land for the production of fla: 
mand women to do it, yet we nearly suppoi 
and in this industry alone. Our imports 
n 1876, were $15,000,000 ; exports none. E 
tone, and china ware, 873,000; imports $4,3 
m manufactures, exported $13,464,514; im 

This is a great gain however, as in. 1875 o 
3d exports by $1,170,857, and in 1874by $20,5 
iped that in 1878 the balance in our favor wil 
as against us in 1874. It will be found, he 
ease has not resulted from a greater knowh 
rt, for it is not time yet to reap the fruits 
ainly in pig, bar, and railroad iron and macL 
d 18 there for us to import a yard of ■ 
linen goods? Why cannot we produce ox. 
corateit? Why shall we continue to send to] 
i grades of leather, or laces and gloves ; 
', Belgium for our nice carpets and a hundret 
ith the energy and ingenuity characterii 
ve ought to take a leading station among t 
earth for skillsand taste, as we have alread 
enterprise and inventive skill. There is 
lave tp.ken hold of in earnest that we have : 

It only remains for the people to understan 
asportation, and telegraphic communicati 
into competition with the markets of the wi 
hers never dreamed of, and schemes of edu 
ry well in their day will not do at all now. 

competition and the home market deter 
ilmost all our products ; now, their price is 
be markets of the world. When we can gc 

enquiring at the broker's office, find what 
ninutes ago in New York, Chicago, Liver; 
-g, and regulate our sales or purchases i 
nn a declaration of war given six thousand 
the markets here so that there is a rise in 
y, the question comes, how can this compt 
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arising with so close connection with all the world, best be met? 
The answer is, and it will be accepted by all when they know 
the facts, we must do as all the word has done — make Industrial 
Art Education general. There .is hardly a single country in 
Europe that does not make the most liberal provisions for the 
education of its people in such things, and they acknowledge 
that it is the secret of wealth. Mainly through our public 
schools, by the study of some broad system of Industrial Drawing, 
by means of Free Evening Art Schools, for mechanics and arti- 
sans, will the United States take its proper position and main- 
tain its prosperity. Our general government, not having direct 
control in the States, cannot provide for these things, as is done 
abroad, so it rests upon the several States to come forward, es- 
pecially those like Ohio that are destined to be great manufact- 
uring districts of the future. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will be agitated at the State 
Teachers' Association, this year, and- presented by a committee 
to the next Legislature. It has travelled from Massachusetts 
through New York and Pennsylvania, each State having made 
more or less ample provisions, and it would be. a shame for the 
chain to be broken with us and be resumed by some less favored 
and more Western State. 

SupH. of Drawing, Columbus, 0. W. S. GoODNotiGH. 



THE NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

[Continued from March number.'] 
Of what words should spelling lessons be composed?— 
There are in our language more than 114,000 words, yet it is 
said;that very few of the greatest minds use a vocabulary of 
10,000 words, and this is probably true. Certainly it would be 
folly to put the pupil to learning.ihe many thousand rarely 
used by any one or purely technical and seldom used but by 
the initiated. Only those words should be presented that are 
used by the generality of intelligent persons, and that every 
oneought to learn to write. Plainly evident as this is, the fact 
seems never yet to have received the attention that is due to it. 
Notwithstanding the truth that he spells best who spells best the 
words most used, instruction in spelling has hitherto gone very 
much upon the false principle that it is very important to be 
able to spell the most unimportant words. 
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r hand, there is a wide class of words which every 
>e able to write that has generally been eystemat- 
fd from the spelling lesson. For example: the 
1 chimney will be given by the pupil, but perhaps 
ivatives lady's, ladies, ladies', chimneys; bite, hoe, die, 
, but not biting, hoeing, dying ; hid, whip and sad, 
whipped, sadder, and saddest. Very seldom does one 
atives formed by inflectional endings have any 
ocabulary of the spelling-book ; and yet probably 
istakes ever made in spelling are made with these 
It has usually been deemed sufficient to give 
.lies for spelling them, leaving the words them- 
I thus making room for . numbers of those corn- 
usual and unimportant words that it has errone- 
lought necessary to insert. It is in a great de- 

the omission of this class of words that the 
auction in spelling have so often been unsatis- 
is necessary that good spelling should be made a 
i are better remembered by acquiring an ideal of 
d if practice is necessary in order to acquire the 
and writing words, certainly the pupil ought not 
epend wholly on the rules for a practical knowl- 
slling of these important words. He will need to 

them even before he learns that there are such 
h these words omitted from the spelling lesson, 
ire certain never at all to he able to spell them 
derivatives are inserted in the lesson in immedi- 

1 with their primitives, the pupils attention is 
died to the peculiarities of their orthography, 
uld it not actually lead him to deduce the rules 
ill in fact soon give him a seeming intuition in 
i words that is observable in some persons who 
1 yet know nothing of rules. In truth, rules 
rned with any really practical advantage with- 

constaut opportunity, for their exemplification 
.fforded by lessons thus arranged. 

A. G. Beecher. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 



We alluded last month to the egregious folly ol having pup 

give verbal descriptions of letters as a part of their training in penmi 
ship. Here is a specimen from a Philadelphia school : " Formation 
the Utter n. The letter n Is one space in height, three spaces in widl 
commence on the ruled line with a left curve, ascending one spa 
joined by an upper turn to a slanting straight line, descending to t 
ruled line joined angularly to a left curve, ascending one space, joir 
by an upper turn to a slanting line, descending to the rule joined b; 
base, turn to a right curve ascending one apace." The grammar of t 
description should be carefully scanned. A writer in the Philadelp 
Ledger says, "This style of teaching should by all means be fully sbo 
in the Educational Department of the Permanent Exhibition. A I 
description of the fifty-two large and small letters, with ampereand, if t 
of the board know what that is, will be very entertaining, and will 
an argument on one side of the question of compulsory education." 
it is of any value to have a verbal description to precede the tracinj 
lines, tfiy teacher of gymnastics ought to have a concert exercise on 
verbal description of the lines traced by the body and limbs before go 
through the exercises. Because a verbal description is sometimes v 
valuable it does not follow that a great deal of it is a great deal m 
valuable, any more than because two eggs may be good for breakfast t 
a dozen eggs are six times as good. 



The Ohio General Assembly wisely defeated all the text-br -' 

The publication bill was exceedingly objectionable. The vote 
the House stood 41 to 41, 56 votes being necessary to pass it 
chase bill was more meritorious, but not necessary. Its passa 
have been a severe blow to retail dealers in books, while pi 
would have obtained their regular prices for books sold by the i 
and they would have "been saved from loss, because Boards of E 
do not make assignments as retail dealers often do. The Scho 
of the great city of London, which contains a greater populat 
the State of Ohio, less than a year ago established its own book 
the supply of books, and has already saved $12,000. There is m 
prevent school boards in Ohio from purchasing books directly 
publishers and adopting a plan of disposing of them either thr 
elerka or the teachers. But in many cases such work would pit 
very unpleasant for teachers or school officers. The April numb 
Wisconsin Journal of Education contains a full account of what 
the Textbook Conspiracy in that State. The bill which was ] 
involved State uniformity, and a State Text-book Commission 
presented in the interest of the printing-offices of Madison. Fo 
the Hon. Ed. Searing, State Superintendent of Schools, with ot; 



We hope that next year our afflicted 
iother attack of the mania for State interference 
>nga to each Board of Education separately. 

as sometimes arisen in consequence of a member 
littee of a Teachers' Institute having been em- 
>. A very prominent Ohio educator thus writes 

to forbid any Executive Committee of an Insti- 
of any kind with members of the committee. 
t have been employed as lecturers and otherwise, 

has been well done, and the pay has been fairly 
lly such employment of themselves has caused 
»ould be wise to avoid the appearance of evil. 
education are forbidden by law to make any con- 
Che principle is the same." There is force in what 
ess that we do not belong to that class who look to 
iproprieties. Such legislation fosters scheming, 
f an Executive Committee choose to employ a 
law as proposed is in existence, the member to be 
ign in order to be employed. It seems to us that 
;ted in any county in which dissatisfaction exists 
ittee to report a detailed account to the Institute 
imountof money expended. 

Times, of London, Erig., is a violent and unreas- 
Spelling Reform. It calls our barbarous orthog- 
icture." It gives utterance to the following sig- 
leat, although it will strike the reader as ironical : 
r instance, as Feathers ton haugh and Cholmonde- 
stheraton and Chumley— the whole history and 
these good old names vanishing at one stroke." 
Iways to be retained when etymological we ought 
■ach, riddle, raven, raw, reed, ridding, rain, rend, 
, roof, roost, rip, etc., kready, hretck, hreach, livid- 
, kridding, hregn, krend, hreed, hreet, hre»t, kring,' 



e Dayton ScTiools (pages 261) is a valuable docu- 
ratures that arc new to us. It is not necessary to 
; discusses the topics selected by him with his 
report shows that the number of teachers for the 
376, was 108, 17 of whom were gentlemen and 01 
was 5077, and the daily attendance was 73.6 per 
About 4 per cent of the pupils were over 16 years 
was 46.5 per cent of the school census or enumer- 



iber of cases of tardini 



s only 



pupil. Such a result is astonishing. There are 



towns in Ohio with a school population of less than 10Q0 that can she 
more cases of tardiness. The English Three- Years' Course has bet 
abolished in the High School and all students are required to take t 
Regular Course. We wish our space allowed a further reference to tl 
report. i 

T. C. H. Vancs, formerly of Ohio, now editor of the Eclec 

Teacher, of Carlisle, Ky., has in the May number an editorial on schi 
journals, ranking them by age. He puts the Pennsylvania School Jourc 
first, and the Indiana second, and ours third. He says : 

" Ohio is entitled to the next position of honor. The Ohio Educatioi 
Monthly for March, bearing ' Vol. 18, No. 3,' indicates that this valual 
magazine had its being more than eighteen years since. It is the C 
paper for which we became a subscriber. It is so thoroughly an 01 
paper that no 'consolidation' could approximate filling its place, - ; 
terms of praise that could be bestowed on her Western sister could wi 
equal propriety be placed to the credit of the Monthly." 

We are much obliged for these good words, but we hope the Eclec 
Teacher will give in its July issue a correction that will place our 01 
School Journal in the first rank as to age. It was started January 18. 
six months before the Pennsylvania School Journal came into ben 
Virtually the Ohio Journal began in Jnly, 1846, in Kirtland, Ohio, wi 
Dr. A. D. Lord as editor, who simply dropped his periodical to take t 
editorship of the journal resolved upon by the Ohio Teachers' Associate 
at its meeting in December 1851. If the reader will look at the insi 
title-page of this periodical he will observe " Old Series, Vol. XX\ 
No. 6. Third Series, Vol. II, No. 6." 



WaiLK in Akron visiting the schools we spent a few minutes 

Buchtet College. We were surprised to see a chemical laboratory so wi 
fitted up for experimental work by students. The chemistry class w 
actually engaged in work, as was also the engineering class in adjusting 
transit instrument. We heard a pleasant recitation in Physiology co 
ducted by President McCollester. This college is just emerging into lil 
It is under the control of the Universalists. 



We shall be glad to be informed of the time of holding all tl 

institutes that are to be held between now and next January. Will n 
the chairmen of the different executive committees or some one el 
inform us. 

We spent May 1 and 2 in visiting the schools of Akron and Canto 

Mr. Findley is now serving his ninth year as Superintendent in Akra 
We visited the Akron schools about six years ago and found them in c 
eel lent condition. It is useless to say that the standard has been maintains 
Several new buildings have been erected, one of which is very noticeabl 
It is said to have been planned in Cleveland by Mr. Rickoff. Byapecolii 
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i halls each room is seated so that the light comes into 
;ks and left sides of the pupils in accordance with the 

oculists. An effort had for some time been made to 
nd writing teacher who would give a portion of the 

as Mr. Glover does to music, the rest being devoted! 
after the Board had visited the Centennial Exhibition 
ne so interested in art that they concluded to employ 
ng and Penmanship whose whole time should be 
Miss M. E. Bradley of Pennsylvania, a "student of 
) employed and entered upon her duties in April. Wp 

her exercises. The lesson in the High School was 
'ight angle with the aid of rule and dividers. As the 
n important one to teachers we give the salaries paid 
in, using abbreviations for grades. 
Iding :— Maria Parsons ($1200) Pr. H. S., Misses M. J . 

Stockman (760), and M. A. Strong (800), Assts. H. S., 
), Pr. A G., M. M. Parsons (600), Asst., L. M. Kellam 
ella Vaughn (400), Asst, S, A. Hillis (550) Pr. B and 
ions (300), Asst., Anna Sisler (500), Pr. C G., Mary 
E. 8. Chamberlin (550), Pr. C and D G., and Clara 
.sst. Broadway School :— Misses N-. J. -Ma-lone (600), 
Andrews (500), D G., Lida Dussel (500), A P., Anna 
P., Mary A. Bennett {400), B and C P., Fanny J. Far- 
D P., and Mary Sill (300), D P. Perkins School:— 
rs (600), Pr. and teacher C and D P., H. M. May (500), 
igate (500), A P., Nellie Palmer (500), B and C P., 
(500), B P., and Lizzie M. Bowers (400), D P. Spicer 
oa Knowles (600), Superv. Pr., M. T. Bender (450), D 
(500), A P., Agnes P. Buckley (350), B P., Ida E. Ben- 
he A. Randolph J300), B and C P., E. M. Campbell 
ad Nellie M. Wilcox (300), D P. Sixth- Ward School : 
rshaw (600), Pr. and teacher of B, C, and D G., M. K. 
B P., M. E. Miller (500), B and C P., and Eliza Skid- 
i P. Isolated Primary Schools :— Misses Ida B. Foote 
tfalana Harris (450), C and D P., S. P. Bennett (350), 
.ke (500), C and D P., Fanny I. Fonser (450), C and D 
00), B and C P., Lillie Rice (350), A and BP.,and 

and D P. Special Teachers, N. L. Glover (GOO),, music 
, and Mies M. E. Bradley (800), Writing and Drawing, 
t element in fixing salaries as it always should. We 
tijustice to fix a salary for a position and to disregard 



ie Canton Schools in 1664, before Mr. Daniel Worley 
. They present now quite a contrast to their condition 
dismal west school building has recently been greafly 
its labyrinthine character now suggests that it might 
> have torn it down and put up a new one. Several 
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new ward buildings have been built of a very peculiar < 
H. Lehman formerly Principal of one of the Ward School 
his first year as Superintendent. He displays an earnest 
that will have an important influence upon hia associates 
of the schools has been greatly diminished. No record 
kept in the lowest grades before the third month of th 
which month there were in all the schools 612 cases. In 
only 179 cases. In some of the schools there has not bee 
months. There are in all 43 teachers in Canton to 50 
enrolment is 1900. Teachers and Salaries, West Building :• 
<*1000), Pr. H. S., Ella Trout (700), 1st Asst., Mary Al 
Asst., Anna McKinley (750), Pr. A and B G., Lillie Davii 
Emma A. Seiss (350), 2d Asst, Fannie C. Rowan (500), C 
E. J. Imrie (350), A P., Mary Sell (300), B P., Mary St 
and Alice V. Newton (250), D P., Chas. J. Stokey (500), 
School, and Eliz. M. Cock (350), Asst North School: 
(800), Pr. B, C, and D G., Sallie J. Bo wen (350), Asst, Will 
A and B P., Laura Koontz (300), C P., and Maria Kauf. 
East School :— Mr. B. D. Wilson (800), B and C G., Julii 
and D G., Josie A. Crevoise (350), A P., Letta Dyser i 
McCurdy (250), C P., and Lulu Cross (250), D P. Sou 
Mary Prince (350), B and C P., and Ella Holm (250), D P 
—Mr. C. W. Chapman (800), Pr. B, C, and D G., Mrs. 
(350), Asst, Anna Middaugh (350), A P., Eliza Wherry (! 
Blum (300), C P., Mary Reed (250), 1st D P., and Mary 
D P. Southwest School :— Mr. Samuel H. Rockhill (800), 
Carrie Krause (350), C and D G., Cora Davis (350), A P 
(300), B P., Leila Roper (250), C P.. and Kate R. Lawr 
German School :— Mr. F. Griese (650), Pr., and Mrs. Gr 
Music Teacher, Miss M. A. Webster (650). # 

We made a flying visit to the Public Schools of P 

18th of May. In our round we were accompanied by the 
Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, several of the Principals and memb 
of Education, the Clerk of the Board, and Mr. H. I. Gou 
pal of the Grant Schools, but now connected with the r 
of A. H. English & Co. Our carriages were first driven to 
two- hundred-thousand-dollar High-School Building, a str 
Pittsburgh may well be proud. The Principal of the I 
B. C. Jillson, has associated with him about twenty 
teachers, three-fifths of whom are gentlemen. The sch 
equipped with appliances for the study of the Natura 
Commercial Department is also a distinctive feature- 
college that we are acquainted with is so well supplied w 
pursuing the different departments of commercial scii 
Cochran is one of the professors in this department. 
500 students in the school, one-fourth of whom are in 
Classes, one-fourth in the Normal Classes, and one-balf i 
Classes. As near as we can remember the following schi 
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»ersville, J. L. Harrison, Prin. ; Soho, J. P. 
field, D. Denniaon, Prin. j Liberty, J. P. Cam- 
'. Fulton, Prin. ; Park, D. E. Brubaker, Prin. ; 
in, Prin. We think we have omitted one 
e too, which should appear between the Miland 
■gotten the name of it. There are about 440 
about 40 of these are Principals of Districts. 
recitations but had an excellent opportunity 
The writing was excellent, some of it as 
:he neatness of the arithmetical work was 
ng not only with white but also with colored 
by both beauty and variety. Walter Smith's 
the schools. The neatness of the arithmetical 
ished without great effort. No crooked lines 
laon remarked that now the teachers in his 
pecial notice when he makes crooked lines in 
dr. Bru baker's school we witnessed some very 
lastics. We visited the schools of Pittsburgh 
intendent had been appointed, and before the 
I contrast is very marked. Pittsburgh is now 
1-houses. In the evening the Pittsburgh 
i the school hall of the school building in 
m the Union Depot The veteran Andrew 
Iston School, and author of Bunt's English 
hief business of the evening was a lecture on 
,ys of Washington College, and an essay on 
erson of the Hazelwood School. About 120 
other parts of the city, returning at half after 
the McConnelsville railroad. The next day 
the Ralston- School Hall in the heart of the 
thing in this session was a drill exercise of 
music, conducted by Mr. Ehinehart, one of 
the city. The pupils acquitted themselves 
testa to which they were subjected by the 
;losed with an address or rather talk by the 

about forty Local School Boards composed of 
v taxes to build their own school-houses, pay 
tea for fuel, etc. The Central Board, composed 
iiocal Board, levies taxes to pay teachers. The 
■achers and the Central Board fix the salaries. 
jw that Ohio has furnished to the Pittsburgh 
t Geo. J. Luckey, and Principals C. C. Forney, 
■el, and perhaps other principals and teachers. 

years' rest our Ohio teachers will feel like as- 
Put-in-Bay next month at the meeting of the 

n. The programme will be found on another 
and profitable meeting. 
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The report of the State School Commissioner of 04* 

ending Aug. 31, 1876, has been received. Mr. Smart regre 
passed in 1876 requiring the officers of private schools, aca 
make such reports to the State Commissioner as be shot 
been in the main unheeded. We append some statistic! 
Schools : 

School census (6 to 21) in September, 1875 

School districts, 

Township sub-districts 

^ " school houses, 

Other " " _... 

Cost of them....' 

Value of school- houses, and grounds _ 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools, 

" actually employed within the year 

At least seven thousand of these teachers should nothav 
ed. There is too much changing of teachers. 

Schools in session on an average,- 

Pupils enrolled,. 

Daily attendance _ 

School officers, • 

We could certainly get along better with 20^000. As it 
Officers for every teacher. 

Receipts including balance from preceding year, 

Expenditures, 

The table on page 23 reveals the fact tliat while the cos 
pupils thas been slightly decreased in cities, villages, and b 
the cost in the townships has been slightly increased. 
number of applicants for certificates were under 20 year 
whole number of applicants was 36,378. 

The proof reading of Allaton Ellis's Report of the State Boi 
ere was not carefully attented to, or it would not have b 
"Giauge" for "Giauque," "Hinkle " for " Henkle," " P( 
A.] for "Pollok," "Smythe" for "Smyth," "Synder" 
" E. T. Vaile " for " B. O. Vaile," " Wollard " for " Woolli 
regret especially two things, one is that the Commissioner, 
ing all his efforts, failed to get the General Assembly to p 
county-supervision law, and that in his discussion of th 
question, he has not taken a bold stand on one side or the oth 
that all those politicians who think that the cry against II 
destined to be the popular cry, will be sadly mistaken. ' 
newspaper utterances against High Schools will no more a 
rity of the Public-School system as now established in thi 
buckshot will destroy a well-built fort. The truth is that it 
is the seed out of which has grown our Public-School 
. destruction of higher education in a country will start it 
primitive barbarism, and the entire transference of high 
to private enterprise will start it on the road to aristocracy. 

Mr. Smart's important report was not received until near 
for our June issue was in the printer's hands and hence we 
lor further reference to it. 
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subscriber has failed to receive any number of 
*ays r email it. All changes of address should 
if the month preceding the one in which the 
a subscriber should delay the order for change 
mber shall have been sent to his former ad- 
two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
bscriptions should begin with January, April, 

■a in the schools of New Orleans. 
e students in New-England Colleges. 
Reunion for the 87th session, has been issued. 
»1 Seminary has 6 professors, and 114 students. 
iven by the University of Ohio is Bachelor of 

well as New Philadelphia, is to have a new 
snoa, Italy, was founded in 1812. It occupies 

be employed in the Delta (Ohio) schools nest 
e Public Schools of Hamilton, Ohio, was, in 
(oble, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, was burned on the 
Journal of Education is now discussing the 



' opened his school in Canton, May 1st, in a 

he bad built for that purpose. 
. J., has 19 professors and 6 tutors, 425 students 
17 in the scientific department. 
ity at Cairo, Egypt, is the largest in the world, 
; is true, that it has 10,000 students. 

Scio school district in Harrison county, Ohio, 
5, school funds belonging to the district. 
tie treasurer of Berea, Ohio, left it is said, with 
e schools were closed for want of money, 
naking to secure funds to erect a monument 
, a veteran teacher of New Lisbon, Ohio. 
Exercises at Wittenberg College at Springfield, 
!5, in the evening instead of the morning as 



f. 
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The new school-house to be built this summer in 

phia, Ohio, is to cost $36,586. The contract was awarded 
of Pennsylvania. 

Tub Commencement Exercises of Earlham Colleg 

j Richmond, lnd,, will be June 27, and there will be a gra 
/ next day on tbe College grounds. 

Is Westerville, Ohio, it is said that milk is sold ' 

sugar by the kitogTum. This result baa been achieved by 1 
' Faculty of Otterbein University. 

The May issue of the American Naturalist contain 

illustrated article on the "Stone Implements and Ornai 
Ruins of Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. 

-The Pacific School and Home Journal is the name c 
focal, the first number of which was published at San Fra 
Albert L^yser, Editor. Price $2 a year. 

-The Mount Blanchard schools closed on the 4th of 
C. Ridge gave an entertainment for the benefit of the scl 
that it " gave unbounded satisfaction " to a large audience 

There are 23 professors and teachers in Lafayette Co 

Pa., although the attendance of students is only about th- 
at Princeton, the last catalogue reporting only 335 for the 

The Hon. Jas. H. Smart, according to the Indiana I 

" has for some time past been ' enjoying poor health. ' " 
learn that he has poor health, but we are sure he does no 

A 5-weeks' summer Normal School will begin 

Trumbull Co., Ohio, July 16. It will be under the contro 
Moulton, of Warren, assisted by Supt. W. K. Wean, 
Lorian Co, 

The Huron -and-Erie County Teachers' Associatioi 

Milan, April 28. The Association was entertained with a 1 
furnished by Miss Delia A. Palmer, Principal of the "V 
Normal School. 

Louis Kossuth, the great Hungarian orator, who at 

a share of public attention more than a quarter of a cen 
living at the age of 74, "with hands empty but clean," as 
describes his poverty. 

— - — The next Commencement Exercises of Amherst Col 
be held June 28, and besides the examination for admis 
Amherst, there will also be special examinations held 
St. Louis, and Chicago. 

The May-June issue of the North America Rev 

suggestive article by a Japanese traveller, in which th 
of the Americans in apolitical sense are pointed out i: 
the boasting Yankee. We believe the writer is an Ameri 

Ik consequence of unfavorable legislation, the S. 

Indianapolis has been compelled to reduce teachers' 
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receive $2,500 a year, and the Principal of the High 
> District Principals, $1,200 each. 

five girls will graduate from the West-Salem High 
[ this month. The diplomas will be presented by Supt, 
I the class addressed by the Hon. Jas. M. Dalzell, of 

of the Cincinnati Principals, called April 14, by 

Professors Warder and Clarke of the University of 
d the metric system. The facts presented have 
e favorable notice from the press. 
itic Monthly contains the first of a series of illustrated 
d Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibition," 
ht. In it is also a translation into Massachusee of 
>ak, by J. H. T. [J. H. Trumbull.] 
nw book published by Lee and Shepard, of Boston, 
ia' Book of American Explorers," besides the legends 
akes an almost continuous tale of adventures from 
in the words of the explorers themselves. 
f April there were registered in the New- York City 
47 pupils, and there was in April au average daily 
1. This Registration is 4,458 greater than the cor- 
'ear and the average daily attendance 4,687 greater, 
xl of Examiners will meet in Put-in-Bay on Tuesday, 
erested will observe that this meeting is to be held 
& Teachers' Association, and not after as heretofore. , 
,her information should address Alston Ellis, Sec. of 
, Ohio. 

lio) papers in April referred in commendatory terms 
nil mentioned the fact that the Superintendent, B. 
a physician, Dr. Hovey, to give a physiological lecture 
circulation of the blood, etc., illustrating the subject 
an animal's heart. 

ounty Teachers' Association was announced to meet 
14, exercises to be by Wm. Stephenson, H. Bennett, 
t is Education"), Emily C. Ficken, T. J. Wyscarver, 
3"), J. C. Murray, ("English Literature"), and Peter 
y Education"). 

ional Repository contains an illustrated article on the 
vereity, written by S. W. Williams, brother of Prof. 

well known to Ohio teachers by his acceptable 
ustitutes. Prof. WilliHms has been connected with the 
ng, November 13, 1844, with only 29 students, 
h annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
i in Montpelier, Vt., Jnly 10, 11, and 12, 1877. Ladies 

free of cost and gentlemen at reduced rates. The 
n ell. editor of the New-England Journal of Educa. 
the Institute. 
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At the High-School Commencement in Jameeto 

Mattie M. Boteler will be the only graduate. She hsi 
same instructor for seven years without being tardy 
minute,) caused by the sickness of her father. In 
deportment has been in strict conformity to the rules ol 

Thb previously-announced programme of the 

(Ohio) Teachers' Association for May 12, was "The 
Grammar," by Allston Ellis, of Hamilton, Butler Co., " 
bers with the Decimal Ratio," by Prof. R. B. Warder, of 
Cincinnati, and a paper by Miss M. Hayhew, of ML H 

The April number of the Common School edited 

of Davenport, Iowa, reached us on the 14th of May. I 
lent matter, but we thought that we had seen most of it 
New-England Journal of Education. The similarity of 
columns made us suspect a printing from the same t; 

The May Western of St. Louis, Mo., H. H. Morga 

speaking of the Educational Notes and Queries edited 
of Salem, Ohio, "This little Monthly isone of the mo* 

lications we know of." We feel nattered by this sta 
because it appears in the high-toned Western, a jt 
" Literature, Education, and Art. " 

Tins number contains an article on "Art Educ 

Goodnough, Superintendent of Drawing in the Public 
bus, Ohio. It will be noticed by a reference to page sec 
that he will conduct an Art Institute in Columbus in 
reference to announcement of Institute Instructors that 
to do Institute work in Drawing, in August. 

About a month ago there was a grand "jubilee" 

tral Normal School. The school is now more largely ai 
before. A large class will graduate this year. The s 
raised and one year will be added to each of the three 
See advertisement for facts relating to the summer ins 
the place this month of the standing advertisement of 

The following is from the Herald and Tribune 

Tenn., May 3: 

" The Ohio Educational Monthly for April is on our 1 
the few really instructive journals of the time. * * 
of first-class ability. Every teacher and friend of 
subscribe for it, its ' Educational Intelligence ' is w< 
subscription. * *" 

—In the recent Inter-State Oratorical Contest, Wi 
(88}); Iowa, second (87), Illinois, third (84$); Ohio, four 
fifth (78|); ana Indiana, sixth (75). The institutions 
Lawrence University, Central University, Chicago Ui 
College, Westminster College, and the Indiana State 
respective contestants were 0. A. Curtis, S. F. Prouty, 1 
Goodenough, W. D. Christian, and K. B. Hawkins. 
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on sly-announced programme of the Ash tabula-Co imty 
,tion for May 12, in Ashtabula, was " WareroomB and Fac- 
tJamlin, of Rock Creek, " Responsibilities and Opportnni- 
er," by Alex Forbes of Cleveland, "Tact," by -Ellen' A. 
bula, " Reaching the Mind of the Pupil," by J. T. Martin, 
Pa., and " Study of History," by Mrs. A. L. Arner, of 

ir-Science Monthly, has issued a 96 page supplement, the 
which is "Cram," by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, and is a 
9 popular cry of "cram" and is adefence of examinations. 
;ood cram.'- Every teacher should read this article who 
If drifting into the current of popular clamor against 
ic June issue contains an editorial criticism of the article, 
sting to know what has been done for the improvement 
long ocean voyages. There is a society in New- York 
Boston called the American Seaman's Friend Society, 
t 1, of 1876 had sent out 5,559 new libraries, consisting- 
s. Of these libraries 4,186 were reshipments, each library 
out .three or more times. These books have been acces- 
i 250,000 seamen. 

d the following dated May 10. We know personally of no 
ieet all the requirements and that could go on so short a 

us in two weckSj a first-class lady teacher, for the A 
ear pupils? 
■ply tin less they can govern — keep order' by keeping the 

who takes the School Journal, who is a professional 
h music under a music teacher, — is a true genuine lady, 
; a desire to improve." 

leglected to allude to several of the last meetings of the 
liana coo nty Teachers' Association. The February one 
nbiaiifl, the March in Leetonia, and the April in Salem. 
re by Byron C. Helman, of Wash ingtonvi lie, J. P. Todd, 
E. Morris of Leetonia, and W. D. Henkle, 8. S. Wheeler 
Salem. The next meeting will be held in New Lisbon on 
of September. 

m-County Teachers' Association held its fifth session 
Hlmington, April 28. The exercises were as follows: — 
Lrrowing?] Tendency of teaching," by S. H. Fish, of the 
The Teacher and his Work," by H. G. Moore, of the 

"Science in the Country Schools," with experiments, . 
i, of Washington C. H. Map Drawing under the direc- 
ott, {A Primary), Josie Carman, (B Intermediate), and 
Intermediate,) and class drills of the Primary grades, by 
Outcalt, and Mary Brown. 

iitor of the Wilmington (Ohio) Journal, has been. visit- 
He says that when a pupil has graduated from the 
h School he is fully competent to enter the Freshman 
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Class at Yale or Harvard, or the Sophomore ClasB in al 
first-class colleges.' Hereafter the requirements foradmise 
School will be a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, En 
Geography, History of the United States, General His tor 
in Latin. There will be eight graduates this year. Tt 
teachers, the editor Bays, is left to Supt. Grove. 

The following is from the Valley Blade, of Apri 

Portsmouth, Ohio :— 

The Ohio Educational Monthly for April is "rich, rare a 
in its editorial, rare in its contributed articles, and racy in 
intelligence. It is doing a good work, and receives the 
rightly and honestly deserves. Its articles are fresh and it 
nothing dry, stale, or uninteresting is found between 
commend it as an educational power, for good to all the 
county. Every teacher in Scioto county should give the 
her patronage. 

The meeting of the Trumbull-County Teachers' Asst 

. the 21st of April, was not largely attended. Alt the papei 
our notice last month, were presented, except tiiat on th< 
School- ho uses, by L. L, Campbell. lis place was suppl 
the "Relation of the Public Schools to the State," by Si 
papers of Messrs. Peck and Findley were not discussed. 
paper was discussed by S. Findley, of Akron, E. F. Moultoi 
L. Peck, of Garrettaville, W. H. Morton, of Alliance, and 
Pittsburgh. 

There are in Boston eight High Schools, anion. 

famous Latin School with its ten regular teachers an< 
teachers, whose salaries together amount to about $40,1 
pupils. The pupils are admitted at the age of i 
comprehends nine years. The requisites for adm 
In the eight High Schools and the Roxbury Latin School 
Normal School there are about 3,000 pupils. The avers 
pupil is nearly $83. For further interesting facts in refei 
High Schools see the Educational Weekly of May 3. 

The teachers of Fayette and Greene Counties mei 

May 12tb. In the forenoon about 250 persons were pres 
ing, and in the afternoon about 400. The following was tin 
"The County Examiner's Mission," "The Eyes of Scl 
"Music in Public Schools," "Eccentricities of Aritl 
Teaching of Natural Sciences in Public Schools," " Diagi 
Grammar," respectively by Supt Allen of Bloomingsburg 
of Antioch College, Mrs. F. Ebright of Xenia College, S 
of Mt. Sterling, Supt. Patterson of Washington C. H-, an 
of Cedarville. Mr. Patterson's exercise was illustrated by 
apparatus and geological and entomological specimen 
furnished by pupils of the Jamestown schools. 

The Butler-County Teachers' Association which mi 

Ohio, April 28, was largely attended. The exercises we 
An Essay on Industry, by Thos. E. Hoover, of Maud's 
Manhood depends upon Womanhood," by J. E Williai 
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ailing," by J. G. Kinney, of Loveland, Clermont Co., 
ry Schools," by J. W. Judkins, of Port Union. "Shall 
by R. M, Mitchell, of. Monroe, (discussed by Supt. 
G. H. Hart,) and "The Practical," by Geo. S. Ormsby, 
al music, vocal and instrumental, enlivened the exer- 
rs being Clarence Kennedy, (cornet solo), Miss Mamie 
i), Prof. Aiken and L. C. Aiken, (piano and violin 
ms, of Indianapolis, (vocal solo, "When the Tide comes 

ig resolutions were presented at the meeting of the 
Teachera' Association, held Cleveland, April 14: — 
itting that public mention should be made of those 
aged in promoting the cause of public education ; and 
;ath of the late Hon. John A. Norris, formerly School 
he Common Schools of the State of Ohio, furnishes 

testimony to the earnestness and fidelity of a public 
i the exalted character of a private citizen; therefore 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association, that the 
le Hon. John A. Norris, as State School Commissioner, 
ion in Ohio, and especially his vigorous exertions to 
i of a law for the establishment of a county supervision 
efully remembered by all true friends of education. 
is prompt response to his country's call in the hour 
■il, and his sacrifice upon the field of battle, deserve to 

every citizen loyal to the American Union. 
; genial manners and cordial sympathy displayed by 
ndearedhiintoall who had the good fortune to become 
.ed with him. 



hese resolutions was followed by Supt. A. J. Rick- 
ily to President Hinsdale's paper read in December 
n of the two papers was postponed until the meeting 
nonth (June). Mr. Rickoff 'a paper is to be published 
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ms is Principal of the Public Schools of Harveysburgh, 

;ers is Superintendent of the Public Schools of New 

il Gilmour has been re-elected State Superintendent 

iken charge of the Lodi Academy and Normal School 



J. G. MritRAv has been re-elected Superintendent ( 

Schools of Lebanon, Ohio. Salary $1,200. 

Miss 8. H, Whittbmorr, a pupil of Mrs. John Ogden 

a Kindergarten School in Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. F. Moulton has been unanimously re-elected Sap* 

the Public Schools of Warren, Ohio. Salary $1900. 

Ed w abb Sbymoiib, of the firm of Scribner, Armstron 

about a month ago. He was a gentleman of fine culture. 

Dr. W. W. Patton, one of the Chicago- Advance Edit 

elected President of Howard University at Washington, D. ■ 

Db. Samuel Adams, of Jacksonville, 111., died last mo 

Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Illinois Colle 

■ Pbof. Tayleb Lewis, of Union College, a well-known 

/ last month at his home in Schenectady, N. Y. He was bon 

W. S. EvEBsoLB was re-elected Superintendent of t 

Public Schools, at the April re- organization of the Board of 

J. A. Pittsfobd has been re-elected Superintendent 

•Schools of ML Blanchard, Ohio, for two years. He has a 
four years. 

Db. John Stevens who died at Granville, Ohio, Apr 

the 79th year of his age, was Emeritus Professor of Lati 
University. 

Allston Ellis, of Hamilton, Obio, is to address the N 

tucky Teachers' Association at its meeting in Covington, t 
this month. 

John McConkie, has been re-elected Principal of ti 

Delta, Ohio, and all the present teachers, Misses Butler, Haul: 
man, will be retained. 

Miss Cakrie Sheiikk some time ago resigned her [ 

Public Schools of New Lisbon, Ohio, on account of ill hea 
succeeded by J. V. Welsh, of New Lisbon. 

1. P. Hole, formerly Superintendent of the Public Sch 

is to take charge of the Damascus Academy. We believe 
charge of this Academy about twenty years ago. 

William Wood, formerly the senior member of th. 

publishing firm of Wm. Wood & Co., died suddenly Apr 
-disease at the age of 80. He was a Friend (Quaker). 

John McBubney, Superintendent of the Public Scl 

bridge, Ohio, was re-appointed in April, County School 
serve three years. He has already served twelve years. 



i E. Gilbert, formerly Principal in one of the School 
'bio, is now editor of the Sunday-School Encamp- 
:d in Cincinnati. Hie address is Lexington, Ky. 

per, of Walnut Hills, who last month took the first 
enty-seven in the Cincinnati Law School, is one of 
t Wooster University has sent out within the six 

Superintendent of the Public Schools of Monroe- 
his position about two months ago to become 
t Schools in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was succeeded by 
dison, Ohio. 

f Creston, Iowa, has adopted a neat mode of circu- 
w -teachers and others, the monthly report of his 
al cards printed with the numerical results left 
1 out with red ink from month to month, 
of Hillsboro, Ohio, has been suggested by a corres. 
nnati Gazette, as a suitable person to receive the 
n for State School Commissioner. The Highland 
is the suggestion and speaks in complimentary 
character, ability, and culture, 
a after the passage of the Appropriation bill in 
position as President of Purdue University because 
which was supposed would reduce his salary. His 
i/an withdrawn when it was known that the clause 
ue University, and the trustees assured him that 
made. 

Reuben McMillan of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
mdent in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette as a suitable 
nomination as candidate for the commissionership 
All who know him well will bear testimony to his 
should accept the nomination and in the event of 
the duties of the office, it would be at a pecuniary 
egrets of the people of Youngstown whom he has 
served. 

)rmerly Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
i been appointed to represent the 17th Congress- 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio Agricultural and 
n accordance with the reorganization of the 
10 has been Superintendent of the Public Schools 
>re than a quarter of a century, has been appointed 
ngressional District. We dislike large Boards but 
n as Messrs. Denel and Cornell are on the Board. 
i excellent members of the Board of five, 
n Johnson, for eight years State Superintendent of 
iperintendent of the Public Schools of Newton, 



tfaas., died April 28, aged 46 years and 4 months. He was a man 
Teat force of character, and our recollections of him as a member of 
National Educational Association are very pleasant. We shall miss b 
roni the ranks of educational men. The Committee on Necrolc 
ppointed by the National Educational Association will doubtless ren_. 
. sketch of his life for the Louisville meeting. Some intimate acquaint- 
jice ought to volunteer to furnish tbe Committee with the proper 
oate rials. 

Dr. John Seely Hart, bo well known as an author of school books, 

he editor of 8artain's Magazine (1649-1850), the Sunday-School Times, 
uid tbe Pennsylvania Common-School Journal, and writer of many 
irticles for the Princeton Review, for seventeen years Principal of the 
'hiladelphis High School, for a time connected with the New-Jersey 
formal School, and who occupied other important positions, died in 
Philadelphia about two months ago from injuries received on January 
7, by a fall on the ice. He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., January 28, 
.810. We first became acquainted with him in 1856 when connected 
vith the Philadelphia High School. As he was a member of the National 
Educational Association a fitting tribute to his memory will doubtless be 
>resented at the next meeting. A notice of his death was written for 
>ur last issue but was accidentally omitted. 



BOOK NO TICES. 

The Science op Elocution with Exercises, and Selections system at ically 

arranged tor acquiring the Art of Beading and Speaking. By S. S. 

Hamill, A. M. New York : Nelson & Phillips, Cincinnati : Hitchcock & 

Walden, 1876. Pages 388. 

This work deserves its name much more than many of the works 
levoted to elocution. Part I relating to Expressions, is divided into four 
ibapters, under the heads of Articulation, Respiration, Voice (filling 120 
•ages), and Action. Part II besides the introductory chapter on ' Styles,' 
on tains chapters on the different kinds of styles, one chapter being as- 
igned to each of the following kinds: — tbe Pathetic, the Serious, the 
Tranquil, the Grave, the Didactic, the Lively, the Gay, the Joyous, the* 
iublime, the Oratorical, the Oratorical Sublime, the Impassioned Poetic, 
he Shouting, the Vehement, the Dramatic, and the Humorous. The very 
ull collection of classic pieces for exercise are distributed amon 
:hapters on the different kinds of style. 



These beautiful works ongeography have been greatly improved I 
iddition of twelve pages, giving very full details as to Ohio. We 
>een astonished at the accuracy of the work, indeed we have learned 
acts that we had not before learned, although we have travelled 
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of railroad in the State, and visited nearly every 
ne omission does not please us. In the account of 
y, there is no mention of Salem although it is fifty 
llous than any other town in the county, and is noted 
variety of its manufacturing interests. 

libh History, for the use of schools, by Edward M. 
pal of the Btoughton School, Boston, Mass. A. 8. 
if York, Chicago and New Orleans. Pages 320. Price 

briefest histories of England yet published, and will 
vity the schools that have English history as a study, 
ne to it The work so far as we have read it seemsto 
historical maps of the British Isles, the table of Kings 
. and the Topical Index add greatly to the value of the 
listory we doubt whether there is any better. It will 
e Fourteen-week books issued by the same publishers. 

raiAL Drawing, for Primary Schools, by Frank Heli- 

i Drawing in the N. Y. Evening High School. Scrib- 
Co., 743 & 745 Broadway, New York.- 
iixteen plates, 148 examples, twenty-five cents. These 
:uted and make a beautiful appearance. 

o'. Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, 
Professor of History and Political Economy. Author 
Political Economy." A market for products is pro- 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. Pages 
C. B. Buggies, Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
□tended to supersede the author's larger work which 
apters while this contains bnt six. The book is a 
it, other new illustrations being for the most part 
y few sentences of the "Elements" have been 
itroduction. The chapters are on Value, Production, 
Credit, and Taxation. The author thinks "that 
dinary intelligence and training, who have reached 
years, will find no difficulty in mastering every 
s of the book, and hence it will be well adapted to 
do short a time to master a more copious treatise on 
To show the simplicity of the author's style we quote 

ir example, delivers to the baker a quart of milk. 
i loaf of bread. This is a simple instance of exchange, 
bstance, the points of the whole matter. Let ns 

) persons, the milkman and the baker. Second, there 
[uart of milk and the loaf of bread. Third, there are 
ire of the milkman for bread and the desire of the 
irth, there are two efforts involved, the effort of the 
the milk and the effort of the baker to procure the 
s two estimates implied, the estimate of the milkman 
the loaf to the milk, and the estimate of the baker 
the milk to the loaf. Sixth, there are two actions. 



the action, namely, of each party passing over to tl 

in something for the sake of receiving from the < 
Something else. Seventh, there are two satisfai 
which the transaction was had, and in which the tri 
the satisfaction of the milkman in the posBessk 
and the satisfaction of the baker in the jwasessio 
It is with such transactions as this, and only wi 
which has the peculiarity denned above, and ever 
analyzed with the same results as this, that our sci 
omy has to do." 

Sew System of English Etymology : consisting oi 
a Teacher's Class-Book. By Wm. Smeaton, Late 
School No; 19, New-York City. New York: Scril 

1876, Pages 164. Price 50 cts. C. B. Buggies, A 
This is a neatly -printed book but we are unable 

especially new. Latin and Greek verbs are give) 
voice, indicative mode, present tense, first person, 
yet are incorrectly defined by the English infinit 
•jrapho, to write. This erroneous practice has Ik 
the revised edition of Webster's Quarto Dietionar 
Smeaton has not followed the plan. It is just as 
writing am-are, to love, graplt-eia, to write, and in 
italic or black-faced letters. The book like most 
loo brief to show the connection between the roots 
The following instances will illustrate. Under "o 
a tail; {our) — squirrel. F. — fonreil, m." The pi 
from this. There is nothing left of oura in the 
There is nothing here to show how the Greek »kw 
tail), Latin scturus is the source of the English w< 
find under the word skia, p. 117, the word squirre 
Low Latin has squirolus, icuriolui, that is, a dimin 
shows whence came the I and sy in English. Mr. ! 
much care but in a useless direction. He ought b 
make it deserving of the beautiful typographical 
appears. 

An Elementary Geometry. Plane, Solid and Spi 
exercises illustrations of the principles of each boi 
By Wm. T. Bradbury, A. M. Hopkins Master i: 
School, etc. Boston ; Thompson, Brown & G 

1877. Pages 240. 

This is the work advertised in our last issue, 
much opportunity to improve the treatment of elei 
in this small book the author has introduced several 
onstrations such as direct for indirect ones. The 
a subject not often treated of in the ordinary schoo 
ercises are very numerous and form a valuable fea 
adopted Hay ward's treatment of parallels. 
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IALL WE DO WITH THE METRIC SYSTEM? 

ag paper was read by Prof. E. B. Warder, of the University 
inati, before the Hamilton (O.) County Teachers' Associa- 
y 12, 1877.— Editor.] 

tence of an International System of Weights and Meaa- 
stablished fact. By the "General Postal Union" of 
.y-one countries agreed to fix their rates of interna- 
age in terms of the decimal system of weights, 
originated in France, but which thus received the 
nd approbation of the civilized world. Our own 
not only a member of this Treaty, but the rates of 
d postage is also fixed in terms of the Metric System ; 
e can tell how long the use of the ounca will be 

who has taught Arithmetic, anyone who can recall 
bool days, knows how much easier it is for the child 
i to apply the table of Federal Currency, than to learn 

of length, weight, capacity, etc., and to solve the 
ing problems. The reason for this difference is 
The child is made familiar, at his first introduction 

arithmetic, with the Btudy of units, tens, hundreds, 
nay not hear the teacher use the words "decimal 
: the fact of a decimal ratio between a unit of one 
ion, and that of the next higher lies at the basis of 
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all his operations. The same ratio obtains between mills. 
cents, dimes, dollars, and eagles, hence the operations involved 
are almost identical. After the labor of memorizing thf 
multiplication table and reasoning out long division, the next 
real difficulty met by the schoolboy is in compound number 
■with varying ratios. 

If it were possible to adopt the decimal ratio in all our tables 
of compound numbers, the labor of months might be reducec 
to as many weeks or days; and this uniform ratio lies at th< 
basis of the Metric System. Let us consider, first, the measure: 
of length. Here is a stick; some of you may call it a yan 
stick, but we will give it a different name. The length* o 
this measure we will call one metre, f designated by the abbrevi 
ation m. It is divided into 10 equal parts; one tenth is abou 
equal to the width of the hand, and receives a name whicl 
cannot be entirely new to any of you. Some of you are familia 
with the Latin word decern, ten. Those who have not studic 
Latin are familiar with the root of this word, in decima 
decennial, December, dime. We will take the first fb"" - W.t» 
of the word decimal to designate one tenth; this giv 
word decimetre, one tenth of a metre, which is indicat 
abbreviation d. m. Dividing this measure again b 
obtain the hundredth of the metre, which is equal to t" 
of a nickel five-cent piece. The name of this m 
formed like decimetre, and the first syllable is hear 
words centennial, centesimal, century, cent. The centime/ 
(abbreviated c. m.) is a measure which may be use 
ordinary purposes where the inch is now employed) ; * 

"The beet means of receiving or communicating the idea of 

ie to use a metre stick (rather longer than a yard stick), sue! 
made under the direction of the American Metric Bureau. R* 
cannot procure such a metre stick are requested to turn to tin 
of some arithmetic (such as Ray's Practical Arithmetic, page '< 
the tenth of a metre may be found, represented by a wood cut. 
anv convenient stick, and measure ofF this distance 10 times ; 
length so measured may not be exactly one metre, for the 
unavoidable errors in the operation of measuring, but. the ei 
be worth far more than it costs. 

fThe spelling used in this paper differs somewhat from th 
by the American Metric Bureau. Want of uniformity in sue 
is always to be regretted; but while authorities are divided, e 
may use his own judgment with due deference to both sideq, 
ing here adopted for the word metre not only accords with the c 
and some of the warmest advocates of the system, but it alsc 
maintain the very logical distinction between meter, that whicl 
(as thermometer, an instrument for measuring temperature), 
tie unit of length. 
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liliar with this unit, it will be quite as easy to 
s Arithmetic is 17 c. m. high, as to call it 6§ 

ir decimal ratio once more we obtain the thous- 
etre, or millimetre, compare the English words 
I. This measure is used where great accuracy is 
. the length of pendulums, the wheels of a watch, 
jf the barometer. 
the metre are designated by three or four words 
s Greek ; but no difficulty will attach to them 
nt. Thus we have the whole table, with some 
h words to aid the memory. 
millimetres = 1 centimetre (cent). 

c. m. ±= 1 decimetre (decimal). 

d. m. =1 metre (meter). 

m. =1 dekametre (decalogue). 

D. m. =1 hectometre (hecatomb). 

H. m. — 1 kilometre. 

K. m. =1 myriametre (myriad). 

es of capacity we may take the cube of one 

>ur unit. This is called one litre. For weights 

e weight of one cubic centimetre of pure water; 

one . gramme and is equal to 1 fifth the weight of 

ive-cent piece, already referred to. In fact, the 

ay making this coin two centimetres in diameter 

reight of five grammes, has put a part of the 

i into everybody's pocket-book, under £he mark 

States approbation. 

1 parts and multiples of both the litre and the 

lesignated as in the table just given; so that 

ile is understood, we need but two more short 

e up the terms decilitre, hectolitre, kilogramme, 

etc. 

re terms are needed. The stere, or cubic metre 

>r measuring wood; the are, or square dekametre 

nd and the metric ton, or 1000 kilograms takes 

lie ton now in use. The prefix myria, or 10000, 

tnd may well be dropped. The essential nomen- 

3 system may be summed up in the six units, 

;ramme, stere, are, and metric ton, with the six 

ms, deci, centi, milli, deka, hecto, and kilo. Any 

d upon the difficulty of learning twelve distinct 
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words with their compounds, containing an 
twenty syllables, is the shallowest kind of nonser 
If we now turn to the corresponding measure* 
use, we need not look further than Ray's Practici 
to find ten different tables, including thirty-four i 
to designate the various units of length, surface, < 
weight. Yet the contrast between these thirty-fo 
the twelve short words of the Metric System, 1 
shows the real inconvenience and clumsiness 
with which both teachers and pupils have to stru 
terme pint, quart, and tou are each used in t! 
senses, while dram, ounce, pound, quarter, gallon, 
bead, and mile are made to carry two differe: 
apiece. Calculations upon the proposed system 
in themselves; but how are the new measures to 
pints and miles, with ounce and pound of troy, 
and avoirdupois weight ? I answer, let us substitute 
measures, and do away entirely with the cumbrou 
(if they deserve the name of system), or leave i 
delectation of historians and antiquaries. But ] 
as long as cloth is sold by the yard, and sugar b 
these must be taught in the schools; not only for 
tion of the salesmen, but for every customer. T 
still teach our inconvenient tables. But let u 
ourselves with the notion that the notation now i 
give way to a better. Instead of twos, eights, ; 
twenties, threes, eights, and twelves, we may as 
constant ratio of tens as in ordinary simple m 
plan was adopted in France 80 years ago, it ii 
adopted from month to month or year to year b; 
nations of Europe and of South America; it was 
our own Congress in 1866, it is used in some 
important manufactories of the East, and it wil" 
exclusive system just as soon as the Ameri 

DEMAND IT. 

Among the advantages of the Metric System, tl 
and ease of calculations, the international charac 
number of accurate standards that have been distr 
various nations and states may be specially boi 
The supposed relation to the size of the earth is o 
tical importance compared with the care which hi 
to multiply and distribute the standard metre roc 
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sible loss or injury of the original bar at Paris, 
e standard copies have been most carefully 

w of the leading facts in regard to the Interna- 

Now what shall we do with itt Yes, we Ameri- 
:, the sovereigns of .our Republic, we, teachere, 

youthful thought, what stand shall we take in 
hall we give our voice and influence on the side 
is teachers, our influence may be more success- 
y the dissemination of knowledge than by cir- 
rials to Congress. Let us do our part in guiding 
on this subject. I appeal to my fellow- teachers. 
i all calculations become by the Metric System, 
time will be saved to every merchant, salesman, 
er, and citizen, as soon as it comes into general 
aid in the reform? Will you master the few 
subject, to be found in almost any of the newer 
d, then will you do your part toward making 
eB, the future citizens — acquainted with com- 
[ in their simplest possible form? 
of the Metric System, in its inception, in its 
le turmoils of the French Revolution, and in 
to its final adoption (caused by unwise com- 
his is a story of exceeding interest for the 
mist; but I prefer to occupy the few moments 
with the practical question, How shall we teach 
tem? Time will permit only some general 
xperience must often decide what details are 
5 secure the end in view. First of all, follow 
rice, to teach mmon-wise. Hang up a chart before 
you cannot afford a chart, invest a quarter in a 
If even this is not possible, cut a switch of 
irch) just one metre long. Draw a chalk line 
ne metre in length, and divide it into 10 equal 
y to use your best talents in your object lesson, 
d place, use the analogies of U. S. money. In 
strict Schools of Cincinnati the children are 
are the two tables : 
i. = 1 c. 10 m. m. = 1 c. m. 

= 1 d. 10 c. m. = 1 d. m. 

= 1 doll, and 10 d. m. =1 m. 
take a keen interest in the subject; and know- 
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ing that 50 cts. equal one half dollar, they m 
twice — they hardly need be told at all, — that 5 
metre, 25 c. in. — 1 quarter metre, etc. 

Thirdly, let the children use these measure 
the keen interest with which a certain boy 
that the scale of miles on his map would also 
inch measure to use upon' non-geographical ol 
pupils' use, the quarter metre rule will be ver 
measure books, slate, paper, etc. The metre 
serve to measure the school-room. Tell the chi! 
measures have been in use for eighty years, in s 
and that our own government is taking steps f 
introduction here ; and that if they want to sue 
men or as farmers when they are twenty y< 
should know what the metre is. Arouse their 
they will all want to take a copy of your metr 
their parents and to measure the size of their ( 

For greater distances, as the size of the sel 
children measure off 10 metres of string, to u 
does his chain. The square of the dekametre 
and the boys will be as proud to say the play) 
fifty-two area, as though they themselves own& 
One further suggestion will be offered with e 
because it is still untried; yet it seems simplt 
1 dekametre be laid off upon a smooth road, and 
pace this distance, each one counting his own e 
repeat this till their step becomes tolerably reg 
them count steps in walking to any convenii 
the store, or to their respective homes), and c 
the next arithmetic lesson the distance so wall 
pie, if the child takes 15 steps to 1 dekametre 
be 100 D. m. or 1 K. m. In some countries, tl 
stone at every K. m., instead of every mile. 
measurements are inaccurate, and the reports 
dren will show discrepancies. What better 
show them what is meant by overage? not t 
useful general lessons to the older pupils on er 
tion, credibility of witnesses, and other topics 
tical moment. 

Allow me to address a concluding word to 
Engineers; to those whose business it is, not to 
railroads, steam-engines, and iron-clads, but to 
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tern. One topic more, one little fragment of 
* admission to our Educational System. Shall 
atrance without a hearing? Will you take 
of saying "That may be useful, but we have 

Can you not rather have the topic freely 
jcational meetings? May not the teachers 
e the opportunity of receiving practical 
i at all the Institutes to be held this summer ? 
if Ohio become thoroughly acquainted with 
. Then we may entrust this matter at least 

and their professional pride, to leave us no 
rest of the world. 



5 OS THE METRIC SYSTEM, 
ae activity of the friends of the Metric Sys- 
creased. This fact will probably justify the 
sw facts of interest to; teachers who, above 
;o be concerned in its introduction. It is 

increased activity is, in a measure, due to 
te Centennial Exhibition, and if this is the 
one of the least valuable of the many lessons 
have learned by seeing their own work in 
of foreign countries. 

important steps recently taken has been the 
he American Metric Bureau, with headquar- 
ace, corner of Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Its 
linate information concerning the Metric 
ates books, pamphlets, and charts. It fur- 
ie-half the actual cost, scales, weights, and 
enabled to do this only by the voluntary 
ersons who are desirous of seeing the system 
tual use throughout the country. It is to be 

number of Ohio teachers will join in this 
ig a member of the Association one can enjoy 
sisting in the payment of the losses incurred 
i of these metric measures at less than cost. 

by an annual assessment which is not to be 
lollars, and which was for the first year only 
md a half. All members receive the publi- 
reau free of expense. At least a thousand 
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teachers in Ohio ought at once to become m 
Association. 

Every good teacher recognizes the impossibil: 
the system out of books alone. The various u 
capacity, etc., must be presented to the eye of 
he must be permitted to use them in actual mee 
supply this demand is one of the principal 
Metric Bureau. And to do this with convenien 
have been established in various convenient c< 
attention of Ohio teachers is called to the fact thi 
made at Columbus, in charge of George H: Twii 
teachers can obtain for a very small sum every 
necessary for the practical introduction of the s 
measures can be obtained for two cents, and fi 
very accurately graduated steel standards for a 
dollars. A really fine metre stick graduated 
sells for twenty-five cents, these prices, be it rem 
about one half the actual cost. For two or thre< 
complete set of the measures of length, weigh 1 
can be furnished. From Mr. Twiss's well-knc 
and his knowledge of the system, it is safe t< 
amount, large or small, sent to him with instru< 
a selection, will be judiciously expended. ( 
exists no longer any good excuse for teachen 
possession of something which is metrical, and 
used in practical instruction. It is well known 
was originally determined from the dimension 
being the one ten-millionth of the quadrant p. 
Paris. As an illustration of this fact Mr. Twiss 
a slated globe, which in any form is one of tl 
pieces of apparatus for the school-room, the ci 
which is one half a metre — or the one eighty-ji 
circumference of the earth; so that distances on 
on a scale of 1 to 80,000,000. This globe is offei 
very low price. 

To remove the flavor of an advertisement fron 
necessary to say that those who have charge i 
are not permitted to make a profit on the arti 
only charging enough to cover the expenses of 

Unfortunately a good deal of confusion has ai 
to the spelling of the names of the metric units 
adopted by the Bureau, but not in use to any 
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se the system, is that of Webster's Dictionary. It 
e writer that this is a serious mistake. If we 
How it we cut ourselves off from the great majority 

use the system and destroy largely its interna- 
,cter. The original French spelling seems unobjec- 

1 infinitely more desirable for reasons not necessary 
here. The writer will stand by that until he is 
irrender, but will cease to growl at those who desire 
>rding to an authority so good as that mentioned. 
■sing metric linear measures never buy those with 

inch on one side. They are a snare and a delusion 
se can be likened to going to the Western Reserve 
>oseof learning German. The younger pupils need 
id ought never to be told that a metre is equal to 

ng this system do not go too fast. Begin by show- 
re and afterward giving it a name. Then take its 
s in the same way. Bring the object before the 
nd its name afterward. Learn something of the 
-self before you begin to teach it to others. 
is rule need not be restricted to the Metric System. 
re in a small town or village you can interest the 
in the work and secure its use among some of the 
of merchants and grocers. This has already been 
e places, and we believe first in the town of Wester- 
through the efforts of Prof. Haywood of Otterbein 

If people persist in asking for a litre of oil the 
'ill soon procure the measure with which to supply 
1. The litre is a trifle more than a quart, and it is 
g to induce a grocer to sell a litre of anything for 
rice that others charge for a quart. It makes the 
alar. 
ose of a lecture on the Metric System which the 

before the members of the Ohio Legislature a few 
>, a learned physician who had been an attentive 
ed if square and cube root could be extracted by 

uished preacher has recently uttered an objection 
ic System which must be chronicled, though with 
is said that Henry Ward Beecher declares that he 
ring himself to the point of preaching from the 
iher do men light a candle and put it under a hecto- 
tc." 
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It is hoped that the teachers of Ohio will not be behind 
those of the New-England States in promoting the interests 
of the Metric System. Some decisive action will be suggested 
at the next meeting of the State Teachers' Association, and 
attempts will be made to secure legislation within a year. The 
U. S. Government has already authorized the system, and has 
through its efficient Department of Weights and Measures, 
distributed to most of the States very fine standards of the 
various units; accurate copies of the French metre, litre, kilo- 
gramme, etc. They are intended for the verification and recti- 
fication of standards which may be used throughout the State. 
The set belonging to the State of Ohio is in the possession of 
the writer who will very gladly make adjustments of measures 
and weights where extreme accuracy is desired. For all pur- 
poses of instruction, however, as well as for commercial uses, 
the measures before referred to will be found to meet every 
requirement. T. C. Mend enh all. 

Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, Columbus, Ohio. 



ORTHOEPY OR SPOKEN ENGLISH. 

Language signifies the expression of our ideas, and their 
various relations by certain articulate sounds which are used 
as the signs of those ideas and relations. 

The origin and growth of language is a study full of interest, 
and one which to some extent should find place in our schools. 
Much time is often devoted to the study of the ancient and 
modern foreign languages, to the exclusion of our own. Each 
has its advantages, but we who profess to speak the English 
tongue ought surely as educated persons to know how to speak 
it correctly. 

Language may be classed under many heads, as Natural, 
Artificial, Vocal, Written, Symbolic, Phonetic, Pictorial, Hie- 
roglyphic, etc. 

Says Wilhelm von Humboldt, the father of Comparative 
Philology : — "We must exclude everything from the definition 
of language but actual speaking. The essence of language 
lies in the living utterance, in that which does not suffer itself 
to be apprehended in the sundered elements of written wnrda. 
It is only by the spoken word that the speaker breath' 
own life into the souls of his hearers. 



Orthoepy or Spoken English. % 

Written language is only an imperfect and mummy-lil 
embalming, of which the highest use is that it may serve as 
means of reproducing the living utterance." * 

The true power of a word lies in its sound. The lifele 

forms or symbols of music must find their complete expressic 

in sound; so also written or printed words require the tone 

inflections, emphasis, and even the facial expression an 

gesticulation to express the endless variety of sentiment an 

<n embodied in their outline. Socrates, one of the mo 

sful educators that ever lived, owed his success to on 

rse. When asked why he did not write out his teachin 

. to have replied: "I would rather write upon the hear 

ng men, than upon the skins of dead sheep." Our grei 

er is an illustrious example of the power and effectiv 

" oral speech, "Never man spake like this man." 

<en English precedes written English in the natur 

of their use. It is doubtless a rarer gift to speak we 

than to write well. 

A poor discourse -well rendered is perhaps far more effecth 
than a good discourse badly rendered. 

To spoken English alone belongs the fine art of pronunciatio 
an art depending on the culture of both ear and voice. Tl 
nice distinctions of sound, for instance, between a in arm ai 
a in ask; between e in pearl and u in turn, are the result of 
fine taste developed through the ear. 

An elegant speech is the symbol of culture and taste, whi 
n *"-eless, slovenly habits in pronunciation are no less sure! 
iicative of the absence of the rudiments of a good educatio 
r language is unfortunately lumbered with a vast numb 
unmeaning symbols and silent letters, in other words tl 
ibols are not a clue to the sounds or pronunciation. Tl 
le sound is often' represented by a great number of differei 
abols, for instance, the sound of i in pin is represented 1 
many as fifteen signs, o as in old by ten signs, e as in m 
eleven signs; the same is true to a certain extent of all tl 
vels and diphthongs iu our language. Such is the chaot 
te arising from this want of conformity of the sound to tl 
tibol that it renders our English speech extremely difficul 
an example of the vagueness of our pronunciation, imagii 
i perplexity of a Frenchman just learning English, ai 
flung to speak of Gough, the lecturer. Is the name Go 
though, or Gupp as in hiccough, or Goo as in through, < 
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Gaw as in Bought, or Guff as in tough, or Gou as in bough, 
Goff as in cough ; or rather is the g Boft and the name either 
Jo, or Jupp, or Joo, or Jau, or Juff. or Jou, or Joff? The letters 
then are insignificant compared with the sounds. We are 
beginning to understand and appreciate this fact when we 
teach our children to read, by first teaching the sounds of the 
word and not the names of the letters. Our leading philolo- 
gists, Prof. Whitney, Dr. March, Prof. Haldeman, and others 
with the noble band, who as pioneers in the grand Spelling- 
Reform Movement are preparing the way for the banishment 
of the Spelling-Book from our land, by aiming at the true 
idea of language will receive the thanks of "millions yet to be" 
who will be spared the drudgery of learning to spell. Then in 
place of the " Spelling Bee" we will substitute the Pronouncing 
Bee — If this reform iB not accomplished we have but to note 
the experience of the Chinese, the Sanskrit, the Latin, and 
other languages, and bewail the result, in other words classical 
English must become a dead language. In view of the impor- 
tance of pronunciation or spoken English, ought it not to 
receive more attention as a specific daily exercise in the school- 
room? Ought not teachers and the great body of instructors 
in our land to guard with zealous care this precious inheritance, 
English Speech? 

It is perhaps marvellous with the variety of foreign elements 
that mingle with our population that we preserve the pronun- 
ciation as purely as we do. Yet considering the localisms that 
prevail and the commonly-mispronounced words in daily use, 
ought it not to receive serious attention as a subject for special 
study in our schoolB? How many in a single sc" 
pronounce correctly all the following words which an 
use? Museum, plait, inquiry, tiny, mischievous, 
precise, recess, afternoon, bouquet, telegraphy, docil 
exhibit, polonaise, coterie, caret, sleasy, exile, divan. 

It is a matter of great importance to recognize th 
authorized custom in pronunciation. Individual oj 
innovations and changes which creep in without 
sanction ought not to be adopted. Correct prom 
implies that we enunciate correctly all the syllables, ■< 
the accent on the proper syllables — The former i 
dependent on the action of the organs of speech am 
training to correct position and movement, force and 
of the muscles which control the organs of speech. Tl 
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s muscles may be gained through the eye, but 
al utterance can he secured only through the 
i subject to change controlled by the progress of 
id custom, hence the best usage is generally 
as the law of pronunciation, 
a great gain to our language if a fixed standard 
a dictionary could be approved and accepted as 
deed, may we not congratulate ourselves that 
r at baud. Each new edition of Webster is a 
conformity to Worcester, and the latter is already 
. authority of Orthoepy among the scholars of 
Mbs. M. Josephine Wabben. 



NORMAL-SCHOOL COURSE. 

NO. VI, 

Knowledge as an Educational force. 
s discussion, here, of that part of the " Profes- 

which relates to the periods of man's growth, or 
ly, the peculiar character of man's wants at 
>f his education — which, by the way, reveal no 
exactness, and hence require no less study and 
lent than the topics already presented for con- 
enter at once upon that part of the subject 
to the value or force of knowledge as a means for 
n. 

se two grand divisions, or topics, viz : Man as 
bject, and Knowledge as an educational means, 
each Methods, which must form our next topic, 
rds, we propose to evolve the true methods from 
an and his needs, and knowledge in its various 
iply to those needs. The right adjustment of 
stable things is method, and that method, too, 

questioned or subordinated. Nothing else can 
nand. The only difficulty is in its evolution. 
>le, and therefore practicable, and indispensable 
st development. 

his wants must evolve the method, and not the method 
oo frequently done, to the detriment of both, 
precedence. He demands the method, not the 
n. But the way these two things stand related 
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to-day, as exemplified in our popular cour 
one of the " Procrustean bedstead." The 
course, and not the course to the child. B 
often his talents too, are sacrificed to our 
of things. This is particularly true in n 
order and obedience, and all that. 

Now, no teacher, according to our view < 
to assume to direct in the matter of the 
until he can first intelligently plan ant 
course of study for any grade of school 
may be aspiring. This is our test of fit 
that professional knowledge, or the abil: 
skilfully, that comes only from the most 
honest practice. 

Let us see, then, how these things sta 
the one side of a line, stands want, repre 
uneducated state, — in a savage state, if yi 
stages of society are represented in the * 
and here on the other side of the line, stai 
sented by knowledge or science. Now th 
must forever remain in their respective e 
turbed by some agency. This agency i 
teacher the agent. Happy, indeed, if he 

Teaching, then consists simply in brin| 
into such relationship -as not to cause ar 
one side, nor waste on the other — so that t 
starvation nor surfeit on the part of wan 
on the part of supply. The teacher is to 
the legally-authorized agent for this adj 
properly-constituted interpreter of God's 
expressed in science, and art, and literatui 
of God's storehouse, to take of its food ar 
hungry children. But what a botch he mi 
He is a day's man, so to speak, that lays r. 
and on knowledge, to reconcile the one 
his awkwardness, he often widens the din 
He should be the great harmonizer of all 
often creates them. He should be the h 
the strengthen ei' of all weaknesses, the 1: 
and the restorer of the lost purity and 
race. But what is he ? What a contrast 
despair, for truth will surely assert itself 
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nbered that this fitness does not consist alone 
' the branches themselves, as such; but in 
uaintance, and a devout knowledge of the 
s, as they exist in man, and of the force and 
dge, as an educational means to meet these 
■ possible stage of man's growth, 
utliue may assist in coming to a just conclu- 
de respective values inhering in the several 
ledge. All science, for brevity's sake, may 
wo general heads, viz : Physics and Metaphysics, 
ta, or helps ; namely. Mathematics and Lan- 
aties, a means of investigating Physics, or 
itermining its properties and relations; and 
e expression to the conclusions, and to state 
■s both as to each other and to Metaphysics, 
>eyond nature. 

have at least the beginnings of a study, as to 
lies are per se, and how they stand related to 
he man ; which, if followed to their logical 

lead to the adoption of a consistent course of 
g- 

se sciences, or Physics, may include all those 
resent nature, in any of her forms and moods. 
, 2. Zoology, 3. Botany, 4. Geography, 5. Ge- 
ny, 7. Chemistry, and 8. Natural Philosophy, 
I cognates and dependencies. 
t nature, and are hence first in the order of 
ducational helps. They are indispensable to 
ace, and have been set over against his pri- 
the heaven-appointed means of development 
ience they possess that peculiar force, orat- 
childhood that renders them so valuable in 

in the road of study and improvement, 
)y have not been spoiled by wrong processes, 
nt, are but a slight remove from nature in 
. hence the connection is easily made. And 
himself constitutes the link between Physics 
He is a part of both. He enters into the 
ough the physical, in his modes of acquiring 
acquaintance is first with the physical — with 
immediate surroundings. As his powers de- 
? widens, until under proper direction, he 
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reaches the boundary line between the two 1 
is the joint representative. Then he shou 
enter into the investigation of both. Hen 
bringing physical studies, in their elemen 
the course of learning for little children. I 
for observation, for physical activity — both 
sities— and for Language, which also becoi 
order to give expression to thoughts and 
through this elementary process. Langua 
become a necessity, not superinduced but eve 
is a thought awakened in the mind than m 
urally and necessarily, for its expression. 1 
fore, be seized upon by the skilful teacher, 
ening and strengthening the thought, but J 
and liberal channel through which it may t 

Reading, orthography, writing, drawing, an 
here become a necessity, because they are b 
sition as investigative and representative i 
brought into use when other sources or me 
of knowledge of this kind are exhausted, 
and inconvenient. These branches are thus 
with the greatest ease and efficiency. 

Nature first, and books afterwards, is a motto t 
the education of every child. Hence the boo 
nature, and not nature through the book — a 
fore the supply. This should guide us in eve 
and teaching. Sometimes, it is true, the w; 
or felt until the supply is brought near. B 
tion to the general rule ; and if it were it ( 
it. Hunger, which is an expression for I 
sometimes provoked by the presence of te 
this is evidence of disease or weakness. Sc 
tite is sometimes best excited by the prest 
food. 

A familiar personal acquaintance with n 
these elementary moods, will soon awal 
Forms are observed and must be express 
language. The expression of geometrical fo 
combinations, such only as are necessary f< 
standing of the elementary properties and 
will soon pave the way for formal mathemi 
! the following phases: 1. Ge 
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■r numbers, 3. Algebra, 4. Geometry proper, 5. Ap- 
these to all physics, mechanics, and commercial 

nguage, as a distinct branch is best studied anc 
, connection with the proper pursuit of othei 
all the primary and intermediate grades. It is 
through which they are expressed. Hence, al' 
lecessary in the case, is to seek the clearest and 
est expression, in giving utterances to the thoughts 
i the pursuit of other subjects, until a period 
le pupil's growth, when he can profitably entei 
iy of the grammar of his language, antecedent t< 
comparative philology. This period seldom arrives 
ident reaches the high school or the college. Renet 
■ammar, as generally studied in our schools, could ver% 
sjerred until the child acquires through Language Les- 
■red use of his vernacular, since it is now conceded 
>hilologists, that the language is seldom improved 
of an ordinary text-book on grammar. Meanwhile 
grammar of other languages, as the Latin, anc 
erman — since a knowledge of these is' reached, ir 
ti the grammar — -may be studied to advantage 
e the constant use of the language should accom- 
y. Language first, grammar afterwards. Grammai 
uage, not language through grammar, 
is said of English Grammar is mainly true o: 
d Logic, and History, as formal studies. Their 
>uld be learned and practiced — and they will be so 
practiced if proper modes of study and recitation 
in all the grades from the primary school to the 
;he University, where their study becomes a mat- 
fie research. 

tmed science, viz : Metaphysics is the one to which 
d. It is the grand objective point of all physics, 
snee towards which physics, or physical sciences, 
.d, and in which they must as naturally end, if 
>erly pursued. Hence, physics taught and learned 
nd or finality, is a mistake. These sciences lead 
ind more, they afford the only direct route to the 
or the beyond physics. We read God, by the aid 
sest through his works. His word tells us, in the 
t to approach him through his works. 
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therefore come first in the order of learning: neverthf 
there is such an intimate blending of the two — of cause 
effect — at every stage of correct learning and education, tl 
is difficult to separate them at any point. The latter mt 
formulated thus: 1. Infant Psychology, to accompany 
mentary Physiology. 2. Theology, or revealed Religion as 
taught in the gospels, 3. Mental Physiology, or the study of 
Man psychically, through a physical organism — as suggested 
in last two articles. 4. Moral philosophy as a system of human 
Ethics. 5. Comparative Theology, in which not only the dif- 
ferent religions may be considered, but the whole field of Man's 
Moral accountability, and all his relationship to his God and 
-his fellow-men, may be discussed. 

Thus man, through physics, studies himself and surround- 
ings, developing Language and Mathematics, and making 
History. These lead him to make further inquiry concerning 
Tiimself as physical, and himself as metaphysical ; concerning 
those subtle causes by which he is enabled to perceive and 
■know, to suffer and enjoy, to will and to do. He reaches the 
abstract through the concrete; the unseen through the seen; 
the intangible through the tangible; the unknown through 
the known; the hereafter through the present; the metaphys- 
ical through the physical, until he stands master of science 
and circumstances; ruler of the realm of matter, and the 
arbiter of Bis own destiny. 

Ohio Central Normal School. John Ogden. 
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The purpose of instruction and education is not a mere 
pretended enlightenment, but the illumination of the under- 
standing; and not this alone, but also the utmost possible 
development, at the same time, of all the powers of the soul. 

Mere enlightenment— which was, and not very long ago, the 
only object of education — is a training of the understanding 
at the expense of all the mind; and results in nothing except 
a chilly aurora borealie, without any real life. 

The training of the whole intellectual man establishes over 
him and in him a sun which dispenses light, warmth, and 
fruitfulness to all. 

In the most prosperous period of Greece, almost every Greek 
was familiar with Homer. 

We have Schiller, Goethe, Claudius, Uhland, Ruckert, and 
many other singers of the noblest grade. 

Let us strive to make our people at least partly sii 
the Greeks in their acquaintance with their poets, 

The common school may be made to do much for t 
pose. Time can not be wanting, when we can sper 
stuffing the heads of the children with the names of 
mountains and Brazilian apes. Har 
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• We give a very prominent place in this issue to the discussion of 

the " Metric System," with the expectation that the utterances of 
Professors Warder and Mendenhall may have their influence in the 
Bummer institutes. We hope the subject will be neglected in none of 
them. The public must be educated, and teachers are the persons to 
accomplish this work. At the institutes we attend we now always take 
metric measures and talk upon the metric system. A hinged metric 
slick can readily be carried in a satchel. 

We spent June 7th and 8th in visiting the Public Schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The first day we were accompanied by Supt. Rickoff and 
three members of the Board, Messrs. Stow, Akers, and Seltzer, who 
constitute the committee on teachers. We visited two buildings on the 
east side in the forenoon, and in the afternoon four buildings on the west 
Bide, one of these being the West-Side High School. Among the assist- 
ants of the Principal, Mr. Taylor, are John Bolton, formerly Superintend- 
ent of the schools of Portsmouth, Ohio, Mr. Barr, the former Principal, 
and Miss Stickney. On the second day we visited the Central High 
School which is under charge of Dr. Williams, assisted by Prof. Penfield 
formerly of Oberlin College, C. L. Hotze, author of Hotze's Physics, etc., 
and several ladies^ and the Normal School under charge of Alex. Forbes, 
a Scotchman, who has inherited the keenness of thought for which 
Scotch metaphysicians have long been noted. We visited the first day 
the new High-School building. The workmen had begun to lay up the 
walls of the second story. The building will be a magnificent one, 
embodying all Mr. Rickoff's experience as to heating and modes of 
ventilating. We were astonished to learn that so large and fine a structure 
has been let out on contract for less than $74,000, this amount being that 
to be paid for the building when ready for the heating apparatus and 
furniture. When this building shall be ready for occupancy the East- 
Cleveland High School will be transferred to it. There are now employed 
in the Public Schools of Cleveland 358 teachers, 23 gentlemen and 335 
ladies, of whom 21 teach in the High Schools, 2 in the Normal School, 83 
in the Grammar Schools, and 233 in the Primary Schools. Besides the 
head Superintendent of Instruction there are two Supervising Principals 
(gentlemen), a Superintendent of Primary Instruction (a lady), Superin- 
tendents of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, and German, all gentlemen. 
There are 15 special German teachers. The schools occupy 354 rooms in 
41 buildings. The enrolment of pupils is 21,132, number belonging 
16,516, and average daily attendance 15,561. We believe the school census 
is about 46,000. The numbers in the A, B, C, and D Grammar are 404, 
640, 842, and 1378, and in the A, B, C, and D Primary 2127, 2651, 2762, 
aud 4917. The Public Schools of Cleveland have a national reputation, 
but they have not escaped local censure nor misunderstanding on the 
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part of educational men in other cities and towns. Son 
that the schools are more showy than substantial. It gi 
to declare that in a two days' visit we saw not a single si; 
of undue attention to any one school study. If we wt 
what is the most noticeable thing in the Cleveland sch< 
single out any one thing, but should say that it has evi 
Rickoff'a aim to secure first-class instruction in all the 
thinks deserve a place in Public-School Instruction. H 
takes no narrow view of education and aims by the s 
"teachers for the different departments of the schools to 
results which Public Schools are susceptible of attaining, 
doubt whether there is proportionately in any city ol 
large a number of enthusiastic, intelligent, and neat 
teachers as in Cleveland. The rule for the last ten yean 
evidently been the survival of the fittest, preceded by a t 
at natural selection. Great scholars and teachers, amon 
too widely scattered over the country for us to claim fo 
in Cleveland any marked preeminence, although the ■ 
proud of the men who are engaged in instructing her sor 
in the advanced studies. The Principals of buildings e: 
School buildings, we believe, are exclusively ladies. 1 
this plan has been gravely questioned, it being believ 
exclusive association of children during the first eight 
life with ladies leaves one side of the juvenile characb 
Furthermore the great mass of the pupils never reach 
which the gentlemen teach. The recent bitter attack o 
schools by a new member of the Board of Education a: 
enjoin the Board from hiring a Hall for graduating ex 
result in a better understanding of what the schools an 
are accomplishing, and the consequent belief that not* 
the difficulties inherent in the educating of pupils of all 
advantages that they are Still the people's colleges. 

We hope that teachers will not fail to gather in full 

Bay. A respite of two years ought to make them eager t 
again. We believe no reductions have been made by th« 
usual excursion tickets to Put-in-Bay from various points 
be turned to good account. For the benefit of teachi 
following times of boats going to Put-in-Bay from Saudi: 
Toledo, and Detroit. The Jay Cooke leaves Sandusky 
the Gazelle at 9:20 A. M. and 7:45 P. M. daily except Sur 
day the Gazelle leaves at 9 A. M. only. The Pearl leaves 
at 8:30 A. M., reaching Put-in-Bay at one o'clock P. M. T 
Waite leaves Toledo daily at 8 A. M. and arrives at Put 
A. M. The Jay Cooke leaves Detroit daily except Sunday! 
arrives at Put-in-Bay at 1 P. M. After the above was w 
notice that the Pearl had been put on the Cleveland and 
consequence of the partial burning of the K. N. Bice 
Detroit. 
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In our visit to the Cleveland schools we listened to an interesting 

lecture to the Senior Class of the High School by Dr. Williams, the 
Principal, on the reasoning of common life, also to Mr. Aborn teach 
perspective in the High School and in the Norma! School, to a class in the 
sixth book of the JEneid conducted by Prof. Penfield, a very fine classical 
wholar, and to a suggestive recitation in English literature conducted by 
a lady (name forgotten). In one of the lower grades of schools we 
witnessed examples in rapid addition, reminding us of similar exercises 
seen twenty years ago in Daniel Hough's schools in Cincinnati, when 
Mr. Kickoff was superintendent The teacher ordered all the pupils to 
lean forward and down, with their faces over the desks, while she put 
down auch numbers as 9, 6, 8, 5, 4, 7, etc., to the number of about twelve, 
and upon a signal to raise themselves up and begin to add and rise to 
;lieir feet as the result was reached. In from 12 to 15 seconds she erased 
the numbers and called for results, at which time nearly all the pupils 
were on their feet, and generally about 75 per cent had correct results, 
Ihe exercise was continued for some time with a variation in the manner 
>f conducting it. Among other things heard were lessons in German, 
eading, gymnastics, writing, language lessons, and the telling of a fairy 
.lory to interest the younger children. As a whole the Cleveland Schools 
annot be justly charged with want of variety. 

We give in an advertising page a preliminary announcement of 

he National Educational Association, which is to meet in Louisville, Ky., 
lugust 14, 15, and 13. Doubtless an excursion to the Mammoth Cave 
»ill be provided for. We speak from experience when we say this world- 
unowned cave is a curiosity worthy of the personal examination even of 
eachera. Let us have a full attendance at Louisville. Don't be afraid o 
he heat. We attended a meeting of the Kentucky Teachers' Association, 
wo years ago, a hundred miles south of Louisville, in the middle of July, 
ind found the weather no warmer than we found it the next month at the 
Wisconsin Teachers' Association in Eau Claire, or at the National Educa- 
ional Association in Minneapolis. 
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When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

his journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
^each us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
:hange is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
)f address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
iress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

The Elyria (Ohio) High School has a new piano. 

There are seven school buildings in Vineland, X. J. 

The enrolment in the Tiffin (O.) Public Schools in April was 102S. 
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The Commencement Exercises of Xenia, College too 

There was no graduating close in the Tiffin (O.) H 

year. 

Tub salary of the Superintendent at Hudson, C 

reduced to $750. 

The salary of the Principal of the Pittsburgh Higr 

next year, f 2500. 

The Pennsylvania Teachers' Association will meet 

7th, 8th, and 0th. 

The Educational Association of Virginia will me< 

burgh, July 10th. 



The Xew-York State Teachers' Association will me 

July 24, 25, and 26. 

The amount paid annually in Boston to the seven 

of Music ia $20,000. 

The graduating class of this year at West Point i 

of whom is colored. 

The Americanizer is the title of a new semi-montl 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

A new school-house is to be erected in Fostor 

estimated cost of $30,000. 

r One hundred girls graduated from the Girls' Higl 

Francisco, Cat., May 23. 

The summer Normal Institute at Worthington, ( 

July 10. See advertisement. 

Foca pupils, one boy and three girls, graduated 

Lisbon High School, May 25. 

The Commencement Exercises of the Univergit 

took place in Berkeley, June 6. 

School books cannot now be legally changed in N 

five years after their adoption. 

Two boys and three girls graduated on May 18th 

School of South Charleston, Ohio. 

The salaries of the teachers of Columbus, Ohio, v 

next year as they were last year. 

( Five pupils, two boys and three girls, graduated S 

I Lebanon (0.) Public High School. 

, The American Philological AssociationJwiH hold i 

in Baltimore, July 10, 11, and 12. 

The School levy in Sandusky for 1877 is 7 mills o: 

city levy 23J, and the total levy 39 mills. 

Five pupils, two boys and three girls, graduated 

High School of Eaton, Ohio, on May 24. 
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A Ten-weeks' Normal. School will be opened in Caldwell, Ohio, 

nly 23d. This is the eighth annual term. 

Five pupils, three boys and two girls, graduated from the Public \ 

ligh School of Cambridge, Ohio, June 8th. J 

The salaries of the principals of the two High Schools of Louis- 

ille, Ky., for the year 1875-70 were each $3000. 

—The time of the meeting of the Kansas State Teachers' Association ^ 
his year is June 26, 27, and 28, and place Emporia. 

The number of graduates from the Springfield (0.) High School\ 

!iis year was nineteen, seven boys and twelve girls. ' 

Of the twelve teachers engaged to teach in the Public' Schools of 

iaton, Ohio, six were not employed the last school year. 

Thirteen students, five gentlemen and eight ladies, graduated from. — , 

lie Ohio Central Normal School at Worth in gt on, Ohio, June 21. 

The graduating class this year in the Akron High School numbered \ 

1, being the largest class that has ever graduated from the school. 

The Swedish school-house that was so marked a feature in the 

'entennial Exhibition has been purchased for Central Park, N. Y. — 

A temperance song, called "Bless the Badge of Heaven's Blue," 

y Charlie Baker, has been published by T. W. Helmick of Cincinnati. 

A correspondent in the Sanitarian is in favor of giving "sanitary 

Hence an earlier and more prominent place in the school curriculum." 

Tub Second Report of Purdue University (to the Governor of the 

late of Indiana) for two years ending June 30, 1876 bas been issued. 

The official programme of the great Musical Festival to be held 

est year in Cincinnati, in the new Springer Music Hall, has been issued. 

Thirteen pupils, five boys and eight girls, graduated from theN 

'iqua Public High School, May 31st. Four of them studied Greek twoy 

The Instructors in the New-Lisbon five weeks' Normal School 

eginning July 23d, will be C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, and Mrs. M. 
I. Davidson. 

The Saturday session of the Boston Public Schools has at last been 

bolished. The Hub moves more slowly than the tire, but nevertheless 
idoes move. 

Pisckney's School Gazette is the title of a new periodical published 

a New- York City. It is edited and managed by Mrs. S. S. M. Williams, 
0, Union Square. 

— —The American Association for the Advancement of Science will j 
onvene this year in Nashville, Tenn., August 28. Ohio will doubtless 
* well represented. 

The Programme for the meeting of the American Institute of 

nstruction to be held the 10th, 11th, and 12th of this month in Montpel- "" 
er, is an excellent one. 
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Eight pupils, five lx>ys and three girl a,. graduated from the Po 

School of Denver, Colorado, June 14th. This is the first ciasa that 
graduated from the school. 

Five pupils, two boys and three girls graduated in May from 

Public Schools of Vineland, N. J. The class was the first that t 
graduated from the achool. 

The salaries of the Cleveland teachers have been reduced. 

salaries over $500 have been reduced ten per cent, and those that i 
$600 or less, five per cent. 

Wilhinoton College (Friends') is said to be reviving under the 

presidency of Benjamin Trueblood. There were no graduates this year 
but there will be six next year. 

The proceeds of the I ronton (O.) High-School Entertainment ol 

May 7, ($70) is to be appropriated to the purchase of the American 
Cyclopaedia for the use of the school. 

The Faculty of the University of Cincinnati now consists of eleven 

members. No president has as yet been elected. The Fall Term will 
begin September 25, and end December 21. 

A Teachers' Class will be conducted in Oberlin by H. M. Parker 

of Elyria, and H. K. Chittenden of Oberlin. It will begin the 16th ol 
this month (July), and continue five weeks. 

The motto on the diplomas of the High Schools of Salem. Wells 

ville, and New Lisbon are respectively " Esse quam videri," ' 
Uteris mors est," and "Nulla testigia retrorsum." 

The Address delivered before the Allegheny-County 

Institute in April last by R. W. Stevenson of Columbus, 
published in the May isaue of tbe Educational Voice. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Sara E. Trago Mitchell, a form 

the Salem (Ohio) High School, for a San Franciaco daily pap( 
6, containing a conaiderable amount of educational news. 

— —A Free Academy for teachers will be conducted in the H 
Building in Kent, Ohio, by J. F. Lukens and W. W. Patton, 
16th to August 10th, provided enough teachers want to attend. 

- — -The San Francisco Board of Education in answer to 
agreed by a vote of 8 to 4 to give the same salary to the Princi 
Girls' High School as to the Principal of the Boys' High Scho- 

There were six teachers in the Public Schools of Woodsl 

the last school year. The enrolment was 220, and average ds 
ance 160. Sixteen pupils studied Latin, 22 algebra, and 3 geoi 

Ali, the teachers in the Springfield (Ohio) Seminary 

re-elected except Florence Hopkins, who declined a re-election 
of a prospective departure from Springfield. Nina Burt was < 
.successor. 

Last year seventy-three girls graduated from the Louisvi 

High School. The enrolment in the school for the year en 
30, 1870, waa 433, average number belonging 397, and avc 
aUomlfLiice 380. 
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The Chronicle at Ann Arbor Bays Prof. Langley's new electric 

lachine which has an illuminating power of 4,000 candles, is run by 
earn and requires from four to six horse power. The magnets will 
ustain nearly a ton weight. 

The Cincinnati Commercial of May 31, in an extended article on 

he History and Progress of Hamilton, Ohio, devotes a fair share of the 
pace to the schools, allowing by statistics the excellent standing of the 
ihools under Supt. Ellis's management. 

-^Tiie St. Louis spelling of the name of the Superintendent of Iowa 
C. W. VON CfELLN!' and the Chicago, C. W. von Cosllen. See 
;rican Journal of Education, and Educational Weekly. We shall be 
to learn the Des-Moines spelling. 

— The Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners 
■ublic Schools, to the Mayor arjd City Council of Baltimore, for the 
■ endiDg October 3lBt, 1876, is a neat volume of about 200 pages. 
. Henry E. Shepherd, Superintendent. 

— Commencements: — Western- Reserve College, June 27 ; Hiram Col- 
, June 21 ; Ohio Wesleyan University, June 27 ; Glendale Female 
ege, June 14; Denison University, June 28; Young Ladies' Institute 
ranville, June 27; Marietta College, June 27; Wooster University, 
*20. 

—The Boston University is dedicated "Non Palladi aut Musis, Sed 
.sto et Ecclesiie," and is open to "Servuset liber, Locuplesac pauper, 
10 exceptus, Cujusvis sit sexus, Quilibet satis Habet claritatis." This 
rersity lost more than $250,000 by the Boston fire of 1872. 
—The Valley Blade of Portsmouth, the Republican Democrat of 
Bnna, the Western Star of Lebanon, the Athens Messenger, and a 
ister paper have spoken in reference to the propriety of nominating 
ph. F. Lukens as the Republican Candidate for State Conim 
'ommon Schools. 

The following sentences from the Montana School Report \ 

trike our readers as rather strange: — "One of the principal i 
fhy teachers' wages rule so high is because their employment is so brief 
nd uncertain. It is necessary to charge enough for the time employed 
o BUpport them during the year." 

Three boys and nine girls graduated at the Wellsville (O.) High 

■chool, May 24th. After the exercises Capt. S. S. Cope presented in 
lehalE of the High-School pupils, a silver cake basket to Supt. J. L. 
JcDonald, copies of Burns and Tennyson to Miss Arta Snyder, and a 
x>py of Tennyson to Miss Lizzie J. Hill. 

The failure of the Board of Trustees of the State Normal School 

it Kutztown, Pa., to re-elect Prin. A. R. Home, caused sueh indignation 
:andidates for graduation next year, over thirty in number, 
3 continue and ceased to teach in the model school. Nearly all 
»rs declared in writing that they would not return to the school 
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Gleason, 1860-61 ; Ulysses L. Marvin, 1861-2; Delancey Fi 
Wm. A. Phillips, 1863-4; Waller W. Patton, 1864-5; CI 
wood, 1865-7 ; Joseph F. Lukens, 1867-72; Walter W. Pa 

The forty-eight Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y 

fifty-two buildings. There were last year 1037 instructor.' 
of schools and departments, seven teachers of music, and 
or 1173 persons employed in the tuition of pupils in t 
There were enrolled last year 85,726 pupils, and the aver&j 
was 51,047. 

There were enrolled in the Public Schools of De 

May, 628; average number belonging, 956; average da 
533; cases of tardiness 22, of truancy 7, of corporal p 
cases of tardiness of teachers, 7; visits to the schools, 1 
Board of Education); visits of teachers to parents, 14 ; p 
deportment, 274. 

Of the 110 candidates at the last examination for th 

Mathematical Tiipos at Cambridge, England, 36 were class< 
29 as Senior Optimes, 30 as Junior Optimes, and 14 wer 
not deserving of any honor. One obtained an .Egrotal di 
marks were 18,643 ; the average of the first-ten Wranglt 
the last ten, 1,794 ; of the first ten Senior Optimes, 1,506 ; 
ten Junior Optimes, 721. 

The North-Kentucky Teachers' Association met 

June 8th and 9th. The programme previously publi 
carried out. On the first day Alston Ellis of Hamilton ] 
"Some of the Defects of the Graded System of Instructit 
second day J. W. Hall of Covington, formerly Principal 
(O.) High School, read one on " Educational Advanceme 

The United-Brethren Board of Education repori 

schools: — Elroy Seminary, Wis., Roanoke Classical Sei 
Hill Seminary, Poolsville, Ind., Lebanon- Valley College 
College, III., Hartsville, Academy, Ind., Avalon Academy, 
High School, Ohio, Western College, Iowa, and greatest ■ 
University, at Westerville, Ohio. No reports were recei 
University at Lecompton, Kansas, nor Philomath College 

In the Supplement (May, 1877) of the " Second-Ha 

published in Glasgow, Scotland, is advertised a Royal ocl 
6s. 6d., published in Cincinnati in 1839. The title is " T 
on the Natural History of Man, and the Rise and Progress 
By Alexander Kinmont. Memoir of the Author." Mr. 
high as a teacher in Cincinnati in the days of the College 

The salaries of the teachers in the Public Schools 

for the next year have been fixed as follows: — High Sch 
Nutting) $600, A Gram. (Miss M. J. Rowland) $500, B Gr 
Parmelee) $.500, C Gram. (Miss M. L. Blake) $500, D Gi 
Sears) $450, A Prim. (Emily France) $300, B Prim. (Isa 
$300, C Prim. (Miss M. E. Melville) $375, D. Prim. (Mi. 
$500, and Ida Hubbard 2d district, $350. 
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lOning-County Teachers' Institute this year will continue 
;inning July 16th. It will be held in Canfield and con- 
-les Fillius, Superintendent of the Canfield Schools, and 
i Principal of the Poland Academy. Music will be taught 
McLean. Within the four weeks six lectures by men of 
Iture" will be delivered. Teachers will be charged 75cte. 

will be furnished at $2.50 for five days. 
ir-County Teachers' Association met in Hamilton, Saturday 
lies : — " Advanced Reading " by T. J. McAvoy of Liberty, 
>ry" by Theo. Meyder (read by J. W. Overpeck), "School 
discussed by Messrs. Ellis, Pollok of Camden, Brown of 
l of Oxford, Mitchell of Monroe, and Berry of Hamilton, 
of the Year " by Bronson Hoi ton of Miltonville, " The 
uage".by Miss H. H. Bingwood, and "Strictures and 
tethods of Instruction " by Supt. Ellis. 

Annual Session of the Normal Music School will be held 
jlaware, Ohio, from July 3d to August 10th. The tuition 
■se is $15. The pleasant character of Delaware as an old 

the reputation oE N. Coe Stewart, the Principal (teacher 
Cleveland Public Schools), and the ability of his associates, 
ans from St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Delaware, 
id the prominence of the nine gentleman who have 
ires, will surely tempt many lovers of music to go to. 
ticulars as to the school may be obtained by addressing 
Cleveland. 

ug exercises of Otterbeiu University at Westerville, Ohio, 
I evening May 26, with a reception given to the Senior 

friends. On Sunday Pres. H. A. Thompson preached the 
Sermon, on " The Responsibility of Christian Scholars " ; 
ning the four college societies gave an entertainment ; on 
Wednesday the Board of Trustees met and re-organized 
law ; on Wednesday evening the Annual Address before 
:ieties was delivered by the Rev. W. McMillan of Circle- 
Fadeless Mental Record " ; on Thursday the Commence- 

took place, one lady graduating from the Ladies' Depart- 
of Arts), four ladies from the Scientific Department 
ree gentlemen from the Classical Department (B. A.) 
rees bestowed upon these graduates there were bestowed 
ctirsu, one A. M. pro honore, and one D. D. 
beastern Ohio Teachers' Association held its last meeting 
Saturday June Hth. The Superintendents' meeting was 

evening. The subject discussed was the course of study 
I years ago by the Association for the graded schools of 
hio. The discussion was a very valuable one, and resulted 
; next day for the appointment of a committee to revise 
>e paper read on Saturday by Alex. Forbes on " Methods 
and Individuality in Teaching" will be published in a 

of this Monthly. L. R. Klemm's paper on " The Study 
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of the German language ; Its Benefits to English-ape 
and the subsequent discussion and questions tended to d 
of false notions as to the importance of studying Genua 
purposes. Among the members present, not residents o 
Messrs. Lehman, Findley, De Wolf, Moulton, Smith (. 
McCalmont, Wilson, Harvey, Clemens, Comings, Chittei 
Morton, Henkle, etc. The next meeting (a special c 
Monday evening July 2d at Put-in-Bay, to receive the p 
of the committee on CourBe of Study. 



PERSONAL. 



will remain next year in charge 

Samuel C. Baktlett was to be inaugurated Presidi 

College on June 27. 

Wm. H. Rayl has been re-elected Principat of 

School in Sandusky. 

C. E. Hitchcock has been re-elected Superintend. 

Schools of Niles,Ohio. 



( J. E. Sateh has been re-elected as Supcrintende 

Schools of Wauseon, Ohio. 

S. H. Fisir has been re-elected Principal of the W 

High School. Salary $1000. 

U. T. Citriian has been re-elected Superintende 

Schools of Sandusky, Ohio. 

L. L. Campbell has been invited to remain as S 

the Public Schools of Mineral Ridge. 

W. W. Patton has been re-elected Superintended 

Schools of Kent, Ohio. Salary $1300. 

Miss M. C. Gaston of Oberlin, has been elected 

Warren (Ohio) High School. Salary S800. 

J. H. Grove has been re-elected Superin tender 

Schools of Wilmington, Ohio. Salary $1500. 



G. W. Yoke has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

icola of Waynesburgh, Ohio. 

— Oscar Sheppard has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

lools of West Alexandria, Ohio. 

— John C. Ellis has succeeded 0. M. Baker in agenty work in behalf 

" ' on, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

F. H. Lehman has been re-elected, without opposition, Superintend- 
the Public Schools of Canton, Ohio. 

?. H. Bulla has been re-employed as Principal of the Niles High 
, at an increase of $25 a month in salary. 

i, F. Desk has been chosen A. E. Gladding's successor as Superin- 
tof the Public Schools of Hudson, Ohio. 

•^-President, U. S. Grant, has received the title of D. C. L. {Doctor 
1 Laws) from Oxford University, England. 

)r. J. A. Sewall, of the Normal University in Illinois, has been 
President of the State University of Colorado. 
3 rof. F. A. Allen lias been elected Principal of the Mansfield 
tate Normal School, in place of Prof. Verrill. 
). O. Ghormlev, of Seville, has been chosen as Superintendent of 
[die Schools of Cortland, Ohio. Salary $1000. 
. Fraise Richard has been elected C. Y. Kay's successor as Super- 
;nt of the Public Schools of Alliance. Salary $1000. 
L H. Kennedy, of Grand Traverse, Mich., an Oberlin graduate, 
in elected Principal of the Springfield High School. 
i. M. Claybero has been chosen as the successor of J. C. Jones in 
wrintendency of the Pontiac (Mich.) Public Schools. 
. 8. Wilson was re-elected, May 14, Superintendent of the Public 
i of Ironton, Ohio. His salary was increased to $1,700. 
ohn Lothrop Motley, [the historian, died in England about a 
ago. He was born in Dorchester, Mass., April 15, 1814. 
oseph Rea of Bolivar, Ohio, will succeed Mr. A. W. Search as 
itendent of Schools at New Comerstown. Salary $700. 
Iphraih Hunt of Portland, Me., succeeded the late Hon. Warren 
q as Superintendent of the Newton (Mass.) Public Schools, 
osbph Welty will continue as Superintendent at New Philadel- 
hio. He has already served the people about eighteen years. 
. N. Taooart will remain in charge of the schools of Canal Fulton, 
eit year. The citizens have made him a Justice of the Peace. 
V. J. Whitb has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
of Springfield, Ohio. Salary $1710, a reduction of 5 per cent 
'bop. Ryder, of Oberlin, on the occasion of his close of service in 
ege, in May, was presented with an Encyclopedia costing $125. 
. C. Jones has been elected as the successor of the Hon. H. S. "< 
as Superintendent of the Public Schools of East Saginaw, Mich. > 
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Thb Rev. W. S. Hayden, of Chardon, one o 

Geauga County, has taken charge of a church in P 

Herbert H. Wbioht has been re-elected Su 

Public Schools of Defiance, Ohio. Mr. Wright grai 
187a 

Mb. A. W. Search for the last three years Si 

Schools of New Comerstown, Ohio, has become pr 
Comerstown, Argus. 

J. C. Logan, Principal of one of the ward scb 

Ohio, has received the Greenback nomination for Ohi 
of Common Schools. 

Miss Maria Parsons haB resigned her positio 

Akron High School. She will give up teaching foe 
her home in Zanesville. 

A. Wayne Kennedy has been re-elected Su 

Public Schools of Girard, Ohio. Salary $1000. He 1 
people of Girard five years. 

John T. Doff has "been re-employed as Superi 

aire Public Schools. Salary $1300. The Betlaire Le 
good work for the schools. 

H. G. Wblty has resigned his position as Si 

Public Schools of Uhrichsville, to accept- the Sup 
Public Schools of Marion, Ohio. 

The continued ill health of the Hon. J. H. S 

tendent of Indiana, induced him to visit the Sulphu 
We hope for his speedy recovery. 

Prof. M. W. Harrington of Michigan, has b 

astronomy in the College of Peking at $4,000 a year 
perquisites. He is now in Europe. 

Prof. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Franklin ar 

Pa., has been elected successor of A. R. Home as 1 
stone State Normal School, at Kutztown, Pa. 

Prof. Adrian J. Ebbll died on shipboard en r 

three months ago. He was in charge of a class of 
to spend several months in study and travel in Eur 

O. M. Baker, who for the last ten years has 

great publishing house of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylo 
a position with G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Ma 

J. A. Pittsford has been re-elected Superin 

Schools of Mt. Blanchard, Ohio, for a term of two yi 
served four years as Superintendent of these school 

The Rev. Mr. Estabrook, Principal of the No 

lanti, Michigan, has been engaged as one of the fi 
next session of the Summit-County Teachers' Instil 

The Hon. B. G. Northrop was to sail June 16, 

the industrial schools of Europe and the schools of 
ations are to be embodied in the Connecticut Schoo' 
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— The Hon. C. S. Smart, of Columbus, Ohio, is to deliver an address 
lore the New- York Teachers' Association, which will meet in Platts- 
rgh, July 24, 25, and 26. 

— Gen. Charles W. Hill who has served as member of the Toledo 
,) Board of Education for twenty-six years, was re-elected in April last 
two years. He has been President of the Board for twelve years. 

W. W. Ross, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Fremont, 

s been appointed by the Hon. C. S. Smart a member of the State 
F Examiners, in place of H. B. Furness, whose time has expired. 
jitok Ellis has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent of 
lie Schools of Hamilton, Ohio. Salary $2200. He has served in 
s position six years, and at every election has been chosen by a 
jus vote of the Board of Education. 

tor. J. C. Ridge lias been giving a course in Elocution, in Owens- 
.', His school of Elocution has been postponed till July 9th. 
interested should address him at Cincinnati. He will attend to 
Institute work in Ohio and adjoining States. 
mubl Findley has been unanimously re-elected Superintendent 
nblic Schools of Akron, Ohio. Only one member of the Board 
ation was absent at the time the vote was takeu. Akron is 
to the last. Mr. Findley is no fancy superintendent, but a 
, conscientious, and sensible one. 

IV. De Lay, Superintendent of the Public Schools of South 
on, Ohio, was presented May IS, by John Holmes in behalf of 
and other teachers, one of Holland's best gold pens enclosed in a 
lased gold case. The presentation was made just after Mr. De Lay 
tented the diplomas to the last graduating class. 
H. HoLBHooK.Superiutendentof the Public Schools of Vinetand, 
is been offered an increase of fifty per cent in his salary if he 
iain at his post next year, and given until July 4, to accept. He 
in a New Jersey " Life Certificate," and is to deliver an address 
est New-Jersey State Teachers' Association. 
r.ETCHKR Harper, the last and youngest of the four Harper 
j died on May 29th. He was born January 31, 180G. The pail- 
it the funeral were Geo. Wm. Curtis, Thurlow Weed, Col. Richard 
A. D. F. Randolph, Charles Parsons, Eugene Lawrence, Paul 
Jhaillu, Prof. Henry Drisler, Augustine Smith, Lemuel Bangs, 
teper, and Wm. H. Appleton. 
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; A Text-Book for Beginners, designed as an 
luction to Barker's Chemistry. By S. P. Peck ham, A. M., Pro- 
of Chemistry, University of Minnesota. Louisville, Ky.: John 
irton & Co., Publishers. Pages 254. Retail price $1.00. 
bject of the writer of this work was to produce a book which 
is nearly as possible equal in quality the text-books of Elliott and 
jnd at the same time embody the principles of scientific agricul- 
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ture aa aet forth by Prof. S. W. Johnson 
"How Crops Feed." He has adopted 
adapted to .excite an interest in the young 
of more easy comprehension. He says $2 
and chemicals necessary to perform all tl 
necessary to perform four-fifths of them. 
and cannot fail to attract the attention ( 
claimed that "any intelligent boy or girl ( 
or woman qualified to teach chemistry at 
all the experiments." 

Willis's Historical Reader, based on th« 
the Creation of Man till the Present Ti 
LL. D., Trinity College, Dublin. A, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. 1877. Page 
$1.25. 

The object of this book is to place bek 

. of the great events of history omitting 

British history are entirely omitted beci 

work to be read after a course in English 

the American editor are the events fron 

Christian Era, the Settlement of America, 

and American Wars, the American Rebel] 

Many teachers could, no doubt, make goo< 

An Introduction to the " Arithmeticai 

mary Schools, containing Mental, Slate, 

S. A. Felter. New York: Scribner, Ar: 

Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pages 182. 

Felteh'b New Intermediate Ahitiimetic 

Problems, and Drill Card Exercises. By 

Same Publishers. Pages 258,25. 

Felter's Advanced Arithmetic. Same aut 

The last two books are also bound toge 

last book completes Felter's series. The 

noticed in our October issue of 1876, ex© 

before us has 22 pages of answers added. T 

Arithmetic is that it takes up the subjeci 

leaves it, there being no repetition. It is 

standard of Felter's previous works which r 

by practical teachers after a fair trial. 

Outlines op Etymology, by S. S. Haldem 

delphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

Prof. Haldemau's English Affixes publi 

known to students of language. This is 

different field. There is no comparison 

ordinary school etymologies as to the am 

given concerning the laws and history 

introductory chapter, follow chapters on 

thesis, Paresis or Neglect, Grammar, Ant 

Synonymy, and an Appendix on the Proi 

Abbreviations, and Selections of words cc 

thirty languages of which the names are g 

abound in useful and curious information, 

by a want of clearness of expression, grow 

from one subject to another. His digresi 

discussion are often quite obscure. Hii 

valuable and are eagerly sought after by p 
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To be more particular. 

First. Examinations should not be condu< 
have conducted the recitations of the class. 

It too often happens, that there is a tacit i 
tween the teacher and his class, as to what to; 
not come up, on examination. The class 
given number of pages, and this is taken as 
the ground over which they are to be cond 
•examiners and spectators ; and so prompt doi 
come, that they are sometimes known to morl 
by answering questions before they are fairl; 
terested persons conduct the examination anc 
be cut off. 

Second. Examinations should, it is true 
some extent, upon the same plan pursued ir 
this plan, having its foundation in nature, 
suggest itself to every mind qualified eitl 
to teach. It is the order of nature, to advanci 
to generals ; to begin with examples, and en< 
the mind of the pupil, both when recei 
and when under examination, should bedim 
natural discovery. This being attended to 
diversity between the modes of recitation, am 
sued by the examiner, the better. 

This diversity will present an old subject ii 
will induce the pupil to believe, that he 1 
subject than he had supposed. It suggests to 
his author, nor his teacher, nor he himself, I 
subject. The difference of manner between tl 
examiner, may and will puzzle the mere me 
and this is one of its uses — to detect this ver 
relying on memory alone. But it will gi\ 
whose mind has been disciplined, an opport 
ing that mental dexterity which the habil 
given him. 

Third. Examinations should be extendei 
ground occupied by the studies of the terrr. 
should be led to expect, that he, as an indiv 
amined on every important principle, in tl 
instruction, given since the last examinatic 
education is finished, that areview examinati 
accuracy of his knowledge, on all that he 
learned. 
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Fourth. Nothing less than this, can ensure fidelity on the 
part of either the teacher or the taught. Let a pupil or a pre- 
ceptor know that there is a chance for escaping examination 
on a part of the studies for a term, and they will evince great 
sagacity in divining what part it is most likely to be. At least, 
they will be likely to satisfy themselves as to what part they will 
most probably be called to exhibit ; and the results are — neg- 
lect of the most important parts of their studies, and an undue 
memoriter accuracy, or rather flippancy in regard to others. |-- 

Fifth. But let the teacher know that every part of the 
course, of a given study, will receive a proportional attention 
upon examination day, and he will be more likely to take care 
that every part shall receive its due attention, during every 
day's recitation. And let every pupil fear, at least, that he will 
be called to give a continuous account of all that belongs to an 
entire subject, and he will have an additional motive, to study 
each subject entire. 

Sixth. But it is easy (as easy as it is useless) to prepare a 
single subject well, (geography for example,) and after examin- 
ation, throw it aside, and allow it soon to be forgotten. Thus 
all the time and pains bestowed upon it are wasted ; for it is 
useless to have learned that, whatever it may be, which we 
have now forgotten. 

A few minutes more attention would often be sufficient to 
make an acquisition our own, with accuracy, and forever, which 
becomes irretrievably lost, for want of continuous thinking. 
Indeed a habit of attention may be formed, that without re- 
quiring more time, may make us permanently the masters of 
our acquirements which a more negligent method of study, ^ 

would permit to escape. 

Seventh. Examinations should be so conducted as to ascer- 
tain all that has been done by both teacher and pupil. 

The experienced teacher will strive to combine as many ad- 
vantages as possible, in his modes of giving instruction. He 
will cultivate the memory, by requiring an accurate recitation 
of numbers, dates, and rules. He will cultivate the reasoning 
powers by requiring the pupil to think for himself, on all sub- 
jects, where his knowledge of principles and facts is sufficient 
to furnish him with premises. He will cultivate not only his 
power of extemporaneous expression, by calling upon him to 
recite, without note, whole lessons, and even whole subjects, 
consecutively and in detail ; but also his powers of extempore 
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thinking, by proposing difficulties to t 
and encouraging him at first, and afte 
defend his opinions, without previous 
man is able to think without embarrai 
in which he may probably be placed ; 1 
thoughts on any subject with which 
accuracy, and without hesitation ; unl 
ize his knowledge with rapidity, so i 
ment, or defence, upon the shortest n( 
at least he is not educated suitably for 
ially for the West. This then, the tea 
business of the examiner is, to asc 
effected. 

Eighth. In order to this, let the pi 
portions of what he has studied; wi 
without prompting. This will test 
what he knows, in his own languag 
* author being in no case admissible. 

Again, let objections be raised to th< 
and he be called upon to defend them, 
power of extempore thinking. Lett 
proceeds, in order to try the tenacity 
and the rapidity with which he rec 
thought. This process, it is admitted, 
in more advanced classes, and in the 
can be approximated in every grade i 
recitations and reviews should const: 
a view to these, and such results. 

Ninth. Examinations should ever 
as to place the character of the scho 
pupils, in the light of truth. No decej 
or extent of acquirement, should be le: 
ed. — The object of school examinatio 
different from that had, in order todet 
of a teacher, er of candidates for any < 
In the last case, it is enough to knc 
qualifications, irrespective of the time 
— But in the other, periodical examini 
ascertain the progress of the school, in 
it is believed, will be so efficient in bi 
always to bear upon both teacher and 
ticipation of a full, fair and thorough 
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has been done during the whole term intervening between Ij; 

examinations. 

Tenth. Examinations should be so conducted as to exhibit 
all the results of education, to whatever point it may have 
progressed. In order to this,, the examiners should carefully 
note every indication of mental development, and moral im- 
provement. These will be manifested in a greater variety of 
ways than might, at first, be suspected ; and certainly in a 
much greater variety than can be here laid down. The deport- 
ment of the pupils, towards their instructors, examiners, and 
among themselves, will furnish one criterion. The order of 
movement, and the state of the furniture in a school-room, will 
furnish another. The mechanical execution of the task as- 
signed, whether on the blackboard, the slate, or on paper, may 
be considered as a third. 

Extempore compositions — by which is meant, essays written 
by a whole class, upon a topic suggested by the examiners, 
without time for previous reflection, or any aid from gram- 
mars, dictionaries, commonplace books, or authors — might 
serve as a fourth. 

In a word, as education aims at making a man what he ought 
^to be, and furnishing him with an acquaintance with all that 
he ought tb know ; examinations should be so conducted, as to 
.exhibit all the effects of discipline, instruction,and education — 
the formation of habits — the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
building up of character. When this shall be done, examina- 
tions will be different in their character and uses from what 
,they have too often hitherto been. ^ 

October, 1836. W. H. McGuffey. i ; 
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A PLAIN TALK WITH TEACHERS. 

This is a practical age and the teacher is a practical man. 

" Who has no lack of qualities ideal, 
Bat far too much of palpable and real." — Goethe, 

Normals are teaching how to teach. Methods are not only '-\ 

the theme of our conversation, but of them we dream dreams ?! 

and see visions. Meanwhile scholars and scientists are looking ! 

upon our efforts with at best but lenient toleration, and from 

results it almost seems that we are trying to solve the problem 

of how little morality we can teach. There is no need that a 

Casca ask why we are abroad without the badge of our profes- 
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eion, for the grave mysterious dignity 
and the stern cold hostile manner of t 
among well-hred people the theme of pi< 
noble prince even profanely intimates tha\ 
to move their ears. True those of our eavi 
than the proscribed length, and we feel < 
when we read "Loui3 Agassiz, Teacher," 
tion whether we too be worthy of the pur 
words for any but earnest souls, for thot 
can say, " In any weather, at any time < 
have been anxious to improve the nick ( 
on my stick too, to stand on the meeting < 
past and the future, which is precisely th 
toe the line." • 

Of such as these, I ask is not our energ 
our children acquiring a love for true si 
teaching them to think, to investigate, ( 
all that the eyes that God has given 
seeing? How many of them desire an 
triumphs after commencement day? A 
paying too dearly for experience and thai 
which is absolutely indispensable by the 
enthusiasm? Is not Homunculus impriso 
tient to begin human existence, a fit 
Goethe's poetical genius struggling for e: 
the teacher who would breathe his soul in 
this is what we must do even if we are c 
own individuality in the teacher's exist 
speak inspiring words to other hearts save 
Some feeling that, "Diseases desperate , 
appliances are removed or not at all" hav 
the profession "to live deliberately, to fro 
of life" and to teach mankind the wi 
remaining have beautified their lives 
examples which wake an infinite hope ai 
lation. Whence drew they their inspirati< 
resources had they? Conversation, Books, 
in good company doubles the value of li 
doubles our powers. In the attempt to i 
to otherswe make them more surely our O' 
present themselves, and we see the sub 
This is the case when we talk not for 
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comfort, and joy. When we talk of humanity and of great 
deeds of men, when we dare to defy the canons of society and 
say what we think. True this requires a higher courage than 
that which enables a man to face the cannon on the field of 
battle, yet there have been men who have been brave enough 
to say to a mighty nation, "This is good for your trade and 
necessary for your dominion, but it is unjust to your neighbor 
and will not profit humanity, therefore away with it." One 
who hurled in the teeth of his countrymen raging with the 
fever of an unjust war, "If I were a Mexican as I am an 
American I would welcome you with bloody hands to hospita- * 
ble graves." True he could not control opinion, we the strong 
man Ahab valiantly took from Naboth a portion of his little 
vineyard, but when darkness gathered thick around ourselves, 
when President Lincoln with anxious troubled heart sought a 
man whose word would carry with it weight and influence, 
one whom these same Mexicans would receive and respect, 
Tom Corwin was the man. Well-dressed intellectual people — 
like ourselves — sometimes exhibit features very like a mob 
and endeavor to put down a sentiment contrary to their own 
by browbeating instead of argument, yet he who conscien- 1 
tiously and modestly asserts himself at such a time and defends 
what he believes to be an unpopular right wins at least his 
own approval. I do not recommend an armed contest with 
windmills, nor an ill-bred contradiction for the sake of showing 
independence, but a simple honest statement of opinion and a 
gentle tolerance to kindly-expressed opposition. There is 
another point in respect to which we teachers violate the laws 
of good breeding more frequently than any other class of 
people making our pretentions to refinement. We talk shop 
in society. Perhaps this is because we are full to overflowing 
with'love for the work, and from the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, but I fear that, in my own case at least, 
'tis some times from paucity of ideas on which to base a con- 
versation. Talk to the best people you know, seek the best 
circles to which you have access, but don't complain of the 
one that closes its doors to you. Be worthy, be patient and 
you will be welcomed everywhere. Meanwhile you can have 
the best society in books. Books the treasured wealth of 
nations. Books in which we may grasp the hand, speak face 
to face, yea read the innermost heart of not only the migbty 
living, but of the mighty dead. John Quincy Adams "The 
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old man eloquent," "The master of persuas 
clear-toned Pylian orator, whose tongue dro 
sweet than honey,"'eaid, "at no hour of your 
of letters oppress you as a burden or fail you i 
your struggles with the- world, should a crisis 
even friendship may deem it prudent to c 
priest and Levite shall come and look on yo 
the other side, seek refuge in my unfailing fri 
you will find it in the friendship of Laelius a 
as in the precepts of him whose law is love 
us to remember injuries only to forgive them. 
caution is necessary. Don't buy a library o 
at one draught the whole range of literatur 
assimilate which strengthens. That which 
is gradual ordered development. The min 
tbi.ced into premature inflorescence, but shou 
leaf as does the lily or the rose. One good be 
assimilated as I said above is quite enough foi 
I would mention some authors who have sp< 
of cheer and comfort, but no doubt you each 
friends to mine, and I will only say cherish 
after making you dissatisfied with yourself \ei 
lands and pastures green. And in our reading 
Nature that glorious old book from whiel 
derived its bone and sinew, its tissue and life 
a sense in which the pantheist is right when 
nature I find God," for where can the longir. 
come nearer to the great soul of the creatoi 
all that liberates and lifts, in all that humbl 
consoles? Is this not but another version of ( 
"The heavens declare the glory of God. the fir 
his handiwork, Day .unto day uttereth speech, 
showeth knowledge."? Then find out whal 
hear the story of the summer rain. A th 
grander oratorio than "The Creation" or "T 
you know that there are flowers that flame 1 
insects made of a song or a fire? That there a 
with the souls of heroes, and other motherly o 
brooding look? Lowell says that nature lik 
our own conceit of what we see — Certain it is 
not her heart to the careless gazer but enjoys 
feminine privilege of being wooed but is r 
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Who cares for the sweet looks dealt to all things, men and flies? 
Indeed it is like sharing the heart of my friend to speak of 
what the flowers and trees say to me, or even to point out my 
favorite views to those who are not akin. And then the glori- 
ous reward of passionate seeking, for when won right royally 
she loves, and she speaks to her lover words of wisdom and 
truth. Emerson felt this when he said, "If you agree with 
me, if Locke or Montesquieu agree 1 may still be wrong; but if 
the elm-tree think the same, if running water, if turning 
•cool, if crystals, if alkalies in their several fashions say what I 
eay it must be true." Mrs. Browning also when she said "'Tis 
by such symbols and bright degrees art childlike climbs to 
the dear Lord's knees. And with her we long for a seer to call 
the tree and flower by name. 

The sum is this, we are deifying the practical and real, we 
are in danger of smothering the highest, noblest, and best part 
of our nature. In serious danger of driving our pupils with 
Dr. Blimber's young gentlemen to the conclusion that all the 
fancies of the poets and lessons of the sages are a mere collec- 
tion of words and grammar, and have no other meaning in the 
world, and the only way out of the ruts and grooves, the only 
path to true scholarship and pure morality is through the 
heart and brain of the teacher. 

Eaton, Ohio. A. P. W. 



INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 

We have, at length, with some surprise, waked up to a 

realization of the fact that the first step towards becoming a 

successful manufacturing people is "to give the workman a 

broad and industrial education, baaed on science and art." If 

-the awakening had been general throughout the land, as it 

has been real and earnest in many localities, we might say 

with pride, "Well done, American people"! As it is, there 

has been but a partial awakening; the open-eyed believers 

must do the rest. It has been said by an American writer in 

whose opinions we have faith, that "Most men have bound 

their eyes with one or another handkerchief." Perhaps, with 

what truth he has said these words, we teachers best know. It 

is a slow, wearisome and difficult process, this taking-ofT the 

brow-binding bandages of ignorance, blindness, narrowness, 

and prejudice — the handkerchiefs which men put upon their 
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eyes, and which pride keeps there. Bu 
even into darkness, and into places whe 
out. We may be sure that American ei 
its own interests; whatever means ter 
mercial activity, to promote skill in ii 
quantity and quality of manufactures 
would be — first, in the competitive rac 
the true means of growth, which seekii 
find. As England found in 1851 thai 
attained by the industrial education of 
make the same discovery in due time. 
tors throughout the land are taking vigc 
and already the principles of art educ 
underlie our educational systems- The 
make the most of our natural resources" 
in true American fashion, and there beg 
of a day when the well-trained work in ai 
the tasteful designer, — all the products 
tion — will place us, as a manufacturing 
market of the world. Let us seel By ■ 
1876 we find that raw cotton was exp 
8193,000,000; cotton manufactures ex 
ported, $28,000,000; that is, while suppl 
raw material of the world, our cotton ex 
almost in the proportion of 1 to 4. T 
southern states raise the article, pay 
afford employment to thousands of labo 
its return to them in a manufactured 
of the fact that the south might and s 
hive of cotton industries, giving occupa 
poor, and commercial status to hersell 
goods for her own use, her neighbors', 
besides. We are told on the other hant 
the south are not profitable, because of 
labor. Perhaps the scarcity of skilled 
of the high price put upon it since we 
skill increases in proportion to its rari 
principles of industrial art to be the foi 
school in the south to-day. What woul 
years from now, think you? An abundi 
with well-trained eyes and hands, obser 
intelligent men and women, ready for 
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and the manufactory; and, with this skill utilized in the right 
direction, a proportionate increase in wealth, independence, 
and commercial importance. 

"Brawn against brain in any field of labor never did success- 
fully maintain itself. What can be done by a machine or by 
an animal, that is, by mere brute strength, we never esteem as 
we do work that can be done only by the mind.. While there- 
fore the rude laborer earns his dollar, the dexterous laborer 
earns two, and the skilled laborer, three. 

A few weeks ago, I visited the Columbus schools, that I 
might be able to judge — by comparison of the work in the 
lowest and highest grades — of the progress in industrial draw- 
ing; this subject is under the wise supervision of Professor 
W. S. Goodnough, a graduate of the Mass. Normal Art School, 
and a pupil of the widely-known Prof. Walter Smith. It is 
wonderful to see the skill and accuracy with which the "wee 
little ones" draw, by direction, figures whose names only are 
a puzzle to many children of much larger growth. I know 
young ladies— the "pattern-cards" of finishing schools who 
cannot measure with the* eye, the height, or width, or length 
of the rooms they occupy, because of a lack in that early 
training of the eye, which is the foundation of industrial art 
education, and which well built upon, makes an invaluable 
possession for him who shall be its owner. Further on, in the 
Columbus schools, the progress is marked and more wonderful; 
original designs are here — copies there; the first, in large 
numbers, including designs for wall-paper, carpets, table-cloths, 
oil-cloths; and lace so real that I put my hand upon it to be 
sure that it was not lace; book-covers in leather, so like those 
upon our shelves, that we might easily believe Milton and 
Tennyson and Byron had lost their covers. Here, we find a 
design for a vase — and there, the vase itself with the design 
in progress of execution;, and figures for porcelain, giving full 
promise of a time when we shall not be last on the list of 
nations, in the matter of skill and taste. If it be true that "a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever," is not he a universal joy-giver 
who makes of ideal beauty a tangible form? I mean beauty 
in its pure true sense, that undefinable something which brings 
joy to every open-eyed soul in this world of ours, whether it 
be the soul of a king or of a peasant. All nature is full of 

gospel sounds to him who, "having ears hears;" the flakes of 

white cloud, the fair tints of morning, the flushes of evening- 
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time, bring joy to him who "having eyes si 
of beauty which opens the windows of tbe s 
airs and out-door sights sweep gradual gos 
taste in its perfect truth and purity, not that 
leads men "to build palaces, and plant g 
luxuries, that they and their devices may h 
of the world like fine-spun cobwebs, with | 
spider-like lusts in the middle." Not t 
deformity, but true undented love of beaut; 
the humblest home in the land with the 
presence- It is a plant of vigorous growth, I 
ful influences; and one that dwarfs and sh 
weak sentimentality in an atmosphere wher< 
warm rays of truth are not let fully and fri 
which we want; this which we shall get, in t 
from the teachings and workings of this i 
childhood here. May it strike deep and per: 
it grow and prosper, and spread from end 
that rich south- land with its undeveloped 
south begin at once an honest, earnest 
healthy northern brother, thus strengthening 
ties, lately re-established by him who wit 
mental vision, placed one hand here and 
saying, "Ye are brothers"! 
Memphis, Tenn. 



CAPITALIZATION, PUNCTUATION, ANE 
Knowing that these subjects are not recei 
which their importance as an integral part < 
education demands, and believing it traceab 
system by which teachers can lead the pupi 
through their general principles rather thj 
of them, I venture the following 
Outline of a Method of Instructing Pupii 

Principles of Capitalization, Punctuj 

sition. 

(a). Capitalization : (1). By reference ti 

and places, show what is meant by the na 

persons, cities, rivers, countries, days, month 

these, and the letter "I," meaning the speal 
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commence with a capital. (2). Drill in the application of the 
above principles by the following means, and in the following 
order: (1). Mention words, requiring pupils to tell whether 
they should commence with capitals or not. (2). Have them 
mention names, telling whether they should commence with 
capitals or not, and to give reasons for the same. (3). Have 
pupils place upon the blackboard lists of words that should 
commence with capitals, and have each other's work criticised 
by different members of the class. (4). Divide the class into 
two sections, one putting upon the board words that are to 
commence with capitals, — the other words that are to com- 
mence with small letters, and have each section criticise the 
other's work. (5). Teacher put upon the board lists of words, | 

some of which should commence with capitals and vice versa; \ 

but have mistakes in the use of each, and call on pupils to » 

point out all errors. I 

(6). Punctuation and Capitalization : (1). Define a "tell- ! 

ing" and an "asking" sentence, and show what mark should 
be used after each, and that the first word of each should com- J 

mence with a capital. (2). Drill in the application of these **, 

principles in the following manner and order : (1). Give the • 

class sentences, requiring the words that should commence i ! 

with capitals, and the mark to be used at the end of each. 
(2). Have pupils write sentences, some of which are to tell 
something about school, home, familiar objects, etc., and others 
to ask something concerning the same. (3). Write upon the 
board sentences and whole paragraphs, omitting punctuation 
points, and making mistakes in the use of capitals, and require 
pupils to copy, correcting all errors. ■ 

(3). Introduce the simplest use of the comma into sentences f 

that are given as a drill in the use of capitals, etc. As a drill 
in the use of all in single sentences, require written descriptions 
of rivers, simply telling where they rise, in what directions 
they flow, and into what body of water they empty ; and then 
have each changed to interrogatives. 

(4). Introduce the semicolon, and explain its use by means 
of sentences and paragraphs. 

(a). Capitalization, Punctuation, and Composition. (1). 5 

From their maps, and by the aid of the following outline, re- 
quire written descriptions of different political divisions : 
(1). Position; (2). Boundary; (3). Rivers, describing each ^ 
(4). Mountains; (5). Cities, locating* each. (2). By the aid of 
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outlines require the written description of familiar objects. 
(3). Tell or read some story until all are familiar with it, then 
call upon different members of the class to repeat it, after 
which all are to reduce it to writing. 

(4). Introduce the Colon, Exclamation Point, and Quotation 
Marks, and illustrate their use by sentences. Drill in the ap- 
plication of all the general principles of Capitalization and 
Punctuation, by requiring pupils to give Reasons for the use of 
capitals and punctuation marks in their reading lessons, and 
by selecting paragraphs from good authors, and pronouncing 
the words in consecutive order, slowly and distinctly, without 
indicating by tone or inflection the grammatical construction, 
requiring pupils to separate them into sentences, and parts of 
sentences by the use of proper points. (5). Have pupils study 
the United States and other political divisions, from the fol- 
lowing outline, after which, without the aid of their books, 
require a written description : 

I. Position. 

II. Extent : 

(a) In Latitude and Longitude, 

(b) From East to West, and North and South, 

(c) In Square Miles, 

(d) In Seacoast. 

III. Physical Features : 

(a) Mountain Systems, describing each, 

(b) Plateaus and Plains, describing each, 

(c) Lakes and Rivers, 

(d) Climate. 

IV. Productions, telling in what part each is found : 

(a) Mineral, 

(b) Agricultural, 

(c) Manufactured. 

V. Inhabitants: 

(a) Original characteristics, 

(6) Present, occupation, religion, etc. . 

VI. Government: 
(a) Form, 

(6) Origin, 

(c) Departments, 

(1) Composed of what, 

(2) Function.* 



Reviews. 

inciples. 1. Leave no step until it is i 

.r and definite time for each drill, 
ir method of spelling, if a word c 
3 the pupil mention it. 
time, all words, sentences, etc-, that are to 
iscussion should be put upon the board be- 
liting. 

iich treats of composition is intended as a 
mnctuation and capitalization, and a means 
he pupil a power to express systematically 
ig any subject with which he is familiar; 
time we may continue the subject, showing 
its of composition may be attained. 
w, 1877- A. A. Crosier. 



REVIEWS. 
but how well," has caused many a teacher 
k, when the absence of the precept might 
•e for laxness. 

county superintendent remark that, in his 
iould master the contents of a text-book in 
■ugh it, and thought that so much reviewing 
lowed inexcusable carelessness somewhere. 
i question, but did not have the opportunity, 
the subject, History, and wondered if any 
>e induced to try to remember some of the 
cts in the past, recollect a few of the most. 
■ even recall the order of events, in once 
bject, no matter how thoroughly. 
ig interest is manifested by the pupils, and 
ere is apparent a lack of essential thorough- 
i order. 

eldom, pupils are kept too long on one sub- 
s only when a teacher is more interested in 
i in the welfare of his pupils, 
jview is to test the pupil in what has been 
yance work, and above all to gain a more 
/r of a subject than can possibly be obtained 
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In review lessons a pupil is often heard to n 
understood that point before." " But," says th 
part was fully illustrated when yon first passi 
\*H'ly io, "I thought I understood it then, but 
did not." 

Many teachers wait till pupils have finis] 
work in the text-book before requiring a singl 

Is this the right way? Take, for exam] 
Grammar. To us it seems that at the close o 
division in this science there should be a grai 
and an arrangement of the newly- acquired 
what has been previously classified. If all t 
passed over before a review, the class often f 
mighty maze " without " the plan." If we ex 
to do their proper work we must regard that Is 
mind tbat requires a strict classification, in gc 
of acquired knowledge. 

A class of teachers review by assigning to| 
back, together with an advance lesson. If 
advance topics are upon the same subject this 
but we question its utility when the topics ar 
many pupils would fail to classify properly, ■ 
eeeded in committing and reciting the assigni 

At each recitation there should be such a rev 
in the previous lesson or lessons, as will leac 
serve and preserve proper connections. 

It requires a live teacher to conduct a reviei 
plan of instruction the first time over will n 
In the advance lesson the teacher prepared tc 
his pupils how to study them rightly, in each 
ing out the difficulties of the succeeding o: 
explanations when and where necessary, ai 
pupils in their tasks. In the review, howevei 
all this, the teacher's place being to critici 
interest. 

In the language of another we say review, r 

Wells, Minn. D 
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• of the Ohio Teachers' Association at Put-in-Bay, July 
ran a grand success. Some of the teachers of the State 
r hundred miles to reach the place of meeting, more 
travel being by steamboat. All credit is due to Galli- 
their energy. It would be well if some of the teachers 
ty or sixty miles of Put-in-Bay should acquire some of 
ed. The attendance was large. The number of teachers 
-Bay the latter part of the week preceding the one in 
tion meets, has increased from year to year. At all the 
rcept the last, we have gone on the Saturday preceding 
lis time we went on Friday, but found that several 
ded us. An excursion of Iowa local city editors arrived 
Sunday afternoon, and on Monday at their meeting in- 
i present to meet with them. Alternate speeches were 
and editors. It was especially noticable that while the 
: best speakers the editors exhibited the moat humor, 
lington-Hawkeye man, Mr. Burdette, failed to be pres- 
ietained at Toledo by an invalid wife. About one-third 
vas found, had gone to Iowa from Ohio. The editors 
loon for Niagara Falls, by way of Toledo and the Canada 
, no doubt carrying with them pleasant recollections of 
ra at Put-in-Bay. On Tuesday the Superintendents' 
leebe's Hall. Much to our regret the President of the 
mess, was not present. J. M. Goodspeed, of Athens, 
isident pro tern. The discussion of the excellent paper 
on Unclassified Schools, was opened by Geo. W. Welsh, 
lace of H. M. James, who was absent. He was followed 
; all spoke well and to the point. By invitation Prof. 
presented to the Section a discussion of the Metric 
1 teachers to teach it in their schools without reference 
ts. One of the interesting features of the occasion was 
: metric measures, exhibited in the office of the Put-in- 
r. Twiss, of Columbus, in behalf of the Metric Bureau 
is selling measures and weights for half cost price, in 
the people in the use of the metric standards. Many- 
ape measures seen tied in tasteful bow-knots (worthy 
mots) from the button holes of teachers' coats. In the 
iampbell, of Portsmouth, read a paper on Suspension 
jon Ellis being too ill to perform his part, although 
and. The discussion of this paper was one of the most 
ave ever heard in the Association. Geo. W. Walker, of 
d President of the Section for the next year. Mr. 
a regular attendant of the Association for more than 
believe in all that time being but twice unable to be 
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present. The programme of the General Association on Wednead 
Thursday was followed to the letter, every person assigned ( 
being present and performing his part. Although there was til- 
amount of carriage riding, skiffing, yachting, tugging, bu thing, b 
etc., yet the attendance at the sessions of the Association was larg 
ever before. The report of the Committee in favor of meeting at 
Bay next yenr was loudly cheered. Prof. T. C. Mendenhall whs 
President for next year. As soon as his name was announced 
plause indicated the estimation in which he is held by the tea. 
Ohio. The proceedings of (lie meeting will be published in the i 
ber number of the Monthly, which fact should he remembered 
vassers for the Monthly at the Institutes. New subscribers ahoul 
their subscriptions to begin with July, so as to include the quar 
turning the September number. The addresses and papers were 
cellent and the discussions pointed. 

— — Os the evening of July 4th, at Put-in-Bay, the Declaration ( 
pendence was read by Mrs. M. Josephine Warren, the elocution 
speeches were made by Prof. Col. B. F. De Wolf, of Western- 
College, E. E. Spalding, of Gallipolis, John Hancock (not the ( 
signed the Declaration, but the one who would have done bo if 
had an opportunity), of Dayton, and a gentleman from Louisv: 
The occasion was enlivened and illuminated by rockets and ot 
works on the Bay, and in front of the Put-in-Bay House. 

The Spelling-Reform Question was ably presented by E. ' 

at the State Association. One by one the old arguments against 
form are losing their supposed force. Nearly a quarter of a cen 
we read in Cincinnati ft paper on the " Etymological Objection.' 
there is not (nor was there then), so far as we know, an eminent < 
gist or philologist, in America or Europe, that does not favoi 
Even that pestiferous word-fancier, Richard Grant White, in hi 
against the reform does' not venture to use the etymologic 
Mr. White in an article on " E very-day English," in th< 
Weekly Times of May 23d, asserts that "misspelling is t 
faults." This bold assertion will do much to destroy bis e 
the reform. Mr. White likes to criticise others, but whei 
turned against him he claims the- right to write as he plei 
Weekly Times of May 30th in answer to a critic he says : 

" For the method o/ writing which he recommends I have only c 
may ehoon to writ* In that way, and it may answer his purpose to t 
not so ohooee, nor would li answer my purpose. My mother-tons 
inheritance and by occupation, as it is also that of most of my read 
have used, and shall "use It as If It belonged tome, and not a! If I 
caring only to say what I mean in such away as to Impress it upt 
jin. I with utter indifference to the rules of any gram marl im or the i 
lexicographer. To such a position of Independence I hope to bring i 

This is strange talk for ft man who published, a whole vc 
abuse of words. 

On the other hand we believe that many of the advocate 
Reform use arguments which will not stand the test of trial. 
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d arguments left for it to stand upon. The chief 
the change is stolidity or the inertia of eonserva- 
overcome without almost superhuman effort. We 
s to an early aucce bs in overcoming this inertia, 
lat success is desirable. 

»idemic has attacked nearly every school Board in 
s' wages were slow in coming up, not reaching 

about five years after the close of the war. It is 
iers feel like resisting so early a reduction. The 
at be accepted. In our last issue we referred to a 
. of 10 and 5 per cent on salaries of $650 and less. 
3 suited in letting these salaries stand and reducing 
at $12,000 the higher salaries. The salary of the 
ral High School was reduced from $3000 to $2600, 

Principals of the other High Schools and of the 
i from-$2500 to $2100. The salary of the Principal 

was reduced from $2500 to $2300, and the salaries 
^ $1200 to $1050. Reductions were also mode in 
ecial teachers. Although the Cleveland teachers 

to a fair reduction, sixteen per cent was by some 
io much. The teachers of Chicago, however, have 
ilary of the Superintendent has been reduced to 

Superintendent to $2500, of the Principal of the 
)f the Principals of Division High Schools to $1875, 
irammar Schools to $1000, and so on. We learn 
een made in some of the higher salaries of Louis- 
t case of reduction is that of the salary of the 
o High School, to $1000. 

:ars has witnessed many cases of difficulty in the 
Education, arising from an equal division of the 
witness these troubles increased by the interference 
ttempting to influence the Boards by petitions and 
en Boards are elected they should be left untram- 
ave, as they sometimes do, the people should drop 
lections. " Too many cooks spoil the broth " in 
in culinary cookery. 

■rs from other states at the last meeting of the Ohio 
, were the Rev. Mr. Estabrook, Principal of the 
lanti, Mr. Cyrus Smith and wife of Jackson, Mich., 
lianapolis, former President of Purdue University, 
e of Chicago, formerly teachers in Columbus, Ohio, 
inert y of Ohio, and Ely, both of Chicago. 

$ partial list of persons in attendance at the Ohio 
at Put-in-Bay, will be seen the names of many 
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whose faces are wont to be seen at the annual gatherings:— 
Cowdery, Harvey, Hancock, Tappan, Stevenson, Mendenhall, Farr 
Framlies, Forbes, Avery, Hotie, Peaslee, Carnahan, Vaile,, Vai 
A. B. Johnson, Ruggles, Knight, Stuntz, Hill, Ellis, Doggett, Roa 
Brown, Wilson, of Dayton, Dowd, Ufford, Carruthers, Murray. 
Holbrook, H. Bennett, Godfrey, Lewis, Welsh, Goodspeed, Wilt, 
Spalding, I. W. Andrews, M, K. Andrews, Eowc, Findley, M 
Chittenden, Parker, Clemens, McCalmont, B. T. Jones, F. A. 
Lehman, Pickett, Wm. 8. Wood, Dim on, A. A. McDonald, L. S.Tht 
H. A. Thompson, De Wolf, Curran, Ormsby, Reece, J. D. Phillipt 
Wright, W. J. White, Williamson, Walker, Pratt, Loos, McMillan 
Burns, Morton, Irvin, Patton, E. E. Henry, Ginn, Twiss, Cosgrove 
M. 8. Campbell, Simpson, Hamilton, Haywood, McFadden, Regal 
taker, Zeller, Ogden, Kirkwood, Ridge, besides many other gen 
and Misses Stephan, Stickney, Nellie S. McDonald, Cora Mc. 
Barnaby, Peterson, Whitmore, Hayward, Wilson, Widner, £ 
Wyrick, and many other ladies, married as well as single. 



We missed from the last meeting of the Teachers' Assodal 

faces of some we expected to see there. Messrs. Bickoff, Fume; 
James, Hartzler, J. S. Wilson, Marsh, Wean, L. L. Campbell, 
Deuel, C. W. Bennett, and others failed to put in an appearam 
hope to see them next time. 

Put-in-Bay is fast becoming one of the educational inst; 

of Ohio. Every year at the annual gathering the number of t 
who take their wives, sons, and daughters increases. A more de 
place for social gatherings cannot be found, we venture to say, 
solar system. The advantages arising from the opportunity of 
discussions of school questions are almost if not fully equal to t 
the public meetings. In order, however, not to render couversati 
jhoppish a story is now and then thrown in. 



The revised programme of the National Educational Assi 

has been issued from this office and if our space permits it will 1 
lished in this issue. If it should not any of our readers who lit 
received a copy by mail may obtain one by writing to us. It is 
that the attendance at Louisville, August 14th, loth, and 16th, 
very large. The programme shows that important subjects ar 
discussed. The headquarters of the officers will be at the Gait 
and not the Louisville Hotel as announced in the preliminary prog 
The proximity of Ohio to Louisville will render it comparatively i 
Ohio teachers to attend the meeting. We shall therefore expect 
a largo Ohio delegation. Indiana has generally been represented 
persons, at the Minneapolis meeting by one only (but a lion). V 
our Hoosier friends will turn out in full force at Louisville, as the ( 
of reaching that city will be for them comparatively small. 
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ild be the examiner of teachers? This is an important 
II be remembered that we some time ago spoke unfavora- 
Hiring all examiners of teachers to be practical teachers, 
general rule that such examiners should be teachers, and 
a the part of Probate Judges to make the appointment 
:nd in the direction of political influence should be 
In counties in which this is done teachers and the friends 
>uld bring such influence to bear upon the judges that 
iamed or afraid to use their appointing power for self - 
Teachers are generally the proper persons to examine 
1 every county in which there are teachers who are 
. as examiners the Board should be selected from them. 
on thing for teachers of narrow views to secure a place 
g Boards which would be better filled by some educated 
, or physician who possibly had previously some reputa- 
-. We prefer to correct evils by the growth of public 
e exercise of common sense rather than by cast-iron 

efforts to increase the number of examining Boards 
ly of competent and liberal-minded teachers will receive 
eration, and we therefore urge teachers to take immediate 
any evils as to the appointment of examiners in their 
ispect, however, that there are counties in Ohio in which 
f Examiners can be selected from men not now teaching 
achers. We have known so many excellent examiners 
•e not teachers that we are not favorable to exclusive 

it should not be forgotten that there are many examiners 
shers and persons not teachers that are totally unfit for 
lere there are good teachers they should always have 
i appointments. 
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ified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 
him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
umber. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 

the Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio 
ithly for $1.90 a year. 

idents graduated from Wooster University, June 20th. 
ung ladies graduated from Oxford (Ohio) Female College, 

ung ladies graduated from Glendale (Ohio) Female Col- 
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Twenty-six pupils graduated from the Public Schools ( 

June 15th. 

Nine girls graduated from the Public High School of Nev 

June 21st. 

The graduates of the City College of New York, June : 

bered 47. 

Eleven students graduated from the Amherst Agricultur 

June 20th. 

Fifteen young gentlemen graduated from Western-Reser 

June 27th. 

Six young ladies graduated from the Highland Institute, 

Ohio, June 14. 

The Thirty -eighth Annual Exhibition of Clermont Aca 

place June 22. 

The next term of Otterbein University at Westerville 

begin August 8. 

Twenty-one young ladies graduated from the Clevela 

School, June 27. 

Eiqht girls graduated from the Public High School i 

Ohio, June 14th. 

Ten young men graduated from Denison Universjty at 

Ohio, June 28th. 

Nine young men graduated from Wittenberg College at I 

Ohio, June 28th. 

Thb enrolment last year in the Northwestern Ohio Non 

at Ada, was 476. 

Diplomas are called by W. 8. Eversole of Wooster, Or 

for the journey of life." 

The Educational Association of Minnesota will raeetii 

August 28th, 29th, and 30. 

Seventy-seven girls graduated from the Girls' High 

Louisville, Ky., June 19th. 

German as a special study will not be continued in th 

(Ohio) Schools next year. 

Eighty-nine pupils graduated, June 25lh, from the P 

School of Providence, B. I. 

Thbeb students, two gentleman and one lady, gradi 

Antioch College, June 27th. 

Four pupils, three boys and one girl, graduated from 

(Ohio) High School, June 21. 

The Third Annual Commencement Exercises of Purdue 

Indiana, took place June 14. 

Mohammedan children are taught that it takes 500 y 

round the mighty earth plain, 
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— Ten thousand dollars has been given by Dr. H. Dunnell to Vassar 
'liege to endow scholarships. 

The salary of the new High-School Principal at Springfield, Ohio ] 

8 been fixed at $1200 a year. 

Two gentlemen and a lady (a Mrs.) graduated this year from Farm- 

i' College, at College Hill, Ohio. 

A National Immigration Bureau has been opened by Lee Crandall 

Machinery Hall, Philadelphia. 

Six pupils, two boya and lour girls, graduated from the Poland 

bio) Union Seminary, June 15th. 

Five young ladies graduated, June 20th, from Wells College, at 

irora, on the border of Cayuga Lake. 

Thirty-seven pupils graduated at the last Commencement of the 

wrence (Mass.) Public High School. 

Sixty-three pupils graduated at the last Commencement of the 

ircester (Mass.) Public High School. 

Three pupils, two boys and one girl, graduated from the High 

jooI of Yankton, Dakota, June 26th. 

The Maryland State Teachers' Association held its annual meeting 

Easton July 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th. 

Seven pupils, two boya and five girls, graduated from the Public 

gh School of London, Ohio, June 20th. 

Ten students, six gentlemen and four ladies, graduated from Earl- 

m College, Richmond, Ind., June 28th. 

—It is said that every graduate at Harvard costs $1200 more than he 

ya in tuition in his four years' course. 

-At the last Commencement of Phillips Academy at Andover there 

ire 27 classical graduates and 13 English. 

The degrees of Ph. B. and S. B. will hereafter be conferred in cursu 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

These were fifty-one graduates from Asbury University at Oreen- 

jtle, Indiana, at the last Commencement. 

The total cost of one of the school buildings in Wooster, Ohio, 

eluding furnishing and grounds was $113,000. 

Two hundred and thirty-four degrees in curxu, were given by Yale 

illege at the last Commencement, June 28th. 

Thirteen pupils, one hoy and twelve girls, graduated from the 

iblic High School of Masaillon, Ohio, June 21st. 

The whole number of graduates in the forty graduating classes of 

arietta College is 435 clasaical and 12 scientific. 

At the last Commencement of Vassar College the Baccalaureate 

;gree was conferred upon 44 of the graduating class. 
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Thirteen students, nine gentlemen and four ladies, gradua 

Muskingum College, at New Concord, Ohio, June 29th. 

Ten pupils, three hoys and seven girls, graduated from thi 

(Ohio) Public School at the last Commencement, June 28th. 

The enrolment in the Public Schools of Richmond, Ind. 

school year was 1630, an increase of 219 over the preceding year 

In June last the whole Freshman claBS of Princeton Cc 

the number of about 100 were suspended for disgraceful conduct 

Eight pupils, three boys and five girls, graduated from th 

High School of Wilmington, Ohio, about the middle of June lasl 

Six young ladies graduated from the Young Ladies' Ini 

Granville, Ohio, June 27th. Three had taken the Scientific Cou 

Op the 19 pupils that we announced last month as having g 

June 21st from the Wooster Public High School only five were t 

Six young gentlemen graduated from Hiram College, J 

three from the classical course, and three from the scientific cou 

At the last Commencement of Washington and Jefferson 

the degree of B. A. was conferred on twelve students and B. S. o 

Of the 823 girls that applied recently for admission to thi 

College of New-York city, 118 failed to pass satisfactory examine 

The six-weeks' Normal School at Washington, Ohio, b 

July 23d, is under the management of J. G. Black and H. T. Su. 

The newspaper Educational Department of Scioto Coun 

has been changed from the Valley Blade to the Tribune and Be 

Five young men graduated from Kenyon College at Gamb. 

June 28th, and $32,000 were subscribed to endow an additional ] 

Eight pupils, three boys and five girls, graduated from 

walk (Ohio) High School, June 27. One boy and two girls took I 
course. 

Of the 27 graduates from Rutgers College at New Brunsw 

Jersey, June 20, 15 had taken the classical course and 12 the 
course. 

Of the 70 graduates from Cornell University, June 21st, 

ladies. Only one of the ladies took part in the exercises, Ida 
New-York city. 

At the 123d Commencement of Columbia College, June 13 

six graduated from the Academic Department, and twenty-sei 
the school of Mines. 

The salaries of Boston teachers have suffered an average r 

of 7J per cent, making an aggregate saving of money to the ai 
about $83,000 a year. 

Five pupils, two hoys and three girls, graduated from th 

High School of Ravenna, Ohio, June 20th. One of the boys t( 
the three years' course. 



-aduated from the Public High School of Oxford, Ohio, 
le close of the exercises they presented Supt. W. H. 
ul Bible. 

;e age of the last graduates of the Akron (Ohio) High 
rs and 8 months, the youngest being IS years old, and the 
id 8 months, 
honorary diplomas awarded, June 28, at the Normal 
y of New York, to graduates of the preceding year, four 
raduates. 

s of Massillon are said to be prospering finely under 
nee of E. A, Jones, whom the Board after once losing 

)s conferred, June 27th, by Lafayette College at Eastoti, 
)r of Arts 40, Bachelor of Philosophy 6, Civil Engineer 
al Engineer 5. 

■University buildings at Oxford, Ohio, have been leased 
years for a Boys' Classical and Preparatory School. The 
sned September 10. 

im of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., has 
ion dollars ($985,000), of which the State has contributed 
vate persons $695,000 

ip- Reform Association was to hold its summer meeting 
Opkins University at Baltimore, July 13th, after the 
hilological Association. 

3th Commencement of Brown University, June 20, 51 
d the degree of Bachelor of Arts, three of Bachelor of 
me had pursued a select course. 

of Political Economy and Civil Polity in the Ohio 
Mechanical College has been abolished, and a Chair of 
Engineering has been established, 
of the 117 graduates from Yale College at the last 
was 28, and the youngest 19. Of these 43 expect to 
practice medicine, and 8 to preach. 
a Teachers' Association will meet in Toccoa August 7th, 
i the last day of the session an excursion to the famous 
teen miles away, wilt be provided for. 
pupils attending the Public Schools in the Fieser build- 
Ohio, laBt year, not one failed to pass the final exarain- 
ipal of the schools was Anna E. Riordan. 
graduates of Brown University 30 have been College 
Professors, 18 United-States Senators, 38 United-States 
23 Governors, and 617 Doctors of Divinity, 
two boys and four girls, graduated from the Public High 
ula, Ohio, June 14th. The class was addressed by I. M. 
itendent of the Painesville Public Schools. 
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The salaries of the professors at the Ohio Agrieul 

cal College have been conditionally reduced ten per ce 
attendance next year shall be 200 the reduction will nt 

The Wayne-County Democrat of June 27th speak 

of the Commencement Exercises of the Wooster Pi 
devoting three columns to an account of the Schools a: 

One hundred and seventy-two pupils have gra< 

ering's Academy, in Cincinnati, since 1855. Of those t 
since 1864, seventy-five have entered eastern colleges, a 
colleges. 

The salary of the Principal of the Girls' High f 

*in San Francisco has, on the petition of twenty ci 
property to the extent of $60,000,000, been increased 1 
a year. 

Thb Professors of the Wesleyan University at '. 

voted unanimously in June in favor of a ten-percent 
salaries for the next Collegiate year. The offer w. 
Trustees. 

— -Since its opening, September 9, 1840, the Norm 
water, Mass.. has graduated 1464 students, 515 gentlen 
The whole number of students admitted has been i 
and 1580 ladies. 

The first of August is the date of the Commeni 

Oberlin this year, one week earlier than announcec 
July 30th is the date of the address of the Hon. Sch 
Literary Societies. 

The Commencement Exercises of the Indian 

took place June 19, 20, and 21. On the first day 19gra 
course, on the second 28 in the regular course, and on 
the Normal Course. 

Tub pupils in the schools of Cairo, Egypt, use 

stand a box containing a sponge saturated with soi 
instead of a copy-book a piece of bright tin, on whi 
the kolam, a reed pen. 

An assistant in the Primary Department of i 

York city, was fined by the Board of Education in . 
pay from her salary in July, for a violation of the 
corporal punishment. 

At the Put-in-Bay meeting of the State Boar< 

following persons were given life certificates: — Mid 
James C. Murray, Emily A. Hayward, G. N. Carrutl 
ardson, and R. Heber Holbrook. 

■ — -At the last Commencement Exercises of the 
at Steubenville, Ohio, there were 45 graduates. No 
second class in the State can show, so far as we knon 
age of graduates compared with its school census. 
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The New-England Normal Institute for Literary and Musical Cult- 

e, began its session in East Greenwich, R. I., July 25, and will continue 
itil August 22. It advertises a Board of Education consisting of sixty- 
c distinguished persons, besides twenty-four artiste. 

At Wells, Minnesota, the monthly reports of attendance, deport- 

ant, and scholarship, filled out by teachers and sent to parents, are also 
iblished in a local newspaper for general inspection. The good effect 
very apparent in an unusual interest in school affairs. 

The June issue of the Maryland School Journal ended the third 

I urne. The Hon. M. A. Newell, the editor, says that his multifarious 
Lties will prevent his continuance of the Journal. Its career was short 
d brilliant. The three volumes published contain many valuable 

The Athenreum is a monthly magazine devoted to elocutionary 

erature, containing original and selected articles adapted to the pur- 
>ses of literary societies, elocutionists, and public readers. The third 
imber of Vol. I. is before us. It is published in Springfield, 111., at 
.50 a year. 

— ■Accoitnisu to the Publishers' Weekly the Harpers have paid for 
pyrights to Marcius Willson about $200,000, to the late Qhas. Anthon 
.out $100,000, to the late J. Lothrop Motley about $60,000, to Jacob 
bbott about $50,000, to the late Albert Barnes $75,000, and to English 
ithors more than $300,600. 

According to a writer in the Saturday Etview, there are 140,977 

ipils under instruction in the schools of Cairo, Egypt, of whom 111,803 
■e in the primary Arab schools, 15,335 in the Mosque schools, and 2,960 
i the municipal schools ; 1,385 are educated by the government, and 8,061 
f missions and religious communities. 

Eight pupils, two boys and six girls, graduated June 15th, from 

ie Public High School of Middletown, Ohio. In the class of 1876 there 
ere seven girls. The schools of Middletown have been under the 
iperintendence of A. C. Tyler for the last three years, and are said to 
ave been in a very prosperous condition. 

— — The total enrolment last year in the Public Schools of New Lisbon, 
hio, was 425, and the average daily attendance, 292. The number of 
ises of tardiness was 3170, of which 764 were in the High School which 
ad an enrolment of 76. The cases of tardiness decreased from about 
XI in the first month to 174 in the last month. 

At the last Harvard Commencement the degree of Bachelor of 

.rts was conferred upon 168, Bachelor of Science upon 1, Master of 
lechanical Art upon 10, Doctor of Dental Medicine upon 8[ Doctor of 
fedicine upon 61, Bachelor of Laws upon 55, Bachelor of Theology 
pon 5, Master of Arte upon 9, and Doctor of Philosophy upon 4. These 
egrees were all in cureu. 

The Report of the Superintendent of the Public Schools of Canton, 

Ihio, for the year 1876-7 shows an enrolment of 1963, an increase of 190 
ver the preceding year. The enrolment in the High School was 95, and 



the average daily attendance 78. The average daily attei 
schools 1309, wag 67 per cent of the total enrolment and I 
enumeration. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class i 

lege must be fourteen years of age, and pass a satisfact 
in English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra th: 
of the Second Degree, three books of Geometry, Latin G 
six books of the .Eneid, Cicero's Orations against Catilii 
mar, and four books of Xenophon's Anabasis. Additioi 
is accepted in lien of a portion of the Greek. 

At the meeting of the Trumbull-County Teachen 

Warren, June 16th, T. H. Bulla of Niles read a paper oi 
Outline," which was discussed by C. E. Hitchcock of N 
ton of Warren, and Supt. Wight of Kinsman. The E 
marsh of Warren read an able paper on "The Dignity 
of the Teacher's Office" (published in the Western-Rt 
of June 27th). The Rev. Mr. Martindale made some rem 
in Education." 

In the latter part of June 2 M. A's, 1 B. A., 2 B. S's, 3 C 
and 13 M. D's were conferred by the University of A 
were 18 graduates in Latin, 7 in Greek, 17 in French, 11 
French and German, 19 in History and Literature, C in M 
8 in Mathematics, 9 in Natural Philosophy, 19 in Gene 
in Industrial Chemistry, 3 in Analytical Chemistry, 1 i 
Agricultural Chemistry, and 3 in Applied Mathematics. 

The annual report of Alston Ellis, Superintendent 

public schools, will show, with other interesting schw 
principal items of school attendance for the school ye 
30, 1876 and June 30, 1877, as follows : 

l! 

Number enrolled _1> 

Daily attendance _1, 

Cases of tardiness 2, 

Cost of tuition, per pupil, on daily attendance SI 

Per cent of daily attendance on the number enrolled...- 

Thirty-five pupils, five boys and thirty girls, gra 

Columbus High School, on the afternoon of June 21st. 
E. H. Cook, presented the class, after a few appropriate 
R. W. Stevenson, who made a fitting five-minutes' addr< 
stated that the number of the class on entering the 1 
years previously was 98, that 51 continued in school unt 
second year, 39 to the end of the third year, and 35 to 
fourth year. The class was the largest that has as yet 
the school. Mr. Stevenson at the close of his remark 
class to the President of the Board of Education, Dr. 
who after a sensible address of about fifteen minutes' len 
diplomas. The time occupied in the exercises exlen 
minutes after two o'clock until about six. 



nberger, of Springfield, Ohio, for July contains four ex- 
ter. Next year it will be changed to an octavo (covered) 
hematical Department will be continued. Price $1.10 a 
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-ty'b salary at Marion, Ohio, will be $1200. 

:sos is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Sacramento 

is Principal of the School at Mogadore, Summit County, 

Griffith has been reelected Principal of the Alliance 

. has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 

fporu has been elected Principal of the Normal School 

cinson has been re-elected at Buda, 111., with an increase 

: of Glencoe, Ohio, has been elected as teacher in the 

kley has been re-elected Principal of the Public Schools 

sota. 

has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 

Ohio. 

er has been elected to fill the vacancy in the Preparatory 

Ik, Ohio. 

John Swett is Principal of the Girls' High School in San 

-y $4000. 

J. L. Pick arc! has resigned the Super in tendency of the 

Schools. 

innev has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

and, Ohio. 

son, of Monroeville, has been elected Principal of the 

gh School. 

: will serve his fifth year as Superintendent of the Public 

llton, Ohio. 

,in has been reappointed teacher of music in the Public 

sville, Ohio. 

erholt has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

Salem, Ohio. 

*bch has been elected Superintendent of the Public 

Liberty, Ohio. 
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J. L. Wright has been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Schools of Canal Dover, Ohio. 

Win. L'noer has succeeded Mr. Baker as Superintendent 

Public Schools of Minerva, Ohio. 

— — C. S. Cherrisoton has been elected Superintendent of thi 
Schools of New Lexington, Ohio. 

W. W. Pkinole, of Oberlin, has been re-elected Superinte: 

the Public Schools of Genoa, Ohio. 

A. V. Johnson has succeeded W. H. Hill as Superintenden 

Public Schools of Hanoverton, Ohio. 

N. L. Gloveh will continue to teach music in Wooater, 

day a week, at a salary of $400 a year. 

Jennie M. Thompson has been re-elected teacher in the G 

School at Ravenna, Ohio. Salary $750. 

D. D. Pickett baa been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Schools of Ravenna, Ohio. Salary $1800. 

Aaron Grady will remain Superintendent of the Sciotoville 

next year, at a salary of $07.50 per month. 

Pres. Cutler, of Western- Reserve College, at Hudson, Ohi 

July 7th for Europe, to be gone six months. 

Susan Given has been elected second assistant and teacher 

oral Sciences in the Wooster High School. 

1. M. Clemens retires from the Superintendence of the Pai 

Public Schools to engage in worldly business. 

C. P. Rogers has been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Schools of Marshalltown, Iowa. Salary $1800. 

Mart E. Parsons has been re-elected first assistant and te 

Greek and Latin in the Wooater High School. 

Jennie A. Boyd has been re-elected Principal of the Woosl 

School. She teaches the mathematical branches. 

The Rev. Geo. Vincent was inaugurated President of 1 

College at New Athena, Ohio, the latter part of June. 

F. J. Barnard has been elected successor of A. C. Tyler a 

intendent of the Public Schools of Middletown, Ohio. 

C. W. Oakes has been re-elected Superintendent of the 

Schools of Norwalk, Ohio, for two years. Salary $1800. 

S. G. Cosgrove will serve his third year as Superintend ei 

village of Brooklyn, adjacent to Cleveland. Salary $1200. 

Misses M. W. Sutherland, Anna Gilmore, and Anna Moncri 

been re-elected Assistants in the Steubenville High School. 

W. F. Torrence has closed his labors as Superintendent 

Public Schools of St. Mary's, Ohio, after ten years' service. 

Samuel Findi.by, Superintendent of the Akron Public Scbc 

received from Buchtcl College the honorary degree of A. M. 

Geo. W. Harper, Principal of the Woodward High Scl 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has gone on a geological tour to Tennessee. 
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-Mr. Cartman, of Lancaster, has been elected Superintendent of the 

c Schools of Morrow, Ohio, in place of T. J. Wyscarver. 

-Geo. R. Housel, of Akron, Ohio, bas been employed to teach music 

i Schools of Cuyahoga Falls, at a salary of $30 a month. 

-Alston Ellis has been reappointed member of the Hamilton (Ohio) 

Board of Examiners for three years from August 1, 1877. 

hitb, President of Purdue University, at Lafayette 
ope June 23, to be gone about nine weeks. 
an who recently graduated from Buchtel College bas 
of Latin and Greek in the same institution. 
>mson, late of Hanover College, Indiana, has gone to 
charge of Alexander Academy at Healdsburgh. 
abody, of Chicago, received the honorary degree of 
livereity of Vermont, at Bennington, June 27th. 
itson Clark died at Sycamore, HI., June 10th. He was 
eacher in the Public High School of Ironton, Ohio. 
in S. C. Abbott, author of the apologetic Life of Napo- 
ied at Fair Haven, Conn., June 17, at the age of 71. 
las been re-elecled Principal of the Steubenville (Ohio; 
has already served in the same position seven years, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has added $6,000 to a previous gift 
i a professorship in Allegheny College at Meadville, 

, the last year Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
io, is to take charge of Madison Academy at Mt. Perry, 

tt has been re-elected for three years as Superintend- 
Schools of Piqua, Ohio. He has already served three 

■ J. D. Cox, formerly Superintendent of the Public 
, Ohio, has received the degree of LL. D. from Yale 

cewabt, of Lima, has been elected Principal of the 
I, in place of Miss Maria Parsons who declined a re- 

ton has been elected to the new Chair of Mines and 
in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 

sson, of Columbus, was present at the Commencement 
it, the scene of his ten years' labor before going to 

iK, President of the Normal College of New York, 
le of Ph. 1). from Williams College at its last Com- 

in, late Director-General of the International Exhibi- 
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on, was made A Doctor of Laws by Marietta College, at its la 
lencement. 

Prof. Theo. Wormley, of Starling Medical College at Co 

>hio, lias been appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Univ 
'ennsylvania. 

F. G. Steele of the Business College in Akron, has been 

> teach Drawing and Penmanship in the Public Schools of Wo< 
luyahoga Falls. 

Wii, H. Wynn, of the Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, 

iie honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, from Wittenberg 
ihio, June 28th. 

W. P Cope, late of Woodsfield, Ohio, and formerly of Colt 

ihio, will act, next year, as Professor of Mathematics in Hi 
lollege, at Tiffin, Ohio. 

— — Pres. R. B. Hayes is now a double LL. D., having received tl 
■om Kenyon College when Governor of Ohio, and recently the i 
ree from Harvard University. 

A. A. McDonald, Superintendent of the Public Schools oi 

hio, received the degree of A. M. from Washington and Jeffei 
:ge at its last Commencement. 

Diane Doty, Assistant Superintendent of the Public S( 

Chicago, has been appointed chief Superintendent fo serve out t 
ired time of J. L. Pickard, resigned. 

Wm. Reeder, of Lilly Chapel, has been elected Superinte 

le Public Schools of Milford, Clermont Co., Ohio. His prede 
lilford, G. H. Hill, has served six years. 

J. W. Zelleu, of Ada, has been elected Super! ntendenl 

ublic Schools of Findlay, Ohio. Mr. C. F. Palmer, his predei 
indlay, has gone into the legal profession. 

— - S. S. Hamill has resigned his position in the High School 
innati, and accepted the chair of History, English Literat 
locution in Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 111. 

Pres. I. W. Andrews has been connected with Marietta 

nee 1838; until 1855 as Professor of Mathematics and since tl 
a President. He served from 1838 to 1839 as a Tutor. 

-—Richard Grant White dislikes Spelling Reform as mi 
irkey does a red rag. He thinks the present spelling of Euglis 
;arned with great ease, and that poor spellers are rare. 

The Rev. Irving J. Marratt, now pursuing his studies in 

rermany, has been elected successor of Prof. Orris in the eha 
Ireek Language and Literature in Marietta College, Ohio. 

— — S. S. Wheeler has resigned his position as Principal of tl 
ligh School to engage in the study of law in Cleveland. D 

graduate of Wooeter University, has been elected his succe 

Oella Patterson, formerly of Steubenville, Ohio, and 

ivo years a teacher in Beaver Seminary, has been elected to 
Inglish Literature in Westminster College, at New Wilming 



0. C. Hubbell resigned hie position as Superintendent of the Pub- 

3 Schools of Bedford, Ohio, after the salary was reduced from $800 to 
WO, and accepted a like position at Chagrin Falls, at a salary of $860. 

Chas, It. Shreve, who has so long been Superintendent of the 

ublic Schools of Martin's Ferry, Ohio, was in 1849 a teacher in the 
raramar School of Massillon, Ohio, when Lorin Andrews was Superin- 

C. W. Smalley, the usually-intelligent London correspondent of 

ie New- York Tribune, made a fool of himself in his letter of June 2, 
(• an attempt to ridicule the Spelling-Reform Conference that had just 
tea held in London. 

MaryCoulson has been re-elected as teacher of the Primary De- 

irtment of the Public Schools of Wyoming, Ohio, at a salary of $600 a 
;ar. This salary is a good standard for Boards of Education to adopt 
rgood primary teachers. 

E. A. Gastman has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

ihools of Decatur, III, He has already served seventeen years as Super- 
itendent in Decatur. He has also been elected successor of Dr. Sewall 
. the Normal University in Illinois. 

C. C. Davidson has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 

:hools of New Lisbon, Ohio, and Ada Lodge as his assistant. A. E. Mar- 
n, Carrie Sherer, Eva Forbes, Lydia Ogden, Lou Roach, and Adelaide 
oung, are the other teachers elected. 

Artemas Martin, whose name is so familiar to mathematicians in 

lis country and in England, lias received the honorary degree of A. M. 
om Yale College. He is a bachelor market gardener, aged 42, who 
sides with bis parents and sisters about a mile from Eric, Pa. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

[AM UAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES, including 

the District east of the Mississippi River, and north of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, exclusive of Marine Species. By David Starr Jordan, 
M. S., M. D., Professor of Natural History in Butler University, and in 
Indiana State Medical College. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1876. 
Pages 342. Price $2.00. 

We have space this month for a bare reference to this work, having to 
mit matter already in type to make room for this short notice. The 
ook is just such a one as teachers need who are interested in the subject 
f which it treats. We saw a practical illustration of the value of the 
ook at Put-in-Bay recently, when it was used to classify a painted 
urtle that a boy had caught. The classification was skilfully performed 
y Mr. H. H. Vail, of the firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. We shall 
robably refer again to this work in a subsequent issue. 
21 
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PROGRAMME 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting: of the National Educational A 
tion, held at Louisville, Ky„ August 14, 15, and 16, 181 

TUESDAY, 10 O'Clock A. M. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. Opening Prayer; Rev. J. L. Buuhqws, D. D. 

2. Adtlressor Welcome; Mayor Jacobs. Response. 

:i. President's Annual Address, liNcnsslun. Appointment of Commltti 
eiHam-ons Business. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE, 
t. Report of Committee on City Forms of School Reports. 

2. Report of Committee on Slate Forms of School Reimrls. 

3. Report of Committee oil tile Paris Exposition. 

1. Appointment of Committee on Nomination of Officers of the Dcparti 
DEPARTMENT OP NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1. Opening Address ; Lovis Soluan, Principal, Normal School, St. Lonl 

2. Paper. The Range anil Llmitsof Normal-School Work; Edward C. 

President, Illinois State Normal University. 
i. Discussion. Should Normal Schools be Exclusively Professional Sclic 

4. Appointment of Committee on Nomination of Offloers of the Depart 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

1. Opening Address ; Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Vice-President, Stale 

ten dent, Kentucky. 

2. Paper. The English Language In Elementary Training; Prof. Z. K 

■Washington, D. C. 

3. Paper. Moral Training In Schools; HcV. R. H. Ill vers, D.D., Pulat 

4. Appointment of Committee on Nomination of Officers of the Depart 

DEPARTMENT OK HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

1. Paper. The Class System ; President Noah Porter, LL.D., Yale Col 

2. Paper. The Elective System ; Prof. W. Leboy BhOI-m, LL. D., Vanilc 

:t. Appointment of Committee on Nomination of Ofllecrs of the Depart 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
1. Opening Address by the President, Prof. Manly Miles, Lansing, Mil 
i. Paper. j Relations of the Common Schools to Industrial Education ; 

Thoki-sok, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, I 
a. Paper. Relations of Labor lo Industrial E.lucj.tl.ui ; 1'n.f. r,rj,i,':t 

child, A. M., Michigan State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich, 
1. Appointment of Committee on Nomination of Officers of the Depart 

TUESDAY, 8 O'Clock P. M. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
I. Announcement of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers, y 

•2. Paper. Silent Forces in Education; Prof. J, F. BLACKINTON, Boston, 

r!. Taper. Tlii' Study o.f English as Introductory to I lie Study of Latin a 
Prof. Thomas H. Prick, M. A., I'lilviTNity of Virginia. 

WEDNESDAY, 9 O'Clock A. M, 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. Opening Prayer. Unfinished Business. 

2. Paper. The Itc-lntiou of the Prtpava'.ory or Orammar 
■'""■ "--"l-of. W. R. Webb, Culleoka, T 

ion of the College to the Hlg 
c Hoard of Education, Mass 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Plans for Piiblli'iU imiK eimnrclcd witli and growing (• 
1 Exposition. 

scussion. The Organization of an Educational Museum. 
?portof Committee on Nomination of Officers. 



he Kindergarten unci (he Minion _ 

rut Kiinl.fKiiri.ji T-uch.-rs in this I 'miiK.v. with I llust, 
of the latter; Mm. Kkaum-IIof.i.te, New Yorl 
CurumlUec on N uml na! Ion of Ofllcerx. 



DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
he Russian System of Mechanic Ai 

.'Imsi'lls InsIiTuto iif Tccbnuloev ; 

, Mass. Inst. Technology, Boston, Mas 

'he True Relations of Manual Lulwr to u System of Technical Eiluca- 

Prof. I'hah. O. thohiwok, Wnnv^T Five Iii-tiliirc. Wurii^iw, Mk'.. 

WEDNESDAY, S O'Clock P. M. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. * 

icous Business. Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers, 
'he Study of Social Heoinniu- In Public Schools; Prof. MAURICE 
r, Henderson, Ky. 
'he Limits of Education ; Prof. W. R. Oakkett, Nashville, Tenti. 

THURSDAY, 9 O'Clock A. U. 

OENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Prayer. Miscellaneous and Unfinished Business. 

iducntloual Interests of Texas; Dr. RufusC. Burleson, Waco, Texas, 
in. The Educational Wants of the South; opened by Hon. J, F.Wick- 
im, of Pennsylvania, and Dr. John Hanuock, of Ohio. 
ftiy Drawing should be taught In Common School*; Prof. L.S.Thomp. 
andusky, Ohio. 

THURSDAY AFTEBNOON. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. 
in. The Promotion of Popular Education in the South, 
in. The Proposed Reduction of Teachers' Salaries. 
»n- The Relation of Secondary Instruction to tlie Public School 



arraington, 

Some Queries concerning Details of Normal -School Work; S. H, 
-E, Principal, State Normal School, Peoria, III. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Lessons in Reading, by a Class of Infants ; Miss Lvdia D. Hakp- 

dullsville. Kv.; iiilr.,d, i, ■,.■.! I,v Major WilMnni J. Jmvb', Sccivtiirv nf 
oulsvlIK; School Board. 
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THURSDAY, S O'clock P. 11 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 



iimi !■"> tic' Prealtjenl 'ji' LLe l>t]iiui iiiiiiu licTi.ro » : M.]i they are to 
ciueated to leave a copy of their papers with the Secretary immedka' 
!,, Hotbl Rxteh, -The Gait House will charge |2.5Caday: tlie ; 
)f two pereons occupy one room, single room KM in ft':.".' ; ths 
f^.r.1 l.j W.511; tin: Wllkinl fj.ixi; tliu riL. Cloud il.-"..J; Ffftli Ave« 
Hofen I European Plan) 75 cents a day for a room witbout board. 

■['lie ruuiiti trip II. -k(!i iHiiween Cincinnati and Louisville by rail, or 
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Baltimore, Hd., President. W. D. iibnki 

Department of Hiipiriiitt'iu//-ii<i-: 
. 8. SMART, Columbus, Ohio, President. A. PICKETT, Men: 

H. 8. TARBELL, East Saginaw, Mleb., Seer 



J.CRUIKBHAfJK, Brooklyn, U.Y.,Pres. II. A.M. HEKDERSi 
FEANK ABORN, Cleveland, Ohio, Secret 
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E OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 
AY, OHIO, JULY 3, 4, 5, 1877- 

ENDENTS' SECTION. 

lie report of the discussions at tue meeting pre- 
of the Executive Committee, greatly abridged, 
imoas approval of the Committee at a meeting 
'hich live of the six members of the Committee 
' the Committee In matting the abridgment was 
■e limits of the publication fund. As it is, this 
of the actual cost of the paper, prets-worfc, 
ver and above thirty-two pages, the usual size 
rge Is made. The publisher has assumed this 
ii to lessen by giving the proceedings In two 
er. This division of tho proceedings has received 
' the Committee acting under their orders. 

A. M., Tuesday, July 3, 1877. 

to order by H. M. Parker, Chairman 
-ee. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
t of Hiram College. The President 
iti being absent, J. M. Goodspeed of 
ent pro tern. 

enville, read the following paper on 
TO ACCOMPANY GRADED SCHOOLS. 
i been written on this subject proves that 
ssed at least two distinct kinds of schools. 

the absence of a system of grades, the 
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iharacter of the pupils assigned to each plainly distinguishes 

Venn the other. As first known in this State, the Unclassified ."■ 

lesigned to accommodate (1), those who can attend school on 

nonths in the year, and therefore desire to confine their attentio 

>r two studies, (2), those who have "failed to pass" the 

examination for promotion, and {:!), those who have not enjoyei 

ional advantages in early youth and who now desire to takej 

sourse and pursue it more rapidly than they can in a graded scfa 

iccommodate pupils belonging to one or more of these classes, I 

ied Schools have been established in a number of towns in Ohic 

A circular letter was sent to every Superintendent whom I i 

o have such a school under his charge, and I take this oppor 

icknowledging my indebtedness for the prompt and satisfactory 

given. From the letters thus received the following facts hi 

gathered : 

These schools, as a rule, are kept open during the winter ition 

Few pupils, if any, are prepared in them to enter a grade. 

In some towns the experiment has been tried for a year or 

then abandoned. 

In but one case was such a school reported as favorable in its 
both on the pupils attending it and on the schools with whit 
connected. 

Since the question has not been satisfactorily determined fro 
experiment it may not be amiss to examine it a priori. 

Few, perhaps, would dispute the position that a system of gi 
more to commend it to our favor than the mere fact of being labt 
that the grouping of those who are pursuing the same work 
have approximately attained a similar degree of mental growth, 
best because it is in harmony with our nature. Observe the lit 
How gladly he seeks with his first tottering steps the compani 
those of his own age! And as he grows older, similarity of 
vocation, continues to determine his companionships; the felli 
sympathizing spirits gives zest to his sports and takes the bur 
his toil. The lessons learned from his associates,— lessons whia 
be acquired from any other source, form an important pa 
education, and even where the teacher seems to be the sole ins 
is easy to see that there are many assistants. How readily 
who does not hear a word of English at home learns the langi 
his playmates. 

This Association is an example of the natural tendency of tho 
a common pursuit to meet together for the study of those 
which all are interested. 

This law of our nature must not be ignored in providing a 
education ; if possible the child should be accompanied at eve 
his progress by those who have the same studies and who ap] 
to the same degree of mental growth. Since- the graded schoo 
fore the best for the pupils, as many as possible should be it 
avail themselves of its advantages. In our efforts to provic 
exceptional cases, we must guard against tempting others to d 
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■ir labor already well begun. One of our oldest Superintendents Bays, 
fe decided that it was injurious, as some who were in the regular 
«es were desirous of entering the Ungraded School." It is well to 
vide ambulances for the sick and the wounded, but if every one who 
reary of the march or fearful of the battle can be carried, malingering 
1 straggling are encouraged and the army is demoralized. 
i' hat then, is the influence upon the irregular pupils themselves ? In 
lost every case we shall find that they wish to escape the study of 
guage, geography, and history. Led by some strange delusion, they 
rship no divinities but the nine digits; bowing before these they 
ieve they are learning the lessons of practical life. All else Is alighted 
heoretieal and therefore worthless. The ability to write an intelligible 
er or to understand a paragraph of ordinary English, they do not 
ak worth an effort to acquire. The best way to rescue them from this 
usion is to place them among pupils who take a more symmetrical 
rse of study. The youth who would be enrolled in an Unclassified 
ool could probably find profitable employment in some class of the 
immar School— that is in the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth years of 
course as it is found in the majority of the towns in Ohio. Those 
ose scholarship is so limited that they are unfit for classes in any of 
it grades certainly can not be wasting any time by remaining in one 
he primary grades in which little is attempted beyond the three It's, 
lils who have prepared for some studies in the High School but have 
lected important parts of the work of lower grades have no right to 
ect a school adapted to their mere caprice. Tbe number of such 
tils would jiot justify the additional expense of employing teachers 
a school in which there would probably be more classes than pupils. 
! number of classes would be limited only by the possible permutations 
certain unknown quantities. Indeed it is a subject worthy of grave 
sideration whether we have not already undertaken too much in the 
:li School in the effort to combine the Real School and the Gymnasium 

> meet the popular demand for " practical " education, and at the 
ie time, afford facilities for classical culture. Hence it appears that 
only pupils for whom this school can afford relief are those who in 
le studies at least would be qualified to enter a grade of the Grammar 
ool. Here the time is almost exclusively devoted to reading, writing, 
1 ling, arithmetic, geography, and grammar; history usually finds a 
ce in the seventh or eighth year, and in some cities an elementary 
rse in physics is added. The candidates for the Unclassified School 
old probably be fitted for one of the four grades in reading, writing, 
1 arithmetic, but they would know very little of grammar or geogra- 
F- In the latter study the missing of some steps would not utterly 
it the child for taking the next; it is in the study of language that 
■ greatest deficiently is found. To prove that such exceptional cases 
y be properly oared for without recourse to a separate school, permit 
to refer to a few examples. The first is of a young man who at the 

> of seventeen applied for admission to a Grammar School. While 
viiig as a clerk he had added enough to his knowledge of arithmetic 
St him in that study for the B class, but he had never studied geogra- 
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phy op grammar. He was assigned to the C class; at 
months he was promoted to the B, but continued for 
with each class in grammar. At the end of six monthi 

the encouragement of one of those true teachers who 
the hour, made such progress that he was again prom 
end of the year he was ready for the High School. Yet 
bad come to school with the expectation of remaining b 
It was the incentive of a promotion from grade to g 
encouraged him to persevere until he became so interes 
themselves that he would not leave them. Next ye 
college. It con hardly be supposed that he would ha 
three years in an ungraded school ; the testimony of the 
of such schools is that the attendance is irregular and 
of membership brief. Another young man of about tl 
attainments was assigned to the same school. He had : 
or ambition of the first, yet he maintained a creditable 
the end of the year received a promotion to the A clasE. 

In another place a young man, who conld attend s< 
fall and winter only, in four years almost completed the 
course. Every year he was compelled to withdraw in A 
of course he lost his annual promotion. In the fall he i 
apply himself with such energy that he never failed t 
promotion before Christmas. A few weeks ago while v 
a neighboring city, I noticed a large boy in an A Primar 
entered the school three months before, showing a cred 
of arithmetic but unable to write. At first he was i 
thought of attempting to write, protesting that it was in 
to succeed, yet through the encouragement of his teacher 
of younger children around him, he was persuaded to 
might expect, his efforts have been successful. 

In this case it is evident that one of those schools wh 
is that they develop the individuality of the pupil had b 
as to leave this boy in utter ignorance of one of the 
parts of an elementary education, merely because it di 
fancy; while it was left for a school so often denounce 
to reveal to him his real power. 

But it is said that a rigid system of grades demands 
all who are not symmetrically prepared for a class. If t 
not the system itself or the management of that system 
organ whose pipes are tuned with mathematical pi 
varying by a single vibration from the ideal standard, v 
instead of harmony. It is barely possible that we 
system of grades to such a state of imaginary perfectioi 
sevetal parts unfit for harmonious work. If our systi 
that it cannot reach imperfect humanity, kt xm temper th 

But the name Unclassified or Ungraded is applied to 
school— to what is in fact a Reform School or penal col( 
euphemistic name. Such a school has been maintaine 
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for a similar purpose was established last year in 
at tor the Superintendent says ; 

s little obnoxious as possible, but it is" designed for 
ce is found to be pernicious to their associates, and 
e by those means of discipline which seem to be fit 
hoofs at targe." 

1 the pleasure of a visit to this school. That it is 
or the large body of orderly pupils in freeing them 
ilement, and for the offenders in giving them an 
m instead of turning them into the street, I am fully 
' objection to the plan is that it can reach but a small 
j should be placed under restraint; it can not compel 
hose who leave school under censure, nor does it 
■eet Arabs who never enter a school-room. Probably 
erintendents have found that cases of formal suspen- 

terms passing even in a large school without a single 
!.' seeing beforehand the shadow of coming events 
rather than undergo a trial before a committee ; they 
8 until the close of the term and when the school is 

are ready to make another experiment upon the 
era and principals. Such pupils would probably take 
i the penalty were assignment to the Unclassified 
spension. Superintendent Parish makes this report 
1 New Haven : 

fleet * * seemed salutary, but during the three years 
icluaive, there has been a retrograde movement, the 
s nearly doubling; partly from the fact that pupils 
ct to tneir being sent to the truant school cannot be 
1 partly from the fact that among the lawless elements 
he effort to escape from the restraints of school is 
nore successful than elsewhere." 
report comes from the Truant School of Springfield, 

lade good progress in their studies, and seem gener- 
ented. While the authorities were considering the 
»ng an area" for a playground, the teacher, Miss 
s upon their honor and allowed them the privilege 
i on the open grounds in the vicinity of the building, 
been but slightly abused." 

mr Cleveland friends on the success of their experi- 
that is needed to make it successful in the extent as 
I of work done, is a law providing for the arrest of 
The criminal classes among our youth do not receive 

Offences which if committed by persons a few years 
3 guilty ones to the penitentiary, are scarcely noticed 
If some flagrant violation of private rights compels 
aw to interfere, perhaps the offender is sent to the 
!W days, there to learn new lessons from old and 

and receive one more promotion in the school of 

more than an Unclassified School with optional 

sary for such cases as this. The youthful criminal 

r rettraint, and for this purpose we need more Reform 
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Mr. Welsh, of Lancaster, stated that the views set forth in t 
agreed with his experience. He had tried an ungraded school 
composed mostly ol those boys who did not love school. Th> 
some pupils in it that were willing to work. They had more irr 
and more truancy in that school than in the other nine schools 
tried for two years and regarded as a failure. They now placed ; 
regular grades and expected the teachers to work them up in th 
in which they were behind. In closing he said: — "The expet 
have had within the first two years has satisfied us of one of tw 
— Either we have failed to organize ungraded schools proper 
graded schools are a failure. 

Prof. Tappan, of Kenyan, asked whether the plan had been 
allowing pupils that were behind in some study to recite that St 
a lower grade. 

Mr. Andrews had known it to be tried in many cases with g 

Mr. Murray, of Lebanon, had tried it several times and ha 
found it a failure. 

Mr. Cook, of Columbus, said they bad tried it for four years a 
' it a success in almost every case. 

Mr. Moultok, of Warren, had found the plan successful partic 
reference to the pupils coming in from the- country. Hie ei 
had convinced him that we could get along without ungraded st 

Mr. Cabnahak, of Cincinnati :— I have tried an experimer 
school for the benefit of those pupils who were irregular and h 
behind in their classes. I have organized two rooms, in whit 
placed these pupils. In one I have been very successful, in t 
not so much so as I would like. I permit the teacher to ham 
pupils as she likes. In the past four years I have been abb 
pupils to the high school who would not have been admitted if 
been held to the regular course. I take cure that this shall not 
the "drag class." The teacher must be imbaed with a missions 
receive them with good will and work to advance them. 1 1 
plan will meet the" case of most of these irregular pupils. 

Mr. Jones, of StagtOlon : — If ungraded schools are permittee 
should only be for four or five months of the year, say from > 
to March. This will meet the case of those who are ohli; 
to work not only for one year, but all through their scho> 
something of this kind is done they become discouraged 
altogether. We tried such a plan last year with good sui 
try it again next winter. We also allow pupils to recite wh 
two different grades. 

Mr. Lukbns had tried the plan of working up pupils tbi 
in a given study with good success. His experience had t. 
we needed not more flexibility in courses of study, but i 
in the schoolmasters. 

Mr. Spalding, of Gallipolis, said he represented a comn 
great many children did not attend school. He had 
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ingraded school would not bring them in. Hie plan had 
ueh a school daring the winter months. He had tried the 
ng pupils recite in two grades, and it had worked well 
pils who were willing to work. 

k, of Dayton .-—There is one thought connected with this 
rectly) that I should like to hear discussed— the question 

There are certain general principles that come "a priori." 
ieen termed flexibility very often would amount to disinte- 

theories advanced were carried into the common schools, 
icrustean beds, but they are always somewhere else than 
or. We have some one in mind that uses a procrustean 

sd ungraded schools in Dayton — beds in which the children 

nd, but" we found it difficult to get them into these beds. 

like them. The children were about right. The beds did 

They were large enough, but were not adapted to their 

n ungraded school in Worcester, Mass., that was a success ; 
vitality. A year or two afterwards I learned that it had 
'd b(;c;mse the principal of it had left, and it was impossible 
■ like him. It was the man that had made the school a 

my opinion that it is very difficult to find a teacher who 
a school and make it a success. In regard to " working up 
ve found that the system of schools with which I am 
ound it so when I went there) is flexible enough to admit 
ent of most who are able to go on. I object to anv system 
as the interests of the many to the few. The more I teach 
i convinced of the value of methods and systems. In the 
" think we can allow a greater deviation from the regular 
i the lower grades. 

son, of Columbus: — We find no trouble in keeping the 
il up to his capacity for work, provided we can get him to 
—I have failed ever to find a boy leaving our schools in 
:ause he was dissatisfied by having to recite with pupils 

a<:e. 

k:— That is our experience. 

on: — We always find a way to manage these pupils who 
n account of indifference of parents, on account of poverty 
The principal takes special charge of such pupils, and thus 

best teaching power of the school, and we seldom fail, in 
to get these pupils interested in school work. You can 
ided schools but you will not have the pupils. It is easier 
r attendance in the regular grades than in the ungraded 
speak of our schools as being iron clad and not flexible. It 
r as I am acquainted with the graded schools of Ohio. I 
rintendents and teachers willing always, if they find a 
>rward to aid him in every way. We have had three or 
pupils this year, who have passed some two and some three 
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ABSTRACT OF AH ADDRESS ON THE METRIC SYSTE1 
By Prof. T. C. Mbndrnhall, of the 0. A. and M. College, 
\ Columbus, Ohio. 

At the request of the Executive Committee, Prof. Mendenh 
plained very clearly, by means of apparatus, the Metric System 
advantages over other systems for general use in mechanical at 
mercial purposes. 

Its simplicity would do away with the multiplicity of ratios wl 
now have in our system of weights and measures. 

The unit of length being assumed first, the unit of capacity i 
unit of weight are deduced from this. This system is but a sli 
upon the memory owing to its decimal scale. 

Prof. Mendenhall said :— " In teaching this system mistakes ar 
Teachers are led into mistakes by the text-books, which tet 
metric system by translation, that is teaching the metre, decimel 
and then giving their value in our present units of measure. 

With young pupils I would never do this. There is no use in it 
persons will naturally use translation in thought, if not in reali 

Some of you may be ready to ask, What is the importance of th 
duction of the Metric System 7 

A careful superintendent of schools, who has studied this sysi 
clares he can prove that its introduction into our work will save 
one year in our school course. What little investigation I havegi 
subject has led me to the same belief. The younger Adams, wh 
the most famouB report on weights and measures that has ev 
written, declared that the introduction of the metric system, and 
throughout the civilized world, would be a greater labor-saving 
than the use of the steam engine. And if you stop and think 
number of men engaged in manipulating pounds, shillings, and 
and computing pounds and ounces, gallons, quarts, and bush 
imagine the whole system with one swept away, and tl 

mal system put in its place, and all these operations performed by 
removing the decimal point, you will see that Mr. Adams was cot 

I expect Ohio to take the lead in this matter. We already 
metric bureau established in the Capital City, in charge of Ge 
Twiss. The people of the State have hardly begun to know of it 
ence, yet that bureau has received more calls and disposed of mo 
ric apparatus than any other State of the Union. I believe the « 
wedge is just being driven. I hope to have a full expression on t 
of the members of this Association on this subject, and move the s 
ment of a committee of five, to report the last day of the session, 
subject." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Spalding asked if it had been introduced into any town or 
Mr. Mendenhall replied that it had, and that it was coming i 

for commercial purposes in some places. It had been done to s 

tent in Wester vi He, Ohio. 
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mi. Tahfan ■called attention to the fact that a knowledge of this suh- 

; was required for admission to Kenyon College. 

Ir. UprojtD, of (XuUicotht , asked if this system had been applied to 

Lilar measure. 

rof. Tappa.v replied that it had been, but had never come into use. 

then explained the method and the difficulties attending the adoption 

his system for circular measure. 

t. Stevenson, of Columbus : — The primary children in our schools we 

pose to furnish with counters, one decimetre in length, and we mean 

lake the pupils in the lowest grades familiar with the terms of the 

>n motion, Messrs. Mendenhall, Coy, Avery, Carnahan, and 
ywood were appointed a committee to report to the General 
ociation a series of resolutions in reference to the Metric 
tern. Adjourned. 



2 P.M. 
he first business set for the afternoon was the reading of a 
>er by Alston Ellis, of Hamilton, on Suspension of Pupils. 

Ellin had been present at the forenoon session, but was not 
I enough to appear in the afternoon. M. S. Campbell, of 
tsmouth, who had been appointed to open the discussion on 

Ellis's paper, then presented his views in the following 
er on 

USPENSIOS FROM SCHOOL AS A MEANS OF DISCIPLINE. , 
r. Chairman. — This question involves the whole subject of school ' 
ipline. The strength of school government, the end to be accom- 
lert in education, the efficiency of the teachers employed, and the 
ts of society are all, to a greater or less extent, connected with it. 
wing to these various relative circumstances, it may not always be 
ible to carry out the theory which I shall advance, yet I believe that 
correct in the main. 

lere is a line somewhere, which separates the province of the teacher's 
lority from that of the parent, but unfortunately it is not well defined, 
etimes both parties extend their limits and the space between the 
>ol-house and the home .becomes disputed ground; but it more 
uently happens that both parties contract their limits, and the child 
il is left without proper discipline. Now it is surely a gross violation 
he teacher's obligations as well as dangerous to society, to allow this 
» to be filled with bops expelled from the public school. The rela- 
a existing between Kae teacher and the parent are very complicated, 
re must be the most friendly feeling and a perfect understanding to 
id difficulty. The neaw they can come together in their policy of 
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management the better. They can generally agree upon some 
just punishment for the offence of the child, but they can nev 
that the child should be turned out upon the street. Many a pi 
been as much at a loss as the teacher has to know what to d 
child that persists in wrong doing. God has protected the t 
child from being driven from home hy placing affection in the 
the parent. A father can not expel his children from the fires 
for disobedience. Such a course would destroy every prospect 
influence and moral training. Nor can a teacher always do w 
seem best for the temporary convenience of his well-disposed pu] 
public school is an institution of the State, and that policy wh 
hot extend beyond the walls of the school-room is too inadi 
accomplish the work of training all the youth of our land 
responsibilities of citizenship. The general welfare of society 
sought through the instrumentality of the public school ; t 
difficult to. see how this can be accomplished by throwing bs 
community, to be educated in crime, even those who cannot be 1 
in school. They may he utterly incorrigible, they may be h 
vicious, and yet community can not be benefited by placing then 
the reach of ail reformatory measures ; nor does the school g 
their contaminating influence by expulsion. In most cases the 
companions of the other children as soon as school is dismissed 

It would be a great deal better for all tlte parties concerned tost 
the arm of school government, to bring into requisition, if e 
that of the civil authority and reduce every wilful child to wl 
obedience. This would place the teacher in his proper relat 
would stand between the gentle influences of home on the ( 
where discipline too often fails from want of strength, and tht 
penalties of the criminal court on the other side, where t 
unknown. He could employ all the gentleness and kindness cc 
so effective in school management, and yet command the res 
obedience of his pupils through properly-constituted authority. 

It will be observed that this theory leaves little room for the ap 
of the rod and none for suspension. Of these two means of ti 
so frequently resorted to, suspension is the greater evil ; and yel 
punishment has long since been placed upon the proscription 1: 
suspension has in many places been quite frequent. lam no 
make a plea in favor of corporal punishment, but to find a rei 
suspension ; and 1 would find that remedy in a more certain ap 
of just and natural punishment, stopping not short of solitary com 

There should be a reformatory department connected wil 
system of public instruction, and its management should be giv. 
most skilful disciplinarian with full power to use all the ref< 
measures known to the civilized world, and suspension would be 
for ; and I think if the possibility of such a department existe 
every city -district, nothing but the possibility would remain ; tl 
could be managed it> the other schools. Under the existing s 
Ohio on the subject under consideration, suspension can not i 
be employed as a means of discipline. By that law if a pupil 
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e first day of school, for which he is suspended for the 
the penalty may be a severe one, but if the same offence 
ed the last day of school the penalty would be impossible, 
;ase the pupil could return at the beginning of the next 
his privileges unquestioned. Such a law violates the first 
ustice. It makes the severity of the penalty depend upon 
tiich the offence is committed. 

r of children in our State already that do not avail them- 
bountiful provisions made for their education has for some 
lurce of anxiety ; and it has caused some recent legislation, 
will be this legislation if the other provision of the law is 
,d the worst element in the school be expelled ? 
methods of instruction in the schools of Ohio have been 
ived, it is to be feared that the teachers have been too 
in the responsibility of a vigorous system of school govern- 
ire is any mistake common to American society to-day, it is 
in the efficacy of proper discipline. It is left for the teacher 
mistake, not by giving up the contest at the first appearance 
by showing that proper training in acts of obedience and 
;ion will produce the same certain results upon human 
mentai drill will produce upon mental processes. We take 
ildren and train them to become accurate and skilful in 
can train the body to perform the most wonderful feats of 
activity, and yet we are prone to discouragement in the 
aline at the first outburst of a boy's evil propensity. We 
oraetimes without asking the parent's cooperation in his 
and sometimes when the school is the only place where he 
,'ithin the reach of proper influences. There are superin- 
lis meeting to-day to whom suspension is almost unknown, 
ich would lead to it are anticipated and corrected, and the 
Its of intellectual and moral training are experienced, the 
ings of the common school are secured to society, 
.elude this paper, having no statistics at my command, with 
itement. Suspension, if employed at all as a means of 
juld be resorted to in the last extremity. It should bear 
tion to the school that banishment does to civilised nations; 
take place only alter the combined efforts of the parent 
er have failed to control the pupil. 



Cincinnati : — One of the most difficult problems is what to 
lie, the lawless, and the disorderly, in schools. Suspension 
! last resort. There are cases where it seems to be absolutely 
t seems to me that when the injury done more than coun- 
le good which he receives, he should leave the school, what- 
ome of that pupil. 

study our pupils too little, and the methods by which we 
ind guide them into what is right. We are too apt to send 
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em out of school to get rid of them. We have pupils 1 
le. They will not study. They would like to be eus| 
alt we do with them? We have a second class that is id 
is a question what to do with them. Again a third cl. 
retess, and disorderly. This class I think we should sen. 
In the lower grades I would not suspend a pupil ; n. 
ached the eighth or ninth year of his school life. Th< 
■ospect that he may be controlled by retaining him in sc) 
Mr. Pratt, of Bridgeport : — We have regulations in all 
■evefit the spread of contagious diseases. Moral contsgic 
lyaical: 

With oii^ Boards of Education I think there is too nn 
gard to suspension. They are satisfied if they can let tl 
lietly and not disturb the peace of parents. The chitdr 
hich the minority are bound to respect. Pupils, if they 
esc rights, should after an admonition and in case of ; 
irporal punishment, be suspended. 
Mr. Hancock, of Dayton: — There is a false notion in t 
i regard to the responsibility of teachers for the conduct • 
. attendance. Parents should be made to feel that part < 
lity belongs to them, and should teaoh their pupils to re 
' school. The greatest objection to public schools is fron 
ho try to bring up their children courteously and correc 
nts object to having their children placed with those that 
i these things. This objection is especially true in regar 
eed special schools that shall be reformatory in all onr in 
iwns. I believe it is essential to the performance of t 
jr free government, th*t that class should be properly ed 
Mr. Li-kens believed that the teacher should consult « 
ifore the suspension of a pupil took place. He had alw 
Ian successful. He had found suspension as a means 

Mr. Stl-ntz, of Cincinnati, said that with the physici* 
lint at which the knife must be used ; so in regard to st 
•e cases in which it should be used. In his judgment . 
at be suspended until three steps had been taken. I 
.ken the first step he should be informed of it ; if the sec 
lonld be consulted ; if the third, then he should be s 
ad seen this tried with success. 

Mr. UFtfoRD, of Chillimthe : — What- would you do if a pi: 
:1 three steps at once ? 

Mr. Sti'stz : — Pupils do not become bad all at once. 
inety-nine out of every hundred pupils come to -school 
ir honest and earnest work. 

Mr. Hancock: :— I know of instances of the grossest kin 
le highest grade. I do not know of any three steps fi 
(e should be severed at once from the school. 

Mr. Pratt : — I agre? with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Forbes, of Clerrland : — The question at issue is sim 
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a school as a means of discipline. Now, sir, I apprehend that there 

gentleman in this room who will doubt that there are times when 
ecomes a question of moral health, and the child is cut off, not as a 
ins of discipline at all, but simply to separate a corrupting sore from 
school, such as has been alluded to. But I apprehend that we are 
anger of mistake in determining really what !b for the good of the 
»1, and the good of the child as affected ty the school. The world is 

at all smooth sailing for any of us. It is not expected that we shall 
iys be surrounded with things only conducive to our good. We shall 
net by persons whose objections to us, whose absolute interference in 
aing our pathway, will train us, and fit us to bear the ills of life, as 

1 as discharge its duties and enjoy its privileges ; and the school that 
tiling to do that is failing in a very essential part of its organization, 
i not believe that it is claimed that our public schoolsare reformatory, 
I do believe it is claimed that they are formative. I do not believe 
aia abuses follow the training in schools of high grades. It is not the 
ifort of the teacher; it is not the beauty of the room; not the har- 
iv of the day's work ; it is ngt simply mastering all the studies that is 
■e aimed at ; it is the character of the boys and girls that are there; 
s what they are to be as men and women. (Applause.) 

ow, sir, I believe firmly that the moral health of the public school, 
average public school, is as good as the best private schools on the 
i of the earth. (Applause.) 
believe, further, that vice is most dangerous when it comes most 
idiously. I believe the vulgar out-cropping of vice as in these cases 
ided to, is infinitely less dangerous than -when it comes from the higher 
ka. I would rather my child would meet vice, if it must meet it, 
en it comes in this way than in more polished society, when I think 
3 ten times more dangerous. 

low, sir, I believe I was right, in reference to the public-school system 
Ohio, when for the last three years, with all the strength that was in 
, I tried to teach young ladies receiving instruction., from me that a 
pil should never be suspended from school as a means of discipline, 
le cases out of ten, of suspension, are for the benefit and for the comfort 
the teacher. The boy will annoy and perplex the teacher, and he is 
lious to know what to do with him, and the easiest way is to get rid of 
n. Now, coupled as this matter is with my high ideal of responsibility, 
rould say that that boy cut off from that school can, and will, cause 
u more trouble in the alleys and by-ways of the city, as your scholars 
proach school and leave it, ten to one, than he will when under your 

1 say, then, if the injury done to the suspended member, and by him, 
so great, suspension should not take place. But, as I understand, the 
incipleof the school system of this country is not merely that the 
ildren should learn to be able to read and write and cast accounts — 
>ngh these are all valuable — but in the necessary training, the necessary 
%ipline to which they are subject while learning these things, they 
ould be learning habits of obedience to legally -constituted authority, 
d to subject their wills to that of another. We are met by the question 
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what shall we do in this or that case? Whoever attempted t< 
such a question as that? Whoever had just such another case? 
any gentleman in this room who would say what he would hav< 
such a case, when it came up in another man's experience ; an ei 
that you never had? The question isoneof general principle 
special cases. I say every child ia entitled to the full bene! 
school— no, not that, Mr. Chairman— the country is entitled to tt 
of the training of that child, unless he is a moral nuisance, to ' 
from the school for its moral health, and not for his reformatio: 
not admit, nor will any gentleman in this room admit, that any 
be so disobedient, or ho disorderly, as to gain a greater influe: 
school than he. There never was a child in my school whose 
overbalanced mine, and I don't think there ever will be. Whe 
a boy off you admit that he has more influence than you have, 
you are unable to counteract it. 

Mr. Hinsdale:— How about the street and alley influence of 
admit should be cut off. 

Mr. Hancock: — Thisis all very beautiful. in theory, but the teac 
be protected also. I do not believe that the teacher should be 
to a aeries of annoyances and insults because the children are 
it by their parents. 

Mr. Stevebson ;— I endorse the remarks of Mr. Forbes. We 
understand to what the power of suspension extends. The 
superintendent has no such power. This power is given or 
Board of Education. I am glad it is so guarded. I think it vei 
dub to place such power in the'hands of any one man. 

Mr. Hancock: — It is a very serious matter to have a bad 
school. 

Mr. Stevenson : — I grant it, but I believe that such a pupi 
ought to be controlled. I believe in working for the reformat 
pupil but not in suspension. 

Mr. Coy:— I do believe in suspension. I have never seen t 
eould not be controlled 1 , bot I have those that were not control] 
might have been a man in some corner of the world that cou 
them. I say any disorderly pupil should be suspended, 

Mr. Cook believed that more harm than good resulted from si 
that there was no purer moral atmosphere in the world than 
the public schools of Ohio. The teacher should use his pu 
would wish a child of his own to be used. In those schools w 
are the most suspensions there is the poorest discipline, 
pits are unlit to be in school, they should be sent to the refo 
He did not believe in suspension as a means of discipline. 

Mr. Welsh, of Lancaster; — What do we mean by suspensioi 

Mr. Forbes: — I understand that suspension means the exist* 
relations to the school. 

Mr. Spalding, of Gallipolis: — I think we all agree tliat there 
schools in which there are pupils who ought to be got rid of, bi 
Bhat we should be very careful how the power is exercised. 
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i motion of E. T. Tappan, Messrs. Stevenson, Stuntz, 

ens, and Hancock were appointed a committee to report 

n the subject at some future meeting. 

le Committee on Nominations reported as officers of the 

ion for the next year 

so. W. Walker of Lima, President, 

. R. Andrews of Steubenville, Secretary, 

W. Stevenson of Columbus, "1 

F. Moulton of Warren, £ Executive Committee. 

E. Spalding of Gallipolis, j 
le report was adopted. 

H. Cook of Columbus, made a verbal statement in reference 
he proceedings of the Ohio Teachers' Association and 
ir in ten dents' Association, that had been published in 
phlet form, number on hand for different years and the 
e for which they would be furnished bound together. 

T. Tappan of Gambier, Chairman of a Committee ap- 
ted by the Association of Ohio Colleges to consider the 
.tion of High Schools and Colleges, read a letter from the 
iciation requesting the Ohio Teachers' Association to 
lint a committee to confer with them at their next meeting 
incinnati. 

REMARKS OF MR TAPPAN. 

e Association of Colleges of Ohio at the meeting at Delaware, 
inted a committee to prepare a report showing what High Schools in 
are preparing students for college. This committee consists of 
Tappan of Gambier, L. D. McCabe of Delaware, and J. B. Helwig 

the meeting at Delaware there was an evident disposition on the 
of the College men to act in connection with the high schools. I 
ve that the gap between them ought not to exist. The best course 
udy for the high schools, best in itself, without reference to a future 
>e course, would include such a preparation in language as would 
are boys for college. The best curriculum for the colleges, best in 
:, would defer Greek till boys enter college (applause). You are 
sed at that, and the college men are pleased when it is said the high 
sis ought to have languages taught so early as to prepare students 
for college. Which party must move ? 
r. Hancock : — Let both parties move. 

r. Tappan :— The colleges cannot now do that which would be the 
If Greek is deferred there must be an equivalent, but it must not 
isthematics. This science is no equivalent for a classic study, unless 
teach it in the language of Euclid. The two are so different that 
cannot take the place of the other in a good course of study. The 
valent for a language is a language. If the modern languages could 
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be taught at an early age when children can best learn to pi 
that would be the best course. That is impracticable, except i 
two cities. That which can be done generally is to begin Latin al 
age. If children are to be taught to speak the modern language? 
should learn to pronounce at an age not later than six or seven 
Latin is not to be spoken, and the instruction in it may be later— a 
as they begin studying grammar theoretically. When they a 
enough for English grammar they are old enough for beginning Li 

Let teachers understand this subject. The time to begin the at 
. the classic languages is not after years have been spent in English 
mar. If the teachers in our high schools and grammar schools 
permitted to organize Latin classes at the time stated {about tt 
year of school life), boys may have four years of instruction in X 
the time they think of leaving home for college. This four ; 
Latin would be an equivalent for the Latin and Greek required I 
of the colleges of Ohio. At present, these colleges are comp 
prepare the students in their own preparatory schools, after studi 
advanced in all studies except the classics, and therefore the prej 
must be in both Greek and Latin at the same time. However, 
matter be decided without any reference to colleges, and merely ai 
to what is itself the best course of study for the schools. 

There is a common prejudice against the study of any foreign li 
particularly of the ancient classics. Now the study of Latin is 
practical use to every man and to every woman, in their every-o 
and in their professional work, when they read, when they tall 
they write, and when they think, than the study of geometry or i 

Let this fact in the science of education become general 1 " ' 

there will remain but little difficulty with this subject. 1 
]>r. Harris in his paper on " A Course of Study " at Daltii: 
,; To slight the science of language in a course of study, : 
object of all study itself." 

In that very able paper, Dr. Harris asks the following 
shows why it should be answered in the affirmative: 

" la the complete course of study the same for culture, and buslu 
lessions, so that whatever section of It be cut off from the beginnli 
liest course up to that point, whether regarded as preparatory to t 
of the course of study, or as a completed course fitting one for bus! 

If that be so (and in my opinion the principle is full 
there ought not to be any hitch between the work of th< 
that of the high schools. 

Prof. De Wolf, of Western- Re serve College, said that t 
practicable, and that it was now done at the college at 
claimed if pupils were ready for college when they came 
schools many more would enter. 

He then moved that a committee of five be appointed t 
lege Association as requested. Committee — E. H. Cook, 
Coy, of Cincinnati, Avery, of Cleveland, Hancock, of Day 
son, of Avondale. 

Adjourned. G. N. Cark^thk 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Bay Souse, 9J A. M., Wednesday, July 4, 1877. 
. was called to order at 9£ o'clock Wednesday 
. Parker, of Elyria, Chairman of the Execu- 

red by President I. W. Andrews of Marietta. 
. F. Lukens of Kent, Supt. J. J. Burns of St. 
upt. T. C. Flanegin of Pomeroy, were chosen 

Dlumbus, was chosen Treasurer, pro tern., and 
an of Canton, Assistant Treasurer. 
I of Athens, was elected as third member of 
Communications between teachers and those 
y teachers. 

lexander Forbes of Cleveland, the President 
littee of three gentleman consisting of Alex, 
pan of Gambier, and Pres. B. A. Hinsdale of 
pon and to extend an invitation to Senator 
a guest upon Middle Bass Island, to partici- 
;dings of the Association. > 

Ley of Akron, delivered the following \ 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS: 
:— My first duty in appearing before you to-day is to 
owledgement of the honor you have conferred in 
e over your deliberations. Conscious unworthiness 
of gratitude. 

.ewhat, from the time-honored custom which requires 
icer a formal opening address. I shall detain you 
on of the important questions which your executive 
your attention by only a few brief remarks, 
the first time in this new century of our national 
ional anniversary, to exchange fraternal greetings, to 
er once more concerning the work which engages our 
,nd to gather fresh courage and zeal for future effort. 
!ars since 'a few earnest spirits met together at the 
; residence and organized the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
1 probable that Andrews and Lord, and Cowdery and 
issociates, realized the power of the influences they 
tion, when, in the year 1847, they issued a call for a 
idd at Akron for the purpose of organizing a State 
in. In the few years of ils existence this Association 
mch for the cause of education in our State. It has 
gislation, and has been, in a great measure the former 
l school matters. It has also been the source of light 
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and Inspiration to the great army of teachers throughout the 
acknowledge my own indebtedness in this regard. The meetii 
Association held at Dayton in 1853, kindled in me an enthusiai 
has not yet died out. 

The influence of this organization has been felt far beyond t 
of our State. He who, in coming time, gets at tbe marro- 
country's history, will there find the unmistakable impress 
patient, self-sacrificing heroes who have built up our noble fr 
system ; and it is safe to predict that there will appear traces not 
of some who are before me to-day. When we call to mind the 
of our State, living and dead, who have consecrated their live 
cause, and remember their struggles in its behalf; and when wi 
the proud position our State occupies to-day in all interests, 
social, and political, as well as educational, we are profoundly g 
Him whose we are, and by whose favor and blessing these resi 
been attained. 

The commonwealth we represent is third of American States 
lation, and second to none in commanding influence in nation; 
and to us, tbe teachers of her youth, belongs the honor and respi 
of holding the most sacred and important trust she commit 
hands. In view of this, what exalted character, what conaecrat 
untiring effort, what burning enthusiasm, should abound in us, 

But it is not in felicitation at past success or present attaint 
our minds should be chiefly engaged to-day. There probably I 
a time in the history of public education in this country, w 
heads, earnest hearts, and strong hands were more needed t) 
There are still many unsolved problems in education, some 
seem to demand solution in the near future. There are, indeed, 
and thoughtful men who believe that the time is fast approach 
the friends of free education in this country will be compelle 
issue in a final conflict with its enemies. I am not one whose 
filled with dark forebodings or gloomy apprehensions concei 
future of our common schools. There are, it is true, unmistaki 
of coming conflict ; indeed, I may say the battle has already be( 
I have no doubt in regard to the issue. Our public free-schoi 
will come out of the contest stripped, it may be, of some of 
and embroidery, but fairer and stronger than ever before. ' 
agitation which causes alarm will insure that vigilance and activ 
are the best safeguard of all our free institutions. The Ameri 
mon school is an original American institution, formed and fash 
the genius of the American people ; and one of the moat cheei 
of the times is the patience and persistence with which the wht 
move on to the upbuilding and perfecting of this glorious inst 
the face of clamor and opposition. The enlightened masse 
glorious republic have never faltered for an instant in their s 
free education for all her children, and mv strong conviction is 
never will do so. 

It does not bode evil for the seliools that everything pertain 
instruction and training of youth is now passing under revie 
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odergoing sharp and vigorous criticism. It should cheer the heart of 
'Cry friend of popular education that the controversy as to what 
lowledge is of most worth, and as to the best methods of instruction, 

bo sharp. Many of the best minds of the age are at work on the 
■oblemsof education and good must be the result. It becomes us who 
e more immediately engaged in the work to keep our minds open to 
e trulh, to " prove all things and hold fast that which is good." 
The past decade has been, to a considerable extent, a period of innova- 
m and experiment. Branches have been added to our courses of 
idy, and radical changes have been made in classification and methods 

instruction, until the cry goeH up from all parts of the land that our 
pils are overworked, that we attempt to teach too much and teach 
>thing thoroughly, and that individuality of character is sacrificed to 
e demands of an unwieldy and inelastic system. It is not my present 
irpose to plead guilty to these charges, nor yet to undertake their 
futation. All I propose at present is to urge upon the members of this 
isociation the importance of meeting these criticisms, from whatever 
urce they come, in the spirit of candor. We should look them squarely 

the face and profit by them. If, after patient and careful experiment 
d investigation, we become convinced that we have spread too much 
nvas, let us shorten sail. But let us maintain a calm, abiding faith in 
reeverimg effort, in candor, and in human progress. The questions, what 
best in education? " what knowledge is of most worth ? " what course 

training for American youth will most surely beget those qualities 
cessary to good American citizenship ? cannot be fully answered in a 
y, perhaps not in a century. It need not disturb us that social, politi- 
1, and ecclesiastical quacks sometimes propose to settle all these 
lestions for us at a stroke ; but realizing the magnitude and importance 

the work, and relying upon the Divine aid, let us, each in his own 
here, meet the responsibilities and duties of each day with patient 
irit and earnest heart. 
There are two features of our work to which I wish briefly to call 

The first is the industrial or practical element in education. I do not 
lieve with Froude that the ten commandments and a trade are a 
rficient outfit for a boy in life ; hut the conviction is gaining strength 
my mind that the instruction in our schools of all grades needs some 
edification which Bhall give it a more direct influence on the common 
teds of every-day life. The vast majority of people must live by the 
bor of their hands, and it would seem a reasonable demand that our 
iys and _ girls, when they leave the schools, "shall carry with them 
ose elements of knowledge, taste, and skill that will prove of the most 
rect and essential service in the various pursuits in which nearly all of 
iem must engage." It may be worth our while to inquire whether we 
) not still retain too much of the old scholastic idea of education — 
nether we are not spending too much money and effort on that which 
calculated to fit men for the learned professions, or for the trade of 
uitleman, rather than for the practical affaire of life. Mr. Froude's 
ascription of the Oxford student has too many parallels in our own 
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country. " The young man at Oxford learns the same 
taught there two centuries ago. * * * His knowl 
has fallen out of the market; there is no demand f 
sustained by the respect of the world which finds him 
thing in which it is interested. He is called educate 
stances throw him on hie own resources, he cannot < 
himself. More than one man, who has taken high hon 
has learnt faithfully all that she undertakes to teach h 
in these late years, breaking stones on a road in Austr 
which he was found to be fit for when brought in 
primary realities of things." Such extreme cases ma; 
with us ; but the want of adaptation, even in our put 
tion, to the productive industries of life cannot be d 
School diploma does not answer the oft-repeated a: 
inquiry of its holder, "What can I do for a living?" 

Within the last half century, as the result of new disc 
and new inventions in art, human industries have gi 
number and changed in character. This is especiall 
country. The development of the material resources o 
and the immense variety and extent of our manufacti 
making an unprecedented demand for intelligent and s 
supply of which our schools must be large contribui 
continue to hold their wonted place in public esteem. 

I shall not now undertake to determine just what cl 
to adapt the instruction of our schools to our modern t 
will require time, and patient investigation and experi 
teachers of Ohio, we must turn our eyes in this dire 
not fall behind in the race. 

The remaining subject to which I would direct attei 
element in popular education. What part can the » 
making men and women honest and upright, fearii 
and loving their neighbors as themselves, without ir 
rights of the family, the church, or private conscieni 
problem, but it lies before us still unsolved. The gre; 
its proper solution, is sectarianism. If all ecclesiastical 
lay down their weapons and unite in an earnest efl'o 
the youth of our land such training and influences as t 
unselfish, just, kind, pure, and truthful, the difficultie 
this question would speedily vanish. The great b 
people outside of the churches are not at heart opposed 
in our schools of truth and purity, and reverence for < 
the rights of man. It is not so much religion in the : 
fear, as the irreligion of sectarian conflict. The pr 
religion have themselves mainly to blame for the dim 
this question is beset. Two things in connection wit 
pretty well settled in my mind. 

1. The right moral training of his pupils is the fixe 
of the teacher. The doctrine that the cultivation of 
the sole province of the public school is false and 
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acceptance of this doctrine as a fundamental principle 
trove the destruction oE the American school syBtem, but 
1 the whole fabric of American society. As well might ■ 
man body well developed and vigorous, while the heart 
i, or at beet sends out blood loaded with poison, as to 
jcter in our pupils, while, in their training, we leave out 
I'hich are the very essence of true character. The purely- 
f education is a dangerous fallacy. Purely •intellectual 
ie increase of knowledge will not, and cannot, of itself, 
y and uprightness of character. Indeed, there is great 
sing the intellectual power of a people, without corre- 
culture. Some one has aptly illustrated this point : " It 
:ieiivy flanges on the car-wheels when the rate of speed 
les an hour; but when the trains run forty or sixty mites 
hey need every mechanical protection it is possible to 
event their running from the track. If you add vigor 
;he pubUc life, if you increase the rush of daily events, 
jo a restraining moral power, or you will reap ruin where 
eneficent success." 

.ining of youth which our modern society demands, does 
he perfunctory reading of a few verses of Scripture and 
prayer at the opening of each daily session of school. It 
what an extent people are satisfied with the form instead 
h the shadow instead of the substance. What satisfaction 
pie take in the fact that the Bible is in the schools, who 
no concern to know how it is used, whether used at all, 
:ir children are there taught to reverence it and conform 
precepts ! It may as well be plainly said that the Bible 
mrpose, even in schools where its use is sanctioned. Who 
.ising any text-book of science as the Bible is used in our 
set any valuable results? I believe with Josiah Quincy, 
in be no freedom without morality ; there can be no 
it religion; there can be no religion without the Bible." 
lisposed, as I once was, to contend for the privilege of 
s, infidels, and Christians alike to listen to the desultory 
Bible, in order that they may enjoy the privileges of the 
own founding. I have no fears but that the Bible will 
:lf. I would leave it, as its author has left it, entirely 
upon every teacher's desk as the dictionary lies there, to 
ted at any time, but with no attempt to compel any one to 
it read. Time will not permit me to enter upon a 
e means and methods of moral training. This branch of 
nancls much consideration, and I respectfully call the 
r executive committee to it as a subject deserving more 
bands than it has hitherto received. 
I point well settled in my mind, and, I believe, in the 
ist majority of the American people, is that the pnblic 
md must be forever free from ecclesiastical control. They 
y the people in the interest of the whole people, and by 
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the people they shall bo controlled. It was well t 
addressed this body six years ago that "To say that t 
sball be divided and used to educate American citizens 
astical bigotry that has drenched Europe in blood, t 
republic impossible abroad, is to Bay that the people si 
political suicide. * ■* * Churchmen of high pretens 
plate this sale of the people's birthright on philosophic 
we tell this party that is bent on crucifying the Ai 
School and dividing its garments by lot, that in an hour 
not, the people will be upon them. If they must be tt 
-of events, let the avalanche come, and we will give tbe 
as fast as they are dug out from beneath the falling niou; 
wrath." 

The American people are very far from being con vine 
quality of the instruction and influence of the school; 
by the churchmen is better than that of the public 
other hand they are convinced that the church school 
sectarian strife, and foster a spirit which is subvei 
institutions. The American free school must ever be 
mentality for the formation of American character. -- 
maintaining this principle, let us be untiring in our 
and purify this great fountain of our national life. 

On motion of E. H. Cook, of Columbus, the fol 
were appointed a committee of seven to nomii 
the ensuing year: — E. H. Cook, of Columbus, . 
Cincinnati, \V. J. White, of Springfield, H. 
Defiance, M. S. Campbell, of Portsmouth, Miss 
of Tiffin, Miss Lucia Stickney, of Cleveland. 

J. F. Lukens gave notice that at the next s 
he would, offer an amendment to the constitutioi 
Finance and Auditing committees. 

A letter of greeting was then read from Preside 
of Purdue University, Ind., on the eve of hit 
Europe. 

E. M. Avery, of Cleveland, opened the 



Mr. Avery, of Cleveland: — Mr. President, Ladies, 
Skipping the introduction, and promising to forget i 
desire right here, in the beginning of my effort to of 
upon the paper to which we have listened with so mu< 
that I am in full sympathy with the sentiments expres 
I desire to make this announcement now, as otherwise I 
to make it at the close of my effort, because, if, in wha 
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in the course of my remarks, I succeed in saying any more than that, 
all feel that I have cause for self -congratulation, 
lat our public schools have many serious defects, no one better knows 
will more freely admit than the candid, intelligent teacher, himself, 
e of these defects, one at least, I am anxious to hear discussed at 
e considerable length during the present session of this Association, 
iely, the overcrowding of our course of study. It seems to me that 
course of study w overcrowded. Now that is a notion which, when 
ret came to me, was repelled, but persistently returned, which was 
i suspiciously and reproachfully admitted, as a tramp is harbored, 
then stayed as a tramp will stay. 

lis notion — this mental tramp — has now taken possession of the 
re tenement, and claims it as his own. 

r. Hanl-ock, of Dayton, raised the question, " Whether we can make 
tool system very much more practical than ours is at present ; whether 
a part of any public-school system to teach the trades." He did not 
k it is. 

r. Cubrax, of Sandusky, agreed with the opinion of Mr. Hancock. He 
in favor of the " American Educational System," which educates a 
for manhood, and a girl for womanhood. This he regarded as the 
t practical education for our children. 

r. Ormsby, of Xeriia, said in regard to the question raised in the 
it, " What knowledge is of the most worth," That that knowledge 
the most worth which is worth most to the country, and will make 
best men and women. We should aim at these results in our course 
tudy. A High-School diploma cannot answer the question, " What 
I do for a living?" but the pupils can answer that question. The 
ition is, what will develop the best style of manhood? 
r. H artshobn, of Mt. Union Collegt, believed with the paper, that the 
thing of importance in education is morality; second, culture and 
ipline; third, knowledge — useful, practical knowledge. 
r. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, congratulated the President on his able 
■ess. He regarded it as one of the best papers to which he had ever 
■aed. In regard to the statement that there were too many studies 
;hool, he believed such to be the case in respect to High Schools, but 
in the Primary and Grammar grades. He claimed that young pupils 
d learn a little of a number of things, but not much of any one, and 
efore the number of studies found in our lower grades was not more 
i could be well carried on. In Cincinnati they had found that pupils 
he first four years could devote one half of the time to German 
tout any detriment to their other studies. He considered the greatest 
nies of our schools those who advocated " readin, writin, and spell- 
as the only branches which ought to be taught in our public schools, 
said there is a higher practical education than merely teaching the 
nary trades of life. Is it not a fact that the educated men — those 
i have pursued the higher departments of education are all the more 
:tical? 

we confine our education to the simple needs perhaps the mechanic 
ild require only a little arithmetic— be able to add, subtract, multiply, 
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divide, and compute interest; but Algebra and Geometry come 
constitute a manhood far superior to anything that can be brought 
by simply teaching the primary studies. There is then a higher pn 
education than that which these enemies advocate. 

Mr. Cook, of Columbus: — There is a tendency to claim that the 
schools are all right, but the trouble is with the High Schools, 
course of study is spread out too thin. Do you ask us to give the 
more chemistry ? He can study it a lifetime and not master it al 
can study Physics, History, Geology, or any given study with the 
result. The question then is how much of each to give. 

We must not overlook the object of all education. It is not t 
the superstructure of the pupil's life, but simply to lay the foun 
upon which he must build for himself. The object of the common 
is not to turn out men fitted for every trade, industry, and profess 
life, but simply to lay the foundation in the schools, upon whie 
can build any superstructure they may see fit, and which n 
demanded by the world. 



Although drawing has found its way into many of our best echo 
entrance has not been undisputed, nor its stay entirely unmolestex 

These facts, together with the conviction that drawing should 
welcome place in all our public schools, constitute a sufficient res 
the subject above announced should be considered by so prog 
body of educators as The Teachers' Association of Ohio. 

It may be said that we have three classes of educators in our 
For our present purpose, these classes may be designated as folio 
Utilitarian class, the Disciplinarian class, and the .Aesthetic class, 
that any new subject may be introduced into our schools ar 
permanent home there, it must be shown that such study has a t_. 
to promote the views and aims of each of these three class* 1 " 

The Utilitarian class judges the worth of a study by its ; 
in every-day life. Of a new candidate for favor this c 
questions as these : — Of what use is it? Will it enable 
earn money? Can one, by means of it, win his daily bi 
than without it? Will it' give its possessor power or ii 

The second class of educators considers the disciplinary 
of more consequence frequently than the knowledge gai 
subject for study is presented to this class for considerate 
such questions as these are likely to be asked :— What effi 
upon the powers of the mind? Will it strengthen these 
enable the mind to grapple more readily with the problen 
it increase the power of perception, conception, imaginai 
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Teaaon"? Will it assist the intellect in its onward march in the scare! 

truth'? 

Previous to the admission of a new study the -Esthetic class inquires 
'hat effect win it have upon the taste? Will it increase one's love < 
itnre7 Will it Strengthen * love for the beautiful in poetry, eloquenc< 

the fine arts? Will it have a tendency to polish the mind, gratify th 
ncy,move the affections, soften the rude or calm the boisterous passions 
i short, win it warm into activity the higher soul-capacities and thereb 
aJBTt m elevating man to the highest degree of culture known or imagine' 

this life? 

If the subject oi-d rawing be rationally presented to any of these classe 
e shall have no fears of an unfavorable answer. The Utilitarian wf 
adily acknowledge that there ia " no person, whatever his professioi 
it, at times, has need of drawing to render his ideas more intolligibl 

The absolute necessity of this art to the civil engineer, arcliitec 1 
irpeirter, -stonemason, machinist, engraver, fresco painter, "and in fat 

every artisan, male or female, who is engaged in the construction c 
ejects comtrmmg taste with fitness, or beauty with utility, must b 
mens to all. 1 ' When still farther the scarcity of skilled artisans i 
>nsidered, and the demand for Bach, caused by our increase of median; 
il and manufacturing establishments all over the country, the utilitnria: 
ill place drawing and designing at the very head of the list of hi 
squired studies. 

Again the disciplinarian will readily admit that to draw an object on 
mst observe closely, compare patiently one part with another, judg 
:curatelyof distances and forms, all of which operations taken togethe 
rength ens-such powers of the mind as attention, perception, comparisot 
ldgment, etc., -etc. 

The -/Esthetic class has always regarded drawing as an aid in lifting th 
rind above the lower forms of enjoyment to those of a more rations 
haracter. It enables one to appreciate and enjoy with keener deligli 
he beauty of fbewiH old forest, the cliff and mountain, hill and dalt 
tkelet and river, the stars set in the arch of heaven, cloud and rainbow 

It opens new ■fields of enjoyment, new powers of comprehension, and 
roader basis for a correct, understanding and a sound judgment < 
whatever belongs to human experience." 

With these general remarks let us enter more into details. Let u 
onsider the influence of drawing upon our ordinary school work. W 
•elieve that teachers themselves, from the fact, no doubt, that thei 
.Mention has not been called to it, are not fullv impressed with the valu 
>f -drawing in'OOT elementary educational course. They do not seem t 
raderstand that it is intimately connected with all other studies, an 
nstead of robbing them of precious time, it is sharpening and toning u 
he faculties for the more ready acquirement of other knowledge. 

Reading is the key to the storehouse of knowledge in these days < 
ibraries, and roust be taught in our schools. Since all who would entt 
he temjile-wf learning must possess this key, anything that will haste 
he 'process of teaching reading should he respectfully considers* 
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>rawiirg does, assist in this process. How T In reading we are obi 

name words, which are definite forms, at sight. We recognize w< 
>y their general forms or shapes, and not by remembering that each 

1 composed of certain letters. Drawing trains the eye to dieting 
arms quickly. Therefore it has a direct influence in teaching chili 

We must teach spelling as well as reading, so long, at least, as 
iresent orthography remains in use. Good spelling depends on a f. 
aemory of forms. " All printers read proof, spell, correct typograpt 
rrors, etc., not by language, or by remembering," by the ear " wliff 
. word ends in tion or lion, or is spelled with z, t, or c, etc., but by 
,ppearances of words — by the eye instead of by rote — by form, 
anguage." " It strikes his eve as correct or incorrect, not his e 
Memory drawing educates and strengthens the power to recall forms 
hus bears directly upon the teaching of spelling. 

Writing is one of the most important of elementary subjects. Drai 
s the elder sister of writing, and they mutually aid each other, 
anie quick eye and the same skilful hand are necessary in both. 

Geography is not only a useful study but a refining one also, 
nany of us can travel over the face of the fair earth, to observe 
mrselves the shapes of continents, islands, seas, and gulfs. We i 
tudy maps. But experience teaches that gazing at maps only is not 
tuickest method of fixing the forms of countries in the memory. Nei 
8 it best to commit to memory long and tedious word description 
rapes, mountains, and courses of rivers. Sext to travelling from j 
o place and observing the situations of cities, islands, lakes, and 
courses of rivers, the best thing is to draw maps and locate these p) 
in them. The child that can sketch the course of a river or coast 
loes not need to load down its memory with a tedious description t 
orgotten when it leaves school. Hence, the best teachers teach ge< 
jliy by means of drawing. 

Drawing assists in the study of arithmetic. In the elementary si 
)f drawing many exercises are given in the division of lines and sur 
nto a certain number of parts. Such drawing lessons make exce 
)bject lessons. It is not only useful as a means of illustration to the 
Dut it cultivates the power of attention or concentration, which is L 
jensable in the study of arithmetic. The power of concentration im 
;hat of abstraction. The person who can abstract his mind from 
■minding objects and 'concentrate it upon a complex problem, and 
t there until all the different steps are reasoned out, succeeds in sol 
mch problem. The person who can only hold his attention while 
iidering half the steps fails to solve such problem. The power o! 
fraction is the chief mathematical faculty, and probably no school i 
;ise has ever been invented better calculated to lead the mind away 
:be concrete to the abstract, than that of inventive drawing, dicti 
irawing, and designing. 

Geometry is the science of form. The first step in learning geom 
s to notice the forms of things about us. Drawing forces us to n 
;orm and renders the eye quick to notice differences of form. " The 
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d step in learning geometry is to become able to imagine perfect forms 
thout seeing them drawn." Beginners in this study, without a train- 
; in drawing, generally find difficulty in realising that the lines they 
; on a flat surface represent anything but lines. They fail frequently 
see that a form or volume ia represented. Dictation drawing directly 
tivates this power of "seeing in space," so necessary to the young geo- 
:trician. 

Fhe Latin, the Greek, and other languages, in which the meaning and 
ation of words often depend on minute differences in termination or 
lection, are much more readily learned by those who have had the 
s and attention cultivated by a systematic course in drawing. 
Drawing is the handmaid to all the natural sciences. Botany, physiol- 
y, geology, natural history, etc., cannot be pursued in the best way 
thout drawing. The drawing of the leaves, stems, fruits, and flowers 
plants, the different parts of animals and the human body, serve to 
: their forms in the mind better tban it is possible to do it in any other 
ly. The observation necessary to draw a form serves to impress that 
:m in the mind and imagination, while the attempt to represent it by 
les and shadows corrects errors of observation. A description of things 
words gives the appearance of knowledge. An investigation of the 
al things yields real knowledge. Drawing forces us to this investiga- 
in. To draw a thing we must know. To know we must examine mi- 
itely. 

The close connection which we have attempted to Bhow exists between 
awing and alt school studies, may tempt some to say that any study 
dps all others. This, to a certain extent, is true. But we believe that 
> other subject than drawing, except language, is so intimately associated 
ith all legitimate school work. Drawing is a language, a universal lan- 
lage, read and understood by all mankind of whatever nationality or 
ngue. And because drawing can be used to express our thoughts, it is 
•stined to revolutionize our methods of teaching. Instead of requiring 
upils to recite in some particular language, we shall more and more 
;mand answers in this general language. 

•More generally, let us consider the influence of drawing on several 
culties of the mind. Attention, or the power of fixing the mind on 
line particular subject and holding it there, is necessary for success in 
ie pursuit of all knowledge, or for success in any department of life. 
r hen drawing is properly taught the power of attention is directly cul- 
vated. It is constantly making demands for close and continued observ- 
.ion. It requires accurate comparisons between different objects and 
ie different parts of the same object. The repeated and agreeable exer- 
se of this faculty becomes a fixed habit of the mind, in time, and is 
□consciously used in all after life in reference to all objects of investiga- 
on, to the great advantage of its possessor. 

When invention and composition in drawing, or simple designing, are 
.ugbt, as they may be in our schools, they become powerful aids in the 
lltivation of the taste, reason, and imagination. When by simple and 
regressive exercises, children discover that they have the power to re- 
range lines and forms already learned, and even to create new forma 
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ind designs, the imagination becomes active, and the 1 
iroused to greater activity in the pursuit of abstract know 

Closely allied to this is the power of conception. Chili 
:aught to remember forms, and, by re-arranging them i: 
sncoursged to form mental pictures different from what 
seen. From the formation of concepts of this kind it u 
itep to the formation of concepts in other departments of 

It is this power of conception that enables a mechanic o 
the form he would produce in the rude material in whicl 
enables the wagon-maker to see the axle-tree and other pi 
in the wood from which he makes them. By this power 
the beautiful vase in the clay before him, the stone-cutter 
form of the Ionic or Corinthian capital in a stone, and th 
the statue in the unshapely block of marble. 

The higher exercise of this power is beautifully illustra' 
dote told of Michael Angeloi As he was one day rumbling 
attire, with some friends, in an out-of-the-way street in FI 
denly turned aside to what proved to be a block of marl 
ered with dirt and rubbish, and began to work upon it to r 
in which it lay. His friends seeing nothing but a worthies 
asked him in astonishment what he was going to do with it 
an angel in the stone," was his answer, " and I must g 
had it taken to his studio, where with much patience and 
mallet and chisel, " he let the angel out." " What to others 
unsightly mass of stone, to his educated eye was the burii 
and he discovered at a glance what might be made of it. 
have put it into a stone wall ; a cartman would have usei 
or to grade the streets; but he transformed it into a ere 
and gave it ft value for a) 



Teachers sometimes urge against the introduction of dra 
is no time; We wisn it distinctly understood, however, th 
not seek admission into our schools for the purpose of dim 
ments in other branches of useful study, but as a han 
them, and as a relief from over-study. Parents sometime 
we as superintendents and teachers, have been driving 
through the mazes of reading, word method, phonic ro 
spelling, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geograj 
sons, botany lessons, physiology lessons, physics, compos 
lessons, grammar lessons, etc., etc., with a speed little, if 
dangerous to their health and constitutions. Drawing c 
increase this speed but to moderate it, by relaxing the mi 
ing and enlivening our methods of instruction ; by furni 
the hands to do while the excited brain is comparative' 
plead then for the introduction of drawing in behalf of 
our schools who are in danger of being overworked. 

Having attempted to show that the study of drawing 
for its time and cost, in its favorable influence on the St 
our schools, we shall now attempt to show that it is nc 
intide of the school-room, but that, outiide of it, it has a i 
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lost of the professions and vocations of life, and eminently deserves 
lame of " bread winner." 

e cannot introduce slioemaking, tailoring, nor any other mechanical 
i into our schools, but in the absence of these occupations, we can 
1 facility in the use of pencil, ruler, square, and compass, which we 
:ve to be an excellent preparation for the handling of the various 
: used in these vocations. It is estimated that nine-tenths of all 
iccupations into which labor is divided require a knowledge of draw- 
and that the remaining one-tenth receives the lowest wages. Every 
5 that is wall made, — " from a toy house to a cathedral, from a stove- 
to a locomotive engine— is made from a drawing." 
is generally supposed tbat not much skill is required to dig a ditch 
irow up an embankment for a railroad track. Let us for a moment 
vhat effect drawing will bave upon the work of the ditch digger or 
oad hand. If his eye and judgment have been trained by drawing, 
in dig a straighter and better ditch and do it in less time than if he 
had do instruction of this kind. Why? Because his trained eye 
at a glance just what is to be done at each particular stage of the 
(. He knows when he is digging too deep or not deep enough, and 
es no time in making mistakes to be corrected afterward. Such a 
soon shows his superiority, while his fellow -work men, with stronger 
cles it may be, but with less skill, must be content with lower wages. 
le carpenter, bridge-builder, or ship-builder, who understands draw- 
is not only able to read and understand the drawings made by others 
lis direction, but be can make them for himself, or for others, and 
lift himself above the mere drudgery of bis trade. He will be 
d upon to do the work that requires the most skill, and consequently 
commands the best wages. The way is open before him for becom- 
i skilled architect and superintendent of building construction, while 
gnorant companions continue to plod through life without any pros- 
of advancement. 

le blacksmith who can draw can also work more skilfully than he 
d without such knowledge. If any ornamental work is to be done, 
ork requiring knowledge rather than strength, he gets it, while the 
. who works by "rule of thumb" does the drudgery of his trade 
receives lower wages. He has the elements of becoming, with prae- 
and perseverance, a skilful machinist or artificer in iron, while the 
t mass of his co-laborers who neglect this means of training will go 
lounding iron aa they were taught by their ignorant masters, without 
) suspecting the reason why they are not advanced. 
"id stone-mason, or marble-cutter, who has been trained to draw, stay 
ime something more than a day laborer who lays down his zine pat- 
i, made by another, and, after marking around it, clips away the stone 
il it is the right shape. He becomes an expert carver, he originates 
igns and patterns of his own, and finds the field of sculpture open 
ire him, inviting him to partake of 'the pleasures and honors of the 
tic arte. 

he wagon-maker, the cabinet-maker, the plasterer, wood-carver, coop- 
eweller, milliner, dressmaker, the machinist, and every kind of me- 
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chonic, each And all, daily and hourly, use the same kind of 
judging of forms, lines, and curves, that a proper training in 

To sum up the whole in a few words, we live in a universe o 
We are surrounded by it on all sides. We "live, move, and 1 
being" in it. All matter has extension, the resnlt of which 
The forms of matter are infinitely varied — Some regular and son 
lar ; some simple and others very complex ; some beautiful, an 
erned by law and very interesting. In the battle for material 
we are struggling to change the form or shape of the various 
matter around us. With the exception of some very small c 
people of the world are engaged in the preparation, production 
tribution of different forms of matter. The production or pr 
of matter for use or exchange generally consists in a change ol 
Thus, the wagon-maker changes trees into wagons, the ear pen te 
thero into houses, the shipbuilder into ships; the tailor change: 
of cloth into that of garments; the brick-maker changes clay i: 
the potter changes it into useful wares, and the artist uses it to g 
to cherished conceptions. He who has the best knowledge of i 
that surround him and the greatest power to change those forn 
ing to his will is the best able to cope with his surroundings, 
render himself the fittest to survive. God is supreme over all n 
cause he can at will change its form. When "the earth wa 
form and void," he called forth the fishes in the sea, the bii 
air, and man in his own image. He who would become god-like 
and skill, must be a master of form. He must not only know fo: 
presented before him, but he must know the possibilities of 

Again in connection with the trades and professions hereti 
merated, this fact, demonstrated hundreds of times by actual ei 
should not be overlooked, that a boy who has been trained to t 
childhood, will learn any of these trades, or any other mechai 
nees, in about one-half of the time that is required by the bo; 
talent but having no previous instruction in drawing. This poin 
still more important when taken in connection with another w 
fact, that, "owing to the abandonment of the old system of a; 
ship, by which young persons were trained to become Skilful wc 
the various employments and trades, and from the bitter opp 
trades unions to the training of youth in their various occupati 
become almost impossible for a parent to procure for his chik 
industrial training as will make them skilful artisans." 

It may be said that in this enumeration of the advantages o 
to the different mechanical trades and employments, we havi 
the farmer, one of the most numerous class of all occupation 
the ambitious farmer, a skilled eye and trained hand cannot I 
A knowledge of drawing enables him the better to lay off hi 
and divide his fields. By it he plants his orchard and vines, he 
houses and barns, adapting them to their circumstances and us 
he describes in the universal language of drawing, as well as 
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ie peculiar vegetation, the name of which he does not know, and the 
d of insect which destroys his crops." By the culture it gives him, 
Will make straighter corn rows, keep his fences and gates in better 
er, and there will be an appearance of order and good taste about his 
miscs, that will not only be pleasant and gratifying to the eye, but 
I add a money value to his farm. 

gain, the farmer of fifty and twenty-five years ago cannot compete 
h the farmer of to-day. The farmer of the future must not only 
>w how to use the hoe, the plow, and the sickle, but he must be 
ugh of a mechanic and an engineer to know how to use the mower, 

reaper, the drill, and frequently the steam-engine. He may not need 

skill of the cabinet-maker, but he does need the skill to make a board 
2e, a gate, to put in a spoke, mend a strap, set up a reaper, paint a 
;on, and lay a drain. The danger of making a man " Jack-of-al I -trades 
I master of none," may be real in the case of a professional mechanic, 
. in the case of the farmer a little skill in the use of tools often makes 

difference between a clever and an awkward farmer, the difference 
ween success and failure. Many farmers will testify to the loss of 
cious hours and even days, involving partial- losses of crops, because 
liability to make simple repairs which any one might learn to make. 
hus far we have considered the practical uses of drawing, outside of 

school-room, to boys and men. Why teach drawing to girls? Most 
nen are intimately connected with housekeeping. They either keep 
lse for themselves or others, or they are called upon to decide when it 
Felt done. Much of the difference between good and bad housekeep- 

consists in the amount of taste and skill displayed in the arrangement 
urnjture, pictures, and other household effects. The woman o£ taste 
I training, though poor in this world's goods, makes a more pleasing 
. satisfying home than her rich neighbor without this culture. The 
ther trained to draw in her youth will cut out clothes for her children 
ithers, not only so as to be more pleasing, but also in a more economi- 

manner, saving both time and cloth. When drawing and designing 
■e been well taught in our schools for some time, we shall find women 
oming engravers on wood and stone, designers of ornaments for calico 
iting, for carpets, oil-cloths, wall paper, etc., and decorators of pottery 
I table ware. Thus many light employments, requiring taste and skill 
her than strength, and which have hitherto been monopolized by 
a, will be open to women. It is said that, " In London more than a 

nsand girls earn a handsome living by making designs for illustrated 
>ks, prints, etc." We are also informed that nine out of ten of the 
strations that appear in Harper's Bazar, and also many of those in 
rper's Weekly and Monthly, are drawn and engraved by women. It 
lot much more difficult to turn a vase than to draw one ; to engrave a 
f than to represent it with a pencil. Those who visited the Centennial 
hibition last summer remember the beautiful displays of decorated 
tery, — the almost numberless cases and pavilions filled with beautiful 
■es and useful wares. "Six years ago no such beautiful things were 
de in England." "All the decoration on these objects is done by 
id/' said the gentlemen who explained the process. " We made up 
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our minds at the outset that we would have no mecl 
print no patterns; and we have never made two artie 
work people — our decorators, especially — are native 1 
and nearly three-fourths of them are women." 

" About fifty young ladies are employed in these i 
well paid." 

Centennial visitors will also remember the elaborate! 
consisting of carved doors, organ and piano cases, b 
etc., from the Cincinnati School of Design for Wome: 
viting fields of usefulness and independence as thes 
energetic and capable women, who will wish to depri 
public schools of the privilege of learning to draw ? 

We might go on and multiply examples of trades at 
are directly benefited by the training that drawing gi 
enough has been said to convince most thinking perac 
not an accomplishment merely, as many suppose, hu 
practical of all the studies in common or high-school c 

Still pursuing this utilitarian phase of the subject, 
the present the advantages of drawing to the individui 
influence upon State and national prosperity. 

The history of the world is a history of conflicts, 
them have been upon fields of battle, amid the hissing 
roar of cannon. Hitherto nations have tried to exce 
invention of implements with which they might the 
eertainly cut and hew each other to pieces. They mig 
to measure each others'jpower and influence in the wc 
of vessels of war in their navies, the number of canno 
and the number of soldiers in their standing armies. 

Of late years, however, industrial conflicts, less sanf 
decisive, have been absorbing the attention of the lead 
are struggling with each other "on educational fi 
science, in art and industry," and for the supremacy 
the world. European nations have foreseen the in 
contests, and for twenty-five or thirty years have beer 
in direct preparation for these bloodless battles. ' 
have not been made by the casting of cannon, and th 
clad steamers, but by the creation of museums filled 
most costly products of industrial art; by the establi 
schools; by arming every child with a lead pencil, r 
and teaching him how to use them. It has long sine 
that "The pen is mightier than the sword," but we 
practically that "The pencil is the most efficient ally < 

In our own country we have been of necessity abso 
forests, building railroads, telegraphs, and attendinj 
ruder necessities of civilization, not omitting the accui 
Having had some success in these directions, we fi 
persons engaged in such occupations as are calculate* 
comfortable, and such as are calculated to adorn our ho 
our lives, is more rapidly increasing than the number 
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necessities. Statisticians find as a consequence that 
he cities and towns is gaining on that of the country, 
his tendency or not, we cannot prevent it so long as 
abor-saving machinery continues. Our nation as a 
jsperous if our cities and towns are prostrated, because 
lave consumers for its products. Cities and towns 
lout manufactures. Manufactures cannot exist without 
tivation of the eye, the hand, and the taste, which is 
and economically obtained through a drill in drawing. 
the manufacture the more need of drawing, and the 
e manufacture becomes to state or nation. 
•a have the advantage over ruder ones, for several 
ive the advantage in transportation. " It costs but 
skill and taste, but a great deal, comparatively, to 
e and raw material." Such manufactures have the 
they produce a better population — a better population, 
ligent — more intelligent, because artistic manufactures 
;d without intelligence. Such a population has more 
o.-t, more refinement. It has more money because it 
can spend, and does spend more for churches, schools, 
its of the mind. 

e different nations are competing with each other, and 
her's movements upon the field of art' industry, as 
y have done so on the field of battle. This matter of 
en nations is becoming of overwhelming importance. 
■plication of railroads, steamships, and telegraphs, our 
ot our neighbors only, but " the whole world beyond 
;he opposite side of the planet" Distance counts for 
' year, while skill rises in value in the same ratio. It 
mportance then, that we know what other nations and 
this matter of drawing and industrial art training. If 
armed with a revolver, you do not care to meet him 
, if armed only with a pop-gun. If European nations 
into their workshops thousands of trained artisans 
tnnot cope with them by native ability alone. We 
ir home market by tariffs. Tariffs may prevent our 
higher tastes desire, by excluding it from the market, 
irce us to buy that which our taste condemns. " There 
any country to meet foreign competition in its home 
b, to put as much taste and skill in its home nianufac- 
er puts into his." 

vhat some of the leading foreign countries are doing for 
of art manufactures. " At the Universal Exposition 
bund herself, by general consent, almost at the bottom 
; all the countries of the world, in respect of her art 
nly the United States among the great nations stood 
became alarmed at this state of affairs and appointed 
investigate the cause. She discovered that her competi- 
lore attention to industrial drawing than she had been 
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doing. She immediately established art schools all over the king 
the Exposition of 1862 she found she was making creditable ad vj 
in art manufactures. At the Paris Exposition of 1867, Engla 
among the foremost, and in some branches of manufacture diets 
most artistic nations. It was the schools of art that accompli 
great result in the period of sixteen years. " The United States 
her place at the foot of the column," and, we are sorry to say it 
too near the foot yet. 

For a hundred years or more, drawing has played an impor 
in industrial education of the French. Their wealth, accordin; 
authority, is owing principally to their drawing schools, which 
to be the main-stays of their art industry to-day. By means ol 
culture in their schools, they have raised themselves to the m 
the departments of art and art manufacture. Although France 
engaged in many costly wars, and her national debt is burden* 
surprised Germany and all the rest of the world, by paying off 
war indebtedness before it was due. How was she enabled to 
Her art manufactures are demanded by every civilized count] 
world. Her industrial products having more of taste and skii 
bulk, cost less for transportation than breadstuff's and raw n: 
hence she commands the markets of the world for just those man 
that it is to the interest of any nation to produce. A late write 
commercial department of the New York Independent says, ' 
now paying a good many millions of dollars yearly to France 
etyle in cotton goods, and calicoes may be seen lying on the same 
in our dry-goods stores, not very different in material value, wh: 
in price full five hundred per cent. It is the elegance, the 
taste, the artistic designs of French calicoes which impart t< 
value in ladies' eyes which our own calicoes do not possess, and 
be the aim of our manufacturers to compete with them either in 
or in foreign markets." 

It would be interesting to show how the remaining European ■ 
regard this matter of industrial drawing. Suffice it to say that C 
Austria, Belgium, and Russia stand in the front rank with Fri 
England white all are vying with each other for excellency in i 
art manufactures. 

This impulse in favor of educating all so as to give the seeing 
the ready hand has been wafted over the Atlantic Ocean, and h 
its first lodgment on Plymouth Rock. Massachusetts, with a n 
ing instinct as to how money is to be made, has passed a law 
requiring drawing to be taught in all her public schools, and est 
evening schools for giving instruction in drawing to all pers 
fifteen years of age. We find these evening schools filled- with ]. 
all ages from fifteen to sixty years. Even these older students i 
to learn, and as they become sensible of what they have lost, 
moan the fate that prevented their learning to draw when younj 

In the spring of 1875 the State of New York, following the ex 
Massachusetts, passed a law making drawing a compulsory stui 
law went into operation the first day of October of the same ; 
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school authorities are doing all tbey can to make the introduction of 

study universal. Within the last year we understand that Pennsyl- 
ia has been making earnest efforts for the advancement of industrial 
(ring in her common schools. 

requires no prophet to foresee what is to be the result It seems 
ost useless to say that unless the Western, Southern, and Southwest- 
States begin to meet this advanced movement in favor of drawing by 
nilar movement in our schools, these Eastern States, on account cf 
superior skill of their workmen, will bring us under a more exacting 
ute than we are at present. They will continue to send us calicoes, 
lets, furniture, and other art manufactures, which we ought to produce 
ome, and we shall continue to delve in the earth in order to produce 
raw material to send to them in exchange. We shall find that it will 
; a great deal of corn, wheat, cotton, and wool to buy a small quantity 
mnts and other finer fabrics which we consider desirable, 
'e feel that it is useless to say any more in favor of the practical and 
iplinary value of drawing. The American people are said to be emi- 
.tly practical. Hence it would seem only necessary to show them that 
ant exists in order to have it supplied. The Centennial Exhibition at 
ladelphia last year has given us a strong push in the right direction. 

have come home convinced, I have no doubt, that we are behind 
er first-class countries in the matter of art education, and that if we 
h to hold our own in the markets of the world, we must give our 
Idren the best possible advantages for training their eyes and their 
.dp. We ought to be convinced, I think, that no other subject of study 
low so much needed in our schools; that "nothing else could add 
h rapid wealth to the country — wealth of tasteful production, and 
ilth of enjoyment of tasteful products." 

et us now turn to the aesthetic phase of the subject, and contemplate 
ie of the pleasures and enjoyments that may be enlarged, if not ere- 
1, by a training in drawing. A person trained in art, in the language 
Addison, " is let into a great many pleasures that the vulgar are not 
■able of receiving. He can converse with a picture and find an agree- 
e companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a 
cription, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields 
1 meadows than another does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, 
ind of property in everything he sees, and makes the most rude, un- 
ttvated parts of nature administer to his pleasures, so that he looks 
m the world, as it were, in another light, and discovers In it a multi- 
e of charms that conceal themselves from the generality of mankind." 
lie love of the beautiful, and the desire for ornament, are as natural 
I universal as any other desire of human nature. " For some gratifl- 
ion of taste, what privations have not men submitted to, and those 
i very last of their race whom it would, be proper to call foolish or 
ionary." The universal efforts of mankind to show that " beauty of 
set and decoration are no more a luxury in a civilized state of society 
in warmth and clothing are a luxury to any state." They make mani- 
t a positive want that cannot be neglected without great injury to the 
man character. This desire is one of the earliest to manifest itself. 
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Man in a Ravage state frequently feels the need of ornom 
even before he feels the need of clothing it. This longii 
is entirely absent in none, and it grows in the same rati 
civilization. As wan advances in culture and refinemen 
satisfied with the decoration of the rude tent or wigwa 
gratification in the beauties of architecture, painting, ant 

Ideality, or a love of the beautiful, being a constit 
man's nature, we find the world affords abundant opp> 
exercise of this faculty. We are surrounded by bean 
"Nature is one vast galaxy of beauty." "All along the 
Gad has carved the forms of beauty. Every cliff, and mo 
is a statue of beauty. Every leaf, and stem, and vine, 
form of beauty. Every hill, and dale, and landscape 
beauty. Every cloud, and mist-wreath, and vapor-vai 
reflection of beauty. Every spring, and rivulet, lakelet, i 
is a glassy mirror of beauty. Every diamond, and n 
beach, is a mine of beauty. Every sun, and planet, and 
face of beauty. All along the aisles of earth, all ove 
heaven, all through the expanses of the universe, are a 
and infinite profusion, the life-gems of beauty." " Fron 
plays its little frolic in the sunbeam, to the world that 1 
sapphire spaces of the firmament, are visible the ever-vai 
the enrapturing spirit of beauty." And yet these enchi 
beauty are a comparatively sealed-book to the great m 
We are made conscious of all this beauty only by met 
noblest of the senses. Ruskinsays: "The more I think 
conclusion more impressed upon me, that the greatest 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, and to 
in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk to one 1 
thousands can think to one who can see." 

Something more than eyes are necessary, however, tt 
Right seeing comes from training. Anything that culti' 
of correct vision really enlarges the world for us, for i 
seen or perceived by us might as well not exist, so 
concerned. Drawing is a means to open our blind eyes 
of nature and art which surround us, in the greatest p 
which many of us are entirely unconscious. It brings 
with nature in her most pleasing and elevating aspect ; ar 
elder scripture, writ by God's own hand," we are led tc 
nature up to nature's God." Cousin says: "God is neo 
reason, the ultimate foundation, the completed ideal of a 
is the marvellous beauty that Diotim.ua had caught a glim 
paints to Socrates in the ' Banquet ' : 

"'Eternal beauty, unbegotten and imperishable, exe: 
as well as increase, which is not beautiful in such a part ; 
another, beautiful only at such a time, in such a place, ir. 
beautiful for some, ugly for others, beauty that has no si 
visage, no hands, nothing corporeal, which is not such a 
a particular science, which resides not in any being diffe 
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a earth, or the heavens, or any other thing, which is 
ul and invariable by itself, in which all other beauties 
h a way, nevertheless, that their birth or their destruc- 
lishes nor increases, nor in the least changes it! * * 
rriveat this perfect beauty, it is necessary to commence 
of this lower world, and, the eyes being filed upon the 
to elevate ourselves unceasingly toward it by passing, 
ough all the degrees of the scale, from a single beautiful 
i two to all others, from beautiful bodies to beautiful 
beautiful sentiments to beautiful thoughts, until from 
it we arrive at the highest thought, which has no other 
autiful itself, until we end by knowing it as it is itself.' " 
youth who has been properly trained in drawing and 

learned to love the beautiful forms that everywhere 
e may say, in the language of another, that "God's 
it— all of the divine offerings in the natural world— will 
asts, and when the white vail of flesh standing between 
ifter falls away from him into the bosom of demanding 
11 keep her seat in the mysterious intelligence he calls 

them sacred to him forever." 



tiawillon: — I am heartily in sympathy with the views 
ibject of such vast importance, of so much practical 
iuch value to the state and nation, deserves careful 

itors, after having studied the school system of other 
that drawing should form a part of the course of study 

tginning has been made in our larger cities; the smaller 
to ascertain the best means of introducing and studying 
hat we have no time or place for it. I believe that 
should be made for it in our schools, 
ed that but few pupils can draw, and that it is not wise 
joys for artisans in our schools. The same objection 
inst any study in our course. I believe that the statistics 
se work in drawing, where it has been systematically 
are with the work in any other branches. In examining 
ral of our schools (every pupil being represented), the 
xceeded my anticipations. If we can enable our pupils 
stand in the trades which they may pursue, it is our 
Pupils should be able not only to draw, but to read 
ference to ornamental drawing it has been wisely said 
or apprentice, or a man, or a boy, who can sit down 
;opy a picture, or a beautiful landscape, or the head of 
accomplishment that is of little worth to himself or to 
but if he can readily pencil or sketch a machine, or 
ir design the workmanship which he wishes to have 
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constructed, if he has learned drawing, not only pictorial Ian; 
can express himself, and can understand the thought ai 
in that language, he has acquired an art of inestimat 
condition, profession, or pursuit, in which he can be enj 



AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 O'CLOCK P. M 

E. 0. Vaile, of Cincinnati, read a paper on ths 

' SPELLING REFORM. 

The question of amending and simplifying English orl 
point where it can no longer he classed among the 
abominable propositions of fanatics and lunatics. Whf 
scholarship, and authority, and number of the men wh 
favor of reform, it seems the height of rashness for ar 
voice in argument against the movement. 

At the head of the list of out-spoken advocates of the 
the most distinguished philologist of his age, Max Mil 
Sanscrit and .Comparative Philology, in the University 
essay upon the subject a year ago, in the Fortnights 
most able and weighty argument that has yet appeared 
eminence in some respects, and heartily sympathizing 
ment, stands one of the foremost of England's scholai 
her greatest statesman, Wm. E. Gladstone. In so many 
those interested in this question to busy themselves i 
what way opinion can be brought to bear on the matter, 
supporters are many names inferior only to these aire 
* Alexander Sain, whom I need not describe to this audie: 
most eminent philosophers and educationists of our time ; 
Prof, of History and Art of Education in the University 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Richard Morris, Rev. W. W. Skeat, Ge 
many others whom you would recognize not only as i 
the English language, but also as most profound stude 
and literature. Besides these, of persons distinguished 
another, there is Charles Reed, the honored cbairmai 
School Board, Otto Trevelyan, the nephew and biogra 
Lord Macaulay, Charles Mackay, the poet, Helen Tayloi 
London School Board, and distinguished for her attain 
her relation to the late John Stuart Mill, Dr. Morell and 
H. M's inspectors of schools. Dr. Morell being high in r 
and scholar. These persons are all living, I believe ; bu 
to he found already in the records of distinguished Engl 
same list must be added the names of two of England's 
Dr. Thirl wall, eminent as the historian of Greece, and 
statesman and novelist. Dr. Thirlwall said : — " I look upo 
system of spelling, if an accidental custom may be so ca 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, ea.ua 
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immon sense. " Lord Lytton declared:— "A more lying, 
izle-headed deluaion than that by which we confuse tbe 
if truth in our accursed system of spelling was never 
! father of falsehood. How can a system of education 
;ins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the sense of 
o eontradict?" 

187B, and after a long debate, the London School Board, 
□ 6, passed a resolution declaring it desirable that the 
lid be moved to issue a Royal Commission for considering 

of reforming and simplifying our method of spelling. 
a to secure the co-operation of other Boards in a joint 
apartment of Education. Favorable replies were received 
boot-boards, including those of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
, and others. 

r force to the movement, a call was issued for a general 
ndon of all persons interested in the matter. It met on 
The call was signed by 78 persons such as I have 
rof. Mas Miiller heading .-the list. The report of the- 
jlished in the London papers, the Times devoting nearly 
t. The Society of Arts offered its rooms for the accom- 
Conference. The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
ilology, Oxford University, was president of the meeting. 
i passed declaring the importance of taking some steps 
spelling, and a deputation was appointed to bring the 
ention of the Governor. 

for some revision of English orthography has been urged 
ite years at meetings of the National Society for the 
cial Science, of tbe London Philological Society, and of 
receptors. The National Union of Elementary Teachers 
5 of April last year, passed a resolution declaring reform 
id calling upon the Government to appoint a commission 
e matter. 

it most eminent philologists are decidedly in favor of 
Whitney, of Yale, Prof. March, of Lafayette, and Prof. 
he University of Pennsylvania, have each published 
sees in support of phonetic spelling, as did also the' late 
' Yale. The Legislatures of Massachusetts and of Con- 
pointed committees to consider the feasibility of printing 
i reformed spelling. The American Philological Associa- 
.11 four most eminent philologists, has for several years, 
ie way or another, the necessity of an improved mode of 
pear at the Centennial, an International Convention of 
Spelling Reform was held, and a permanent organization 
mown as the Spelling- Reform Association. Of this 
•i. March, of Lafayette College, is President The Viee 
?rof. Whitney, Prof. Haldeman, W. T. Harris, Superin- 
aols, St. Louis, C. K. Nelson, of St. John's College, 
ines, Liverpool, and Eliza Burns, New York. A page is 

Association in the New-England Journal of Education. 
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Thus stands the movement to-day in England ai 
States. Many, and most eminent scholars are activ 
change in the spelling of the English language, and t 
and more inclined to give ear to the discussion. 

There is no subject in which teachers are more 
than this, of simplifying English orthography. It is a 
pre-eminently in the interests of education. We ha 
to wield a strong influence either for or against the ir 
it is quite unnecessary to make any apology for aski 
some of your time at this meeting to the consideratior 
subject. 

I am not before you as an ardent spelling-reform 
which remains to be overcome will not justify any 
tions. Neither do I ask you to waste time in die 
particular scheme or schemes of phonetic spelling, 
hopeful features of the movement to-day is the fact t.h 
or schemes are not now in the foreground. The fiel 
whether Pitman's, or Ellis's ; or Jones's, or Dr. Hil] 
plan shall be adopted. The spirit of the fanatic and t 
it ever existed in this discussion, is gone, or at least, i 
particular solution of the problem is persistently . 
attention to-day. The men who now are foremost 
difficulties, the importance, and the magnitude of the 
about to attack. It is a question that concerns millii 
speakers, and is designed to affect millions yet to com.' 
with the deepest prejudice of our nature, — reverenc 
fashion of our mother- tongue. 

This is a practical question, and should be settled b 
considerations. Mere theory and sentiment should 
the discussion. Men do well to submit their propo 
with modesty ; and the greatest promise for the future 
conviction, that the best way will, in time, lie plain b 
seek for it by earnest effort and discussion. That the 
for this faith, that the path will open if we but pref 
seen in this fact. Out of previous discussions one di 
seems established. The conviction seems- clear and 
reformed spelling must use the old letters. Even ! 
Phonetic Journal, admits in substance that it is now 
common letters, either singly or in combination, mi 
symbols of the new spelling. 

Dismissing all matters of detail and leaving to fut 
solution of the various difficulties of a practical nal 
themselves, let me ask your attention now to the iir; 
are all old ones, both for and against the proposed ref 

"What! says our conservative friend, "is our na 
be thrown away ? Are our libraries, bursting witt 
papers, to be counted as so much rubbish ? Are the 
now represented in type and plates to shrink to the fe 
would pay for these type and plates as mere metal ? 
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rued with bo much trouble? Must we and pur elde: 

seats in the primary school again? Is business to to 
ience put under arrest while we are learning the nev 
e to surrender all the associations, and to sacrifice al 
i the grand old structure, the English tongue ? Are wt 
aerations the privilege of reading our English classic 
rm ? Will you force the boys and girls of the futun 
America to have lexicon in hand, when they rea( 

Milton, and Burns, and Irving, and Longfellow, a i 
tad Horace, and Virgil, and Cicero? Shall the futun 
nship with the glorious past of English literature ? " 
arguments are more eloquent than reasonable. The; 
int statements of the difficulties. Such consequence: 
entered. 

let, it may as well be admitted once for all, that the 
is something. Who ever heard of a reform that die 
3e? Reform is Impossible without sacrifice. But thi 
ie so great as many persons suppose. 
at no reform can succeed that is not more or lesi 
iual. The new spelling must be such that it can b( 
rho have learned the old ; and on the other hand i 
children when taught the new, can master, if desira 
at too much labor. Children must not be required ti: 
ethod, and adults need not be expected to write in tht 
nay be the character of the new system, the old an< 
lain in .use side by side for a time. Of course then 
nvenience attending such a transition. How could i 
it it cannot be very great. 

ig will look odd, indeed, and in this would be tht 
ur hesitation, rather than in the actual inconvenience 
~ ladies should suddenly appear before us in the styh 
hey are to wear five years from now. Would we noi 
us! ' and almost give them the cut direct?" Odditj 
eat of force against the use of anything, 
natter of expense? It is true that in a few generation; 
! in English literature would appear in new editiom 

spelling. That vast stock of books which are worth 
t worth the expense of putting them in the new dress 
>d upon the upper shelves, opening only at the biddinj 
jr the etymologist. What of it ? This change woulc 
in one year, nor in twenty years. And do you suppose 
ffer from the change? Look at the number of aev 

go into use every year supplanting old ones an< 
seless. Consider how many machines and utensils an 
ock every month, simply because something better i 
et Does capital suffer? Certainly it does. But whi 
an argument against the selling of improved sewing 
j, and stoves? The answer is, the community i, 
new invention, and that is sufficient. Now in the* 
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ious departments of manufacturing the simple march of p 
dersasmuch capital worthless an will be damaged by the refi 

lling. Type and presses will not be touched. Nothing would 1 
iieless except the plates ; and they would become so only by deg 
iw in a year. But as a compensation for this, the saving in proc 
uld in a few years more than make good the loss of plates, i 
matter of inconvenience and expense attending the reform vei 
ieed is to be said against it. 

Jow comes the objection that we shall forfeit onr birthright 
ry of English classics. Auk yourselves wherein consists this g 
■ mother-tongue of which we say so much? Does it lie me 
! appearance of the page? Or does it lie in "the thoughts that I 
1 words that burn"? What is the English language? Is 
ich we see ? or that which we hear? Our language is that wi 
er ; it is speech, not spelling. The sacred majesty which we 
3 not in the written word, but in the spoken sound. Writing 
! handmaid of speech. How it is not speech, hot the mere B 
speech that is involved. When yon take from your book-cai 
iy of Shakespeare, if you should find all the silent letters o 
ividing your eye should be accustomed to the change, would t 
n any less the matchless, the divine Shakespeare that he ia t 
e spelling reform proposes to touch nothing that is sacred 
glish language or in English literature. 

'robably no argument did so much twenty years ago to ch 
>gress of reform, as the argument that phonetic spelling wo 
oy the historical and etymological character of the languagi 
swer to this is just beginning to work its way. Suppose pi 
illing should destroy the historic character of our language. 1 
Did not the Reformation destroy the historic character of 1 
3h church? Did not the American Revolution destroy the 1 
wacter of the American colonies? Can any such sentimental 
;e outweigh the practical advantages of these revolutions? I 
iny value in the historic element it lies only in its power to 
casing associations in the minds of the learned, of those n 
eady more or less familiar with the sources from which oui 
ne. The relative number of these persons is very small, 
relations are an aristocratic luxury, and by no means a popula 
Such a satisfaction is a supremely selfish one, and most u 
rained at the expense of the convenience and advantage of th 
blic of writers and speakers." "Language is not made for s 
d etymologists ; and if the whole race of English etymologis 
illy to be swept away by the introduction of spelling reform, I 
rs Max Miiller, " they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing 

Hut is it true that the historical continuity of the English langi 
as that continuity goes, would be broken by the adoption of i 
filing? Would the trade of the etymologist be gone forevei 
it philologists say " No," emphatically and unanimously. 
[f the etymological connection is seen between gentlemanly an< 
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nanlike, why should not the connection just as plainly i 
.yllable were written li instead of lyt If we feel that t 
ring and brought, buy and bought, belong together, whj 
t less if we wrote thot, brot, and bott Because the I tali. 
jc they less aware than the English that they have 
j&tin philosuphuf, and the Greek (ptkoootpozt If we wri 
iot in phantom ? If we can endure / in frenzy and _i>. 
lot in phrenology f A language which tolerates vial fo: 
ifaiver at filosofer. (Mailer.) What has been lost in lea 
;uch words as honor, doctor, and error f Does not the 
enow as well that they came to us through the French f 
f the u were retained to tell the tale? In our word 
pelling has almost supplanted the so-called historical 
ind is the etymologist any the worse for it? 

In the next place, as the science of etymology will 
ured by a phonetic system, how will it be with the his 
the language? Let me ask, What do you mean by histc 
what sense can the present spelling of English be called 

We now write pleasure, measure, and feather; but nt 
in Spenser's time, these word's were spelt plemre, mi 
Tyndale wrote /rule. They had dett, where we have del 
lisappeared before the word was borrowed from the Fn 
likewise re- introduced in doubt. But the p wasnot restori 
t has the same right us 6 in doubt. Likewise the wok 
the Latin p, but deceit does without it. Tung and y 
Spenser, are more historical than our tongue and youi 
write scent when even Milton wrote tent? Why ache i 
apeare's aket These examples might be multiplied i 
enough have been given, I trust, to show that our p 
spelling cannot honestly be called historical. 

How is it, then, in regard to its etymological characte 
If we are to write etymologically, we must write instead 
which would be no more troublesome than sword. 
would be better than woman : godspel than gospel ; and m 
orchard. Could is written with an I in analogy to would 
while the I is justified in would from will, and in shouh 
English gives no trace of an J for could. The old form v 
we use, therefore, is neither phonetic nor etymologici 
whole the w is a misspelling, — the word in the Gothic ; 
having not the least trace of a w. If we wrote etymoloj 
write bridegroom, without the last r, since groom is a m 
Anglo-Saxon guma, a man. Instead of purge we should 
do in disburse; and we should have an h before all sai 
ring, roof, roost. 

But not only is there complete uncertainty in what • 
call the historical and etymological character pi our I 
actually defending many downright blunders, under the 
are preserving our English speech in its purity. The g ii 
foreign has no business there, since the words have not] 
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iqtA reign. Milton wrote sovran, and Oli 
The majority of us, no doubt, would ma 
b made up of the two words shame an 
!, or shame in the face. In fact, the w( 
r as steadfast, the Old English being shan 
ic h in aghast, unless to remind us of gko 
>re frightful. The 8 in island owes its or: 
le word has some connection with the w 
the A. S. e&land, waterland. The spelli: 

you will look into this matter, I am si 
d how much mere chance, ignorance, a 
iat which we now cherish as a precious 1 
ological character of onr spelling is mon 

Muller : — " If anybody will tell me at i 
mological spelling to begin, whether al 
iOO A. ]>., I am willing to discuss the qt 
say that etymological spelling would pi 
i phonetic spelling, even if we were t< 
30 years back." 

se replies ought to be conclusive against 
lonetic spelling would force us to lose sig) 
■ words. 1st. If such were to be the e 
ainst the reform, since the object of Ian 
of the masses, and not to aid the etuder 
i. A large part of what we call the histt 
' of the language is a matter of error or 
1st, what there is of historical CQntinui 
iveness in the forms of onr words, woulc 
light extent, if stall: while for the gre 
speakers, that is, for those who know an< 
ind origin of our words, there would be : 
we are now considering the main stay o 
mi, another consideration should be pre 
sive upon this point, 
lonents seem to imagine that the mom 
ling all the old literature is to be blotted o 
z the case al nil. Of the English languaf 
, since from before the time of King A 
quantities of literature which have be 
jnturies, there would foe most abunda 
e present condition of our language. 
to assert that the etymologist of the ful 
sing his trail when pursuing a fugitive r< 
more, and yie climax of the answer ti 
'The chief difficulty with these old mc 
atrations of the history of the language 
regardful of the phonetic principle. T 
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mi-Saxon period (1150-1250) is of little value for its matter. But as a 
guistic monument it is of the highest value, from the fact that its 
thor was a phonetic fanatic, and wrote his tedious poem in a consiat- 
; mode of spelling of his own, and thus throws a vast amount of light 
:>n the condition of the spoken language of his time." — Whitney. 
'rof. March, in his address as President of the American Philological 
aociation, in 1874, makes this assertion, and it cannot be disputed, 
i changeless orthography destroys the material for etymological study, 
1 written records are valuable to the philologist just in proportion as 
y are accurate records of speech as spoken from year to year." Thus, 
he would-be friends of the etymologist, wish to do him the greatest 
ury possible; if they wish to increase his tabor in the future by 
iold, and then to make that labor worthless, all they have to do is to 
>w the divergence to continue to increase between our written and 
tken language; — to prevent the adoption of a phonetic syBtem of 
lling. On the other hand, if they wish to be of infinite service to the 
dent of language in the centuries to come, as the author of the Ormu- 
i has done the greatest service for the student of to-day, they will 
«me advocates of the phonetic- reform. 

mother objection to phonetic spelling can soon be disposed of. It 
aid then be impossible by the eye to discriminate between words 
ich are pronounced alike but have a different spelling and meaning; 
example, meet, neat, and mete; to, too, and two. Plow little we 
liy depend upon this difference will be seen when we consider how 
uy cases there are in which words of different meanings are spelled 
1 pronounced alike, and yet without causing us the slightest trouble, 
: have fou nd, to find, to establish, and to mold or cast ; cleave, to stick 
ether, and to part asunder ; bear, bruin, and to carry ; box, a chest, a 
p, to sail round, a seat in the theatre, the drivers seat on a coach, and 
ind of wood. Who is ever puzzled for a moment to know how to 
ierstand these words. It is the connection of the word, and not its 
m, upon which the mind rests for its interpretation. Bight, rite, write, 
1 wright all sound alike; and if in the hurry of conversation we have 
trouble in deciding what is meant, how could there be any danger in 
: slow process of reading a sentence ? We really have not the slightest 
id of these homonymous words, and could well spare them. 
: have thus indicated the character of the answer which philologists 
urn to these two main arguments; that the spelling reform would 
itroy the science of etymology and take away all historical associations, 
ery item given is drawn or quoted from the highest authority. Nothing 
i been advanced upon my own investigation or conclusions. 
Jow, are not these answers most satisfactory and triumphant ? If you 
.1 look into the matter you will find that all of these learned arguments 
linst phonetic spelling amount to nothing. There is absolutely but 
a argument against it; and that is one worthy of most respectful 
ention, and of more candid presentation than any anti-reformers have 
mght it worth while to give to it. That argument is not one of principle 
all, but of pure and simple conservatism. The language is ours ; we 
re learned it With all of its imperfections, it accomplishes its 
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purpose. We have become bo accustomed to its anc 
nave ceased to trouble us, it may be. This argument it 
has weight ; and there is no other one to stand by its sit 

Admitting this argument, the question reduces to t 
vantages to be gained sufficient to justify us in ^ttempi 
a system every item of which Is consecrated by usage i 
predilection ? 

Time permits me to mention but a few of the arguirn 
simplification of our spelling. 

In the first place there is the practical inconvenient 
both in learning and using the language. This is one ■ 
matters, and appeals especially to us as teachers. And 
come so accustomed to the burden that we hardly rea' 
our learning time is taken up with mastering orthograj 
We do not realize how much harder it is for us to lean: 
the first place ; and then how much harder it is for us t< 
readily and correctly, than it would be if we wrote as ^ 
a relief it would be if we were sure of the pronunciati( 
we meet, and of the spelling of every word we wish to 
time and patience would be saved' in the school-room 
and spelling-lessons could become things of the past ! 

Then look also at the difficulties which foreigners en 
to acquire our language. " The English language, from 
its grammatical structure, would be one of the easiest 
learn If it were not for its abominable spelling. As it i 
acquire the spoken tongue by month and ear; or he 
written tongue by grammar and dictionary. But in 
tongue being learned, the other tongue will be almost . 
as if he had never heard or seen its counterpart. 
acquire two different Languages." — Whitney. The educa 
men and the Indians in our own country is hindered 
spelling more than by any other one cause. The aprea 
language in China and Japan is greatly retarded by 
Missionaries complain that the missionary work of the' 
by our irregular spelling. If we wish the English Ian 
and to become the world-language, we have no right tc 
posterity, as Prof. Whitney says, with such a millstone s 

2d. We may laugh as we will at this matter of s] 
expressed in dollars and cents; but this pecuniary ai 
means an insignificant one. In the first place consider 
below the high school grades have to spend from \ to 
teaching our children to read and spell. These teacher 
to 60 dollars per month. On the lowest estimate, the 
$50 per year, in the case of every teacher, for the drill 
and spelling, of which work, at least fa is made necesss 
and irregular orthography. In Cincinnati there are 500 
this estimate will apply. There yon have $25,000 pet 
way that is unnecessary, and which might be saved oi 
good account. There are, at least $15,000,000 spent in c 
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r in the effort to teach a 'system of spelling that is false ; in which 
fcead of utilising natural forces, and proceeding according to the current 
the child's common sense, we labor directly against it. And to make 
matter worse, when the money is spent, and the instruction given, 
children after all are not enabled to read and spell their own language, 
'hen look at the matter of printing. Upon the most moderate reform, 
itting simply silent and unnecessary letters, about 7 per cent of the 
nber of letters is saved, consequently saving 7 per cent of the cost of 
e-setting and book-making. We look upon 7 per cent as a good rate 
in investments. Is it not worth while to attend to it here? Suppose 
,000,000 is the annual COflt of production in book making (that is 
tainly low), and there would be a saving of $1,060,000. Suppose 
rspapers and periodicals cost $50,000,000 per annum. Here would be 
iving of $3,500,000. But more than this. All this matter has first to 
written ; and here our 7 percent saving must come into the account 
in. Is there not something in this dollar-and-cent view of the case 
rth considering? 

. In the third place, a consistent spelling would awaken and educate 
phonetic sense of the community. " As things are now, the English 
aker comes to the study of a foreign written language at a disadvantage 
en compared with 'those to whom other tongues are native. He has 
■a accustomed to regard it as only natural and proper that any given 
nd should be written in a variety of ways, and that any given sign 
>uld possess a number of different sounds. It requires a special 
ication to give him an inkling of the truth that every letter of onr 
habet had originally, and still preserves in the main outside of our 
n language, a single unvarying sound. That the phonetic sense of the 
□munity needs training, there is no better evidence than the fact that 
English speaker has his sense of the fitness of things so debauched 
a vicious training, that be is capable of regarding an historical spelling 
preferable to a phonetic spelling; that he can possibly think it better 
write our words as we imagine somebody else pronounced them a long 
le ago, than as we pronounce them ourselves." — Whitney. 
. Instead of a phonetic spelling contributing to the alteration and 
nage of the language, as is charged, " it would exert a conserving in- 
ence and tend to uniformity and fixedness of pronunciation. So loose 
1 uncertain is now the tie between writing and utterance, that existing 
ferences of pronunciation hide themselves under the cover of an or- 
igraphy which fits them all equally well. The largest part of our con- 
vative force is spent upon the visible form alone. We do not give 
lcbheed to the audible form. We have spelling matches in abundance 
t not pronunciation matches. Whereas if the spelling and the pronun- 
tion were more strictly in accord, every effort to preserve the spelling 
iuld likewise tend to perpetuate the pronunciation. A phonetic orthog- 
>hy would become an authoritative and intelligible standard of pro- 
ncUtion, and thus directly tend to remove the more marked differ- 
ces of usage between cultivated speakers of different localities." Thus, 
onetic spelling, instead of having a destructive tendency, would oper- 
) as a protector and preserver of our English tongue. 
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5. In the fifth place, looking at this matter in a strictly ex 
point of view, there is an argument more serious than all pthci 
the actual mischief done by subjecting young minds to the illi 
tedious drudgery of learning to read and write English as spel 
ent. Everything they have to learn in spelling and pronun 
irrational ; one rule contradicts another, and each statement 
accepted simply on authority, and with a complete disregard of 
rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and whicl 
highest function of education to awaken by every kind o: 
exercise. "I know," continues Max Miiller, "there are pei 
can defend anything, and who hold that it is due to this very 
that the English character is what it is; that it retains t< 
authority ; that it does not require a reason for everything ; a 
does not admit that what is inconceivable is therefore impossib 
English orthodoxy has been traced back to this hidden source 
accnstomed to believe that t-h-o-u-g-k is though and that th-r 
through, will afterwards believe anything." Does not Lord Ly 
this stand-point, express the matter most justly when he ch: 
our system as a "lying, roundabout, puzzle-headed delusion, 
the clear instincts of truth, and bone of the Devil "11 will nol 
that this system is responsible for all the lying we encountei 
believe that, in a large measure, it is responsible for the puz; 
children who are such a common product in our schools. It 
said by an eminent speaker in the London Conference, May 2 
person in full possession of his faculties, and in full exerc 
common sense, could spell the English language. " The chil 
no trust in the symbol — he cannot believe his eyes ; he a 
trust in the sound, he cannot believe his ears." Many a tru 
defend himself, if he but understood his case. No child can fli 
in doing that which, contradicts his natural instincts and I 
analogy. If his common sense must be left outside of the sc' 
door, what child is not justified in staying outside that he 
company with his birthright. We pretend that the main 
education is to develop the reasoning powers; to impart the 
forming judgments. And yet how the very first subject that 
belies our pretense and our purpose. There is no attainment 
acquire as learning to read ; and there is nothing which has so 1 
for us as a means of sound mental discipline. 

{Concluded in October number.) 
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Wb publish in this issue part of the proceedings of the July meet- 

ng of the Ohio Teachers' Association. The remaining part we expect 
j publish next month. On account of the space occupied by these pro- 
eedings we shall be compelled to defer until November the usual variety 
[ editorials, educational intelligence, personals, book notices, etc. 

The meeting of Jhe National Educational Association at Louisville, 

'.j., August 14, 15 and 10, was a decided success. Although the mem- 
ership was not large, yet the meetings of the Departments were better 
nd more equally sustained than at any preceding meeting. The weather 
'as pleasant and the general meetings well attended. The most note- 
'Orthy and novel exercise was the address of Pres. J. D. Runkle, on "The 
lussian System of Mechanic- Art Education as applied in the Massachu- 
;tts Institute of Technology." It was a new revelation. A whole after- 
oon was devoted, in the Department of Industrial Education, to this 
ddress and its discussion. A strong effort will be made to have the 
olume of proceedings ready for distribution by the time of the winter 
leetings of State Associations. Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio, was 
lected President, the Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, of Kentucky, first Vice- 
resident, and W. D. Henkle, of Salem, Ohio, and J. Ormond Wilson, of 
Washington, D. C-, re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. The next meet- 
lg of the Association will most probably be held either in Philadelphia 
r St. Louis. In a vote in the Board of Directors, a majority of those 
resent favored St. Louis. As the Association was organized in Phila- 
elphia in 1857, and has never met the second time in any place, it is 
oped that when it is twenty-one years old it will return to Philadelphia. 
nother reason for this is the cordial and numerous invitations received 
om different bodies in Philadelphia, and the fact that no invitations were 
iceived from St. Louis direct. The Association met in 1871 in St. Louis 
id was received grandly, and therefore, it does not seem to be judicious 
i return so soon to the city without a very pressing invitation from the 
ty direct. The energetic State Superintendent, the Hon. R. D.Shannon, 
ho tendered the invitation no doubt felt sure the Association would be 
elcome. We feel, however, that it would be pecuniarily best for the 
seoeiation to meet next time in Philadelphia. The Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
1am has expressed himself as confident that 1,000 members would be 
□rolled next year if the Association should meet in Philadelphia. In 
iew of the crippled condition of the Association as to its publication 
ind, we hope the executive committee will decide to go to Philadelphia, 
lready some of those who voted for St. Louis have, for sufficient reasons, 
ranged their preferences to Philadelphia. 

PERSONAL, 

S. C. Derby is the new President of Antioch College. 

The Rev. J. B. Smith is now President of Farmers' College. 

25 
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Moeis Merrill has been elected Head Master of the Boat 

School. 

Mrs. M. J. Pylb teaches botany and natural science in 

College. 

J. A. Pittsfobd, of Mt. Blanchard, has taken unto himse 

Sit felix. 

P. R. Mills is Superintendent of the' Public Schools 

Winchester. 

The Rev. Dr. L. R. Fisk, of Detroit, has been elected Pre 

Albion College. 

J. D. Luse teaches music in the Public Schools of Norwa 

ind Moii roe ville. 

Olivia T. Alderman has been re-employed ae teacher in t 

High School of Eaton, Ohio. 

Alexander Macleod of the province of Ontario, ti 

Public Schools for 48 years. 

Mary E. Gastman; of Oberlin, has accepted the Princij 

Warren (Ohio) High School. 

Peter Stewart of the province of Ontario, is a pension' 

teacher who is 92 years of age. 

Horace Hears is Principal of the Public Schools at Col 

Ohio. He has two assistants. 



J. B. Reynolds, of Louisville, has been elected Princip 

Boys' High School in New Albany, Indiana. 

Ella Eabhart has changed the place of her labor from th' 

High School to the Columbus High School. 

R. W. Sadler, a law student of Akron, has accepted the 1 

ship of the Public Schools of Bedford, Ohio. 

Frank M. Cunningham bas been re-employed at Gennto 

He has already taught two years in that place. 

E. W. Porter has been elected Principal of the Public S 

Newton, (Post-ofBce Raymond,) Union County. 

Miss Abby A. Judson has taken charge of the Pr 

Department of Farmers' College at College Hill. 

Fannib E. Goff, of Cleveland, has been employed as t* 

Drawing and Penmanship in the Canton Schools. 

Wilbur B. Markle, of Columbus, has accepted a pc 

Assistant in the Warren High School. Salary $650. 

Samuel Major continues in charge of the Public Si 

Greenfield, Ohio. Salary $1,200. This is his fourth year. 

N. M. McLaughlin who superintended the schools of Ma 

last year, has taken charge of the schools at Harmar, Ohio. 
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Nborn Tknnky, of Williams College, Mass., author of 
gy, died suddenly near Buchanan, Mich., July 9th. 
lbn, who graduated from Western Reserve College last 
h languages in Grand- River Institute, at Austinburg. 
stcott, of the Chicago High School, has been employed 
jnt of the Public Schools of Racine, Wis. Salary $2,000. 
.her, who resigned his position as Superintendent at 
sr the legal profession, has taken up his abode in Columbus. 
e Lay continues as Superintendent of the Public Schools 
ston, Ohio, and John Holmes as Principal of the Grammar 

>rgan has taken the Principalship of the second school 
ton, Ohio. Mr. Morgan taught in Dayton about a dozen 

.obby, of Davenport, Iowa, has a course of five lectures on 
Reformers," which be delivers for $50 if given within a 

jHNSon, so long Principal of the Orwell Normal Institute, 
n Principal of the Lake-Shore Seminary, at North East, 

. Andrew P. Hepburn has been elected President of 
ge, N. C. He once acted as President of Miami University 

Food, for the last two years Superintendent of the Public 
m, Ohio, has taken charge of one of the Ward Schools of 
ndiana. 

jkett, formerly a teacher of the B Grammar School in 
is taken charge of the Public Schools of South Haven, 
try $900. 
Davis, a graduate of the National Normal School, at 
has taken the Principalship of a Normal School at Inland, 
r, Ohio. 

ho, formerly a teacher in Mr. Taylor's school in Beaver, 
)ded N. M. McLaughlin as Superintendent of the Public 

NYDEH, late Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

o, has accepted the Superintend ency of the Public Schools 

io. Salary $1,000. 

gner, for eight years Principal of the Public Schools of 

>, and member of the Board of School Examiners, is. now 

e Lithopolis Schools. 

bsuthers, for the last two years Superintendent of the 

of Chillicothe has entered upon his duties as Superintend- 

lic Schools of Salem, Ohio. 

. Jackson, author of works on Conic Sections, Optics, ^ 

1 Trigonometry, and for fifty-one years a professor in Union 

died about two months ago. 

French and Miss Randolph who have for several years 

i New Brunswick, N. J., have moved it to Baltimore, Md. 

address is 21 South Broadway. 
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C. C. Douor.As continues in charge of the 

Leetonia, Ohio, and Win. C. Wood, who graduated fr 
School, has succeeded J. E. Morris in the High School 

J. J. Burns, Superintendent of the Public Hcho 

Ohio, is the Democratic nominee for the office of Sta 
Common Schools. J. F. Lukens, of Kent, is the Repn 

A. B. Stutzman, who presided over the Medini 

Institute last month, is one of the County Examiners, 
by those whose judgment is excellent, as an efficient t 

O. E. Latham has taken charge of the Public I 

ville, Ohio. About five years ago he graduated fro 
High School and in June laat from the University of '. 
Course 1. 

' Henry Newton, a graduate of the Columbia St 

professor elect of Mining Engineering in the Ohic 
Mechanical College, oied at Deadwood, August 5. He 
Black Hills. 

G. W. McGiNNis conducted a successful Nc 

Coshocton, in the summer vacation. He is pronounc 
entae a "live worker," having secured an attendan 
times as large as that of last year. 

The Rev. James E. Gilbert, of Lexington, Ky., 

of one of the Dayton (Ohio) School Districts, has beei 
of the Ohio Wesleyan Female College. Hr. Gilbei 
engaged chiefly in Sunday -School work. 

D. D. Pickett, Superintendent of the Public S 

has been made a Ph. D. by Alfred College, N. Y. (Mi 
a D. D. from the time he was named.) He graduated 
in 1S46 and from Union College in 1849. 

Julia Wheatley, formerly a teacher in the Mei 

and latterly a resident of Danville, Va., is now teachii 
School of West Salem, Ohio. Miss Wheatley has ■ 
articles to the Monthly within the last two years. 

E. W. Pbitchabd, M. S. Turrill, and A. Forbr 

and D. B. Moak, of Westwood, were among the teache 
Hamilton County at the State Association at Put-ii 
Mr. Turrill has for several years reported the proceed 
nati Times. 

L. 8. Thompson, of Sandusky, has been elec 

Industrial Art in Purdue University at Lafayette, Ini 
lose Mr. Thompson from Ohio, but we feel certaii 
support on the part of the President and Trustees 
department a marked feature in the University. 

W. H. Cole, author of the Institute Reader, an 

tendent of the Public Schools of Wilmington, Oh 
Professor at Columbia, Missouri, has succeeded '. 
Superintendent of the Schools of Marysville, Ohio. I 
Superintendent in Marysville for about thirteen years 

C. W. Bennett, Superintendent of the Publii 

Ohio, conducted in that city a Graded-School Institute 
July 23. Fifty-six teachers attended. Mrs. Case, of 
Mr. Bennett.' Mr. Bennett was employed the weeks 
27 and September 3, in Institutes at Lawrencebur 
Indiana. 
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SPELLING BEFORM.— By E. 0. Vailb. 
{Continued from September number.) 
jtnda the case. " Every theoretical and practical consideration 
eavily in favor of reform. There is absolutely no argument 
; save one,— the inconvenience of making the change. No one 
nd the present system of spelling. Every one must admit its 
ijury to the cause of education, and the great trouble it causes 
Shout life. The practical advantages of phonetic spelling cannot 
d. And yet how universal is the exclamation,— " Reform is 
ile." Upon this point Max Miiller says:— "If my friends tell 
;he idea of reform is entirely Quixotic, that it is a mere waste of 
ry to influence a whole nation to surrender its historical orthog- 
d to write phonetically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men 
irld. Bnt as I am not a man of the world, but rather an observer 
orld, my interest in the subject, my convictions as to what is 
1 wrong, remain just the same. It is the duty of scholars and 
hers not to shrink from holding and expressing what men of the 
.11 Quixotic opinions; for if I read the history of the world 
le victory of reason over unreason, and the whole progress of. 

have generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves 'rush- 
'bere angels fear to tread,' " till after a time the track becomes 
md even angels are no longer afraid." " The whole matter is no 

matter of argument ; and the older I grow, the more I feel 
d that nothing vexes people so much, and hardens them in their 
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unbelief and in their dogged resistance to reform, an 
and unanswerable arguments." "But a reform of spel' 
later, inevitable." "Germany has appointed aGovernn 
to consider what is to be done with German spelling. 
some leading statesmen seem inclined to take up the r 
upon national grounds. Is there no statesman in Eng 
proof against ridicule to call the attention of Parliami 
growing national misfortune ? " 

That the reform is going to come some time, seen 
generation may not see it, or the next. But the presen 
will certainly not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 1 
is: — How is the reform to be accomplished ? We must 
less of trouble in changing from the old to the new. No 
carried without a generation or two of martyrs. 

It is evident that no reform is possible until the comi 
or at least the educated part — shall see clearly that the 
gained is worth the trouble it will cause. The great neec 
that the general opposition to the reform is the result ol 
alone, and to show that the reasons which are usue 
support of this opposition are really without the least st 

The public mind must be convinced that there is noth 
written word. It must be made to feel that languai 
spelling, and that the true test of a system of spelling is 
ical or historical value ; is not its associations and distini 
to the learned; but that its true test is practical conv< 
alone. It is evident that no reform is practicable excepi 
gradual one. I have already indicated that it seems 
reformed spelling, whatever it may be, will make usi 
letters. The changes attempted at any one time m 
numerous. The old spelling will struggle with the nev 
both will appear side by side. 

It is evident, that, in order to secure the most desiral 
changes must take place in accordance with a well-mati 
plan. In order that it may be adopted this plan must 
high authority which shall command the respect of a) 
are in favor of reform. It may be that this service will 
the Government Commission which it is to be hoped th 
.ment will soon appoint ■ It may be-that the Spelling-Re 
will answer the purpose. It has wisely declared ths 
orthography shall be recommended for general use, exc 
be reported as final by the Committee on New Spellings, 
consists of President March and Vice-Presidents Haldem 
But, before such a committee can be of any use the re 
The rudder is useless until the vessel begins to move. 
Haldeman, and Whitney must not speak as dictators. Wl 
eral call for their advice itwill he heeded. But before 
become general, n. good part of the community must beg 
the present mode of spelling. We must cease to look 
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m the established custom as an unpardonable sin. The n 
r present spelling must be broken down. To accomplish this work the 
»t efficient agent will be the teacher. And it is quite fitting that he 
)uld bestir himself to accomplish it It was the schoolmasters who first 
led up the spelling-book as an idol, or rather as a graven image before 
i people. That they should worship it was but natural. It was the 
j that opened to them the temple of learning. Without the spelling- 
ik knowledge was beyond their reach as it Is beyond ours. But taking 
» view the conditions which make it necessary, there is no greater 
surdity under the sun, than the spelling-book on the one hand and the 
>nouncing dictionary on the other. It is a mystery how the Anglo- 
ion race with its irresistible boldness and enterprise has been content 
endure the drudgery put upon it by its absurd and chaotic language. 
t little in the way of reform can be done until the teacher ceases to be 
lefender of this idol — the spelling-book — and begins to win the people 
m their idolatry. 

int this will throw us all into confusion you say. Suppose it does. We 
ist expect it. It will be the harbinger of better things. Out of that 
ifuaion the fittest will survive. Let no one say that such irregularities 
11 be of serious damage to contemporary literature. Bead Shakespeare 
the original text and tetl me if the inconsistencies of his spelling has 
n aged his work. Bead the scholarly painstaking Boger Ascham as he 
ote the School-Master and see him spell the same word in two or three 
ferent ways in as many consecutive pages. Are we discommoded by 
*e differences? Who is troubled by the different modes in which 
ar ia spelt ? Are we not glad to find people who are not afraid to write 
•gram as well as diagram? You and I were taught to say c-«-a-r, but 
: we troubled by seeing it now t-i-a-r? Not long ago it was thought 
; name of a Slavonian must be written Slave. To-day we generally see 
Slav, and would there in fact be anything horrible in leaying out the « 
such words as head, health, wealth, etc ? and the o from arduous, double, 
able, and such words? and the silent e from have, give, infinite, fertile, 

? When ie and ei has the Bound of long e would there be anything 
fill in changing them to te, as in achieve, receive, belief, etc ? Would it 
a capital crime if our pupils should combine in a conspiracy to omit ue 

catalogue, colleague, harangue, etc., and the gh from such words as 
tighter, tlaughter, through, and to write/ for ph in such words as alphabet, 
intom and camphor ? Although the pedagogue might esteem it a capital 
me, it is certain that most boys and girls would look upon it asa capital 
■&. At least such changes as these must be allowed as the beginning of 
! reform. And when they are once tolerated other changes will follow. 
e truth is, it is hardly possible to restrain the tendencies which make 

reform. They are irrepressible. You had evidence of this on the bill 
fare at the Put-in-Bay House at dinner yesterday. I received double 
ength and encouragement in contemplating 6-e-e-n-i instead of b-e-a-n-e. 
ax know what effort is required to prevent the common-sense of your 
pile from abolishing such anomalies as com-pete, but re-peat; con-ceit, 
t re-ceipt, con-crete, but dis-creet; pro-ceed, but re-cede; speak, but 
secli ; fly, but flight, and many more. Why not in the name of common 
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sense and of etymology as well, let such differences disappear? 
will sink of their own weight if we will but let them. Suppose w« 
forget the rebuke we are accustomed to give every day of oar 
connection with one or another of euch words. What would com 
Why the reform would begin and be half accomplished 'before ^ 
aware of it. The great thing to be done is simply to allow the re 
for these monstrosities to die out ; to permit a change to begin; to 
respectable for a person to try to spell as he speaks. When o: 
clearly seen that such a thing can be done without disgrace, it 
like opening the flood-gates. The natural force of common sense 
the rest. 

I do not mean to say that this confusion is desirable in itae 
uniform mode of spelling for certain words can be agreed upon f 
first and the reform thus proceed, it is greatly to be desired. E 
our escape, this Bed Sea of confusion and irregluarity cannot be i 
the sooner we enter it the better, that our children may come o 
the other side proclaiming themselves free from the bondagi 
enslaves us. 

And now comes the question "Is reform practicable." Two vt 
erf ul forces can be relied upon for its support. In the- first place 
the whole body of eminent philologists joined by many distil 
scholars. In the second place there is the large German ano 
population in our country daily vexing itself in attempts to acq 
language. The greatest obstacle in their way isour spelling, and 
feel. When once the matter comes to be agitated in Cincinnati ai 
like it, this whole foreign element will be found nnanimousand i 
in support of the reform. 

If to these two forces the influence of the great body of teach* 
be added, there would be good cause for looking immediately for 
to begin in our spelling. And why can we not throw our infl 
favor of some reform, and give our aid at least, in breaking the 
prejudice and reverence which now bind us to our present m 
system ■.' From the present outlook there seems to be no groun 
that the advocates of a moderate reform may be committed to an 
or impracticable steps by fanatical reformers. Why should we n. 
the matter in our own communities? Why cannot we ourse 
reasonable license in the way of reform? In our own writing, 
we should omit a from the digraph, ea when pronounced as e she 
from the digraph ou when pronounced as u short, and thus w 
helth, serch, and truble, jurnal, yung T Suppose we should omit t 
after a short vowel, and omit gh when silent and write / where gi 
sound of/? This would make motiv for motive, fertil for fertile, i 
daughter, tko for though, ntf for rough, mu/fbr enough. If nee 
can teach our pupils to spell the "good old way," and wait for tl 
mon sense to revolt against the imposition and to follow our 
Whatever scheme of reform may be finally approved, there is 
but that the particular changes to which I have alluded, and a fe 
will be made. In making these changes we run no risk of bein 
to make a second change. By using these forms i u our own coi 
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; we shall begin the work of making the eye of the 
ar with new spellings, even though in our school-rooms 
■out them. And this work is the most important of all 

the courage to commit themselves to steps even the 
oking towards a phonetic system of spelling, we should 
e what would be speedily accomplished. At all events, 
t heartily endorse this movement, itis our bounden duty 

that the next generation shall not look with the same 
rence as the present generation upon what Max Miiller 
orical, un systematical, unintelligible and unteachable 

DISCUSSION. 

fD, of TYoy, said: — The proposed reform is worthy of 
attention. If carried out it would be of inestimable 
feared the difficulties through which we must pass to 

<f phonetic spelling must have a separate character for 
;liat is not considered practicable. Can we reach good 
Jie medium of the old letters ? As the best that can be 

letters is an approach merely to a true system, would it 
let spelling take its regular course of evolution? The 

present system are exaggerated. Our literature has a 
y growth. 

i by various examples that we should derive but little 
, in a very lafge number of WOrdB. He referred to the 
n England, named Woburn (nearly phonetic) and yet in 
iiiic letters directed in two hundred and forty-six ways. 
i learning spelling is exaggerated. Words are remem- 
s. By the new method we should have a Babel of 
sue would spell to suit himself. There would be as many 

there are of pronouncing words in different localities. 
a variety of dialects. The difficulties in spelling come 
a the anomalies as from these obscure sounds of the 
itic system could not relieve us of the difficulty without 
rphosis of many words. 

rds, such as the and that, and many others are clipped 

Would you split one word into two spellings ? Silent 

get for a great deal of ridicule. And as they never speak 

feel like speaking for them. They are the silent part- 
low the silent partners in a business concern often give 
with these silent letters in a word. They are often the 
! am not quite in favor of letting the etymological 
lefault. We can trace the origin of a word better by 
md. Many carry their meaning on their face. They 
traits. Reduce all these to a dull uniformity and much 
uty would be gone. 
s stated, the greatest obstacle in the way of a reform is 
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the conservatism of the people. They love the anciei 
have a reverence for the mother tongue. They wo 
tampering with the portraits of their ancestors as w 
their language. I am glad that there is such a sent 
heart. It is akin to that inculcated by the command 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the la: 

Mb. Lukens, of Kent, hoped the paper and discussi 
in the two methods of spelling. 

Mil 1 1 old rook, of Vineland, N. J., thought that th 
inaugurated. The first steps had been taken in chai 
teaching the alphabet from the old to the new phor 
witu that many teachers did not understand and cool 
represented hy the characters in our language. A 
of this subject should be required by the County E; 
the necessity of giving prominence to sounds rather t 
representing them. The habit of phonetic spelling 
be formed by the children. 

Mil Vaile claimed that the reason why so many pe 
on the word Wobum (referred to by Mr. Dowd) wa 
been taught to spell phonetically. He wasin favor o 
of three to report upon the progress of this reform v 

On motion of E. O. Vaile, a committee of tl 
tlemen, E. 0. Vaile, of Cincinnati, W. D. Hen 
J. W. Dowd, of Troy, were appointed to keej 
form before the Association from year to year 

■The Hon. T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, pre 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF EDUCA] 

One hundred years ago the territory now include 

aries of our commonwealth, was covered by an aim 

Between Lake Erie and the Ohio there was not a sin 
settlement. The Alleghanies marked the western 1 
tion. A domain large enough for an empire, b 
population, stretched westward from the easteri 
continent The war of the Revolution ended. The 
nation was secured. Hunter and trapper, scout and 
brought back to their less adventurous or more for tu 
men on the Atlantic slope marvellous accounts of tb 
and the salubrity of the climate of this western 
spirits, fresh from the excitement and the dangers o: 
for national existence, hopeful, ardent, eager for ad\ 
and energy, turned their steps towards the setting 
else than strong arms and brave hearts, began the v 
homes and laying the foundation of a great state. 

Most of these men entertained crude notions ol 
means to secure it. They were too busy in fellin 
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earings, planting and harvesting food crops, and making roads to 
;ntrea of trade and the natural channels of commerce, to bestow much 
lought upon culture. But they had inherited a respect, if not a yearn - 
lg desire for knowledge. This was rooted deep in their nature, and 
as destined to grow and in due time bear generous fruitage. 

With this army of occupation were men of culture and refinement, 
n fact, the vanguard was organised and led by them. They occupied a 
eculiar position — they were to mould the destinies of a state yet in its 
ifancy. Fortunately, they were not men of one idea or the representa- 
ves of an exclusive class. They belonged to all classes. They blazed a 
■ack into the wilderness not to found a Utopia or to fritter away their 
uergiea in an abortive attempt to give form and substance to the dream 
f a theorist, but to grapple with the stern facts of pioneer life in a prac- 
.cal, common sense way, looking forward into the future for the 
salization of their dearest hope. They were not trying a doubtful 
xperiment, and tbey knew it. They had both chart and compass to 
irect them. The value and necessity of popular education for a free 
eople had been demonstrated. The general government, in 1765, had 
dopted the plan of setting apart one thirty-sixth part of the public lands 
ir educational purposes, and in 1767, in an ordinance for the government 
1 territory, had declared that, " Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
ecessary to good government and^he happiness of mankind, schools and 
he means of education shall forever be encouraged." The result to be 
ccomplished was ctearly defined— the meaning and intents of the general 
overnment could not be misunderstood — and the agencies by which 
hat result was to be attained were roughly outlined. It remained to 
>rganUe a system for the employment of these agencies, and to utilize the 
aeans to sustain and make it effective. 

To us who are surrounded by the comforts and conveniences which 
^cumulated wealth alone can furnish, who are accustomed to administer 
,nd employ rather than to organize and provide, the progress made in 
he establishment of this system during the thirty years immediately 
allowing the adoption of our first state constitution, seems to indicate 
hat during that period there was a decided lack of general interest in 
educational affairs. But the men of those days ought not to be charged 
«ith indifference or hostility to popular education because they did not 
istablish iv system perfect in all ila parts, which we, their descendants, 
ind it impossible to improve. Taking everything into consideration, 
.hey accomplished as much as could well be expected. They had to 
struggle hard with poverty and its attendant privations, and during the 
entire period, except in a few favored localities, society was in a transi- 
tional state. Settlement was joining itself to settlement by the clearing 
of intervening forest — a network of highways was in the process of 
construction, involving a large outlay of money and labor — and the log 
cabins of the pioneers were being replaced by framed Swellings or mans- 
iods of brick and stone. In a word, a dense forest region was being 
converted into cornfield, meadow, and pasture, and, as under the wand of 
an enchanter, town and city were springing up where but a few years 
before was the wild savagery of untamed nature. 
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It was during this period that oar educational syaten 
I say "began its growth," for unlike those of some 
growth and not a creation. Nearly every settlement 1 
in session a few weeks or months each year. These 
tained mainly by tuition fees or the voluntary contribi 
and public-spirited, for there was no school tax, an 
school lands was a very inadequate support. Prior to 
tatives of the people were content with passing acts 
school lands and the incorporation of academies, sen 
mission to hnild a school-house even at public expene 
by them prior to that date. The people, however, 
hatred of illiteracy, and did voluntarily what their st 
stances permitted, to provide at least a modicum of < 
children. The range of studies pursued in the schoc 
very limited. Aware of this, the leaders of public 
stonily urging the establishment of schools of a hig 
early Governors of the State endorsed their views in c 
Quite probably, there were those then, as now, who tl 
people ought to be satisfied with a " safe minimum " • 
ever that may be, and it is possible that they were ri 
to define that minimum ; bat nothing has been handed 
enactment or published address to show that they i 
constituency. The policy of fostering and encourag: 
seminaries, and of making the common school an insti 
to them, was advocated by more than one occupant of 
and it is a fact worthy of more than a passing not 
conclusive arguments in favor of our present high schc 
these executive messages. An academy or seminary 
almost every considerable town or village, and why ? 
common sense of the people taught them that some 
limited knowledge of the elementary branches of stu 
success in practical life, and that the safety and perm 
demanded something more of its citizens than mere 
interest, write one's name, or read a vote. It should i 
that one of these Governors recommended apian — acr 
but nevertheless a plan— by which the common schoo 
with trained teachers. 

Thus it will be seen that at a very early date, even 
the wolf was to be heard in the forest adjoining each 
and the means of education " were provided and c 
people, and the leading men of the States were urging 
a system which would render it possible for any y 
education limited in extent only by capacity or desire 
ability of the State to furnish. 

As the population of the State increased rapidly, 
means voluntarily employed to provide educational 
youth became more and more apparent. The duty of 
these facilities had always been acknowledged, and I 
stated in its organic law. The time came at last when 
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Id no longer be withheld from the people, and the act of 
. This act, although under its provisions, townships could 
■ school districts, and district committees had power to 
uses, employ a teacher, and make assessments for defray- 
as a mere hint at a system, and in the language of Gov- 
in 1823, its provisions were " rendered nugatory by the 
the electors in the several townships to give them effect 
jgh the persistent efforts of a few earnest men who had 
1 thought upon schools and the agencies necessary to 
this law was repealed in 1825, and a new law enacted, 
left optional by the act of 1821, was now made obligatory. 
>es were required to divide their townships into districts 
to number these districts and describe their boundaries. 
!r in a newly-formed district could call a meeting for the 
ting three directors and " to do all other things necessary 

school." It was made the duty of the three directors to 
tr, to manage and superintend the school, and to receive 
school funds. The court of common pleas in each county 

appoint three persons annually to examine applicants for 
eachers, and Buch applicants were required to pass an 
spelling, reading and writing, and in arithmetic, as far as 
e of Three." Geography and English grammar were not 

branches until 1849. A county tax for the support of 

> established. 

r with the practical working of our common-school system 
prominent features were defined by the law of 1825. So 
districts are concerned, the system is essentially the same, 
well as in many of its details, as that established by this 
ship is now the school district, in style at least, made so by 
and its sub-divisions are sub- districts ; but local directors 
cbers and are supposed to care for the educational interests 
nder their immediate charge. There is now a townBhip 
of representatives from the sub-districts, and powers once 
rively upon local directors are now divided between these 
nship boards. A larger amount of money for school pur- 
ised by taxation both State and local, and the schools 
be kept longer in session. These additions, however, or 
the system made from time to time in response to popular 
lompromises, are not radical changes, and ought not to 

'Uses erected previous to 1821, and in many subsequent 
h inconvenient and comfortless structures, that we are 

> make them and their surroundings the subjects of satire 
but they were generally as comfortable and convenient 

i the people, and disappeared with the generation that 
it few like them are now to be seen in even the most 
portions of the State. The log cabin was never anything 
porary dwelling— a mere makeshift for a home. It was 
idown, or converted toother uses than that for which it 
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was originally intended, as soon as means and material could be o 
for the erection of a more substantial structure. Tbe log schoc 
shared its fate. The building that took its place was not planni 
professional architect; in nurrou tidings, arrangement, and furn 
was not far in advance of its predecessor. It cost money, howei 
it was a prophecy of something better in the future. 

That the teachers of the common schools of those days were all 
petentor inefficient, no one will claim; but that a large perce 
them were very ignorant or grossly immoral, can not be denie 
demand for teachers whs largely in excess of the supply — that i 
good teachers were wanted and wonld have been employed at fai 
than the schools of higher grade could furnish. 

As a rule, school officials were less particular then than now in 
inquiries concerning the character, antecedents, and scholastic 
ments of candidates for pedagogical honors. We ought to exj 
under such circumstances shams and counterfeits would occs 
thrust themselves forward and compete successfully with the wt 
employment. But it must not be supposed that a certain aim 
certain kind of good work was not done in the schools of the 
Then, as now, there were zealous laborers in the educational ' 
against whom no disparaging word could be said. They were tea 
the true sense of tbe term, although they had never heard of norma 
or been instructed in the use of "normal methods. Poorly pt 
roundedby discouragements almost infinite in variety, they cr. 
interest in schools among the apathetic, and often fanned the Si 
ing fires of educational zeal and enthusiasm into a fierce flame. 

The schools were supported partly by the proceeds of the lease 
lands, partly by " rate bills," and in some cases, almost wholly b 
fees. The methods of instruction employed would not stand th 
the closest criticism ; the hooks used were, generally speak 
adapted to the needs and capacity of the pupils; the discipline we 
and sometimes stern if not severe; but it must be admitted 
results secured were by no means contemptible. It is quite prob 
the pupils were not able to pass a creditable written esaminatioi 
of the branches of study pursued, and it is well known that m 
cesses and appliances now deemed indispensable in every well-ct 
school were then unheard of — nevertheless, the common sch 
academy, the seminary, and the college- trained youth who soon 
tbe duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and the State p 
under their administration of its affairs. In the j udgment of 
Superintendent of common schools, a man who weighed his wi 
was no flatterer, there were not in the Union, outside of New j 
better schools than were to be found in Ohio. Still, they we 
means models to be imitated merely becauBethey received a few 
words of commendation. The common schools were not free ex 
partial sense. The means provided for their maintenance wei 
quate— hence their sessions were short, and the children of the i 
for whom they furnished the only available educational faciliti 
poorly instructed. 
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ization of the College of Teachers at Cincinnati, in 1831, gave 
lee to educational thought and effort. By its discussions and 
ion of addresses delivered at its annual meetings, it created s 
sentiment in favor of liberal culture, and aroused public 
the importance of securing a more efficient administration oi 
.w then in force, and to the necessity of introducing needed re' 
system itself. It was largely through thecombined influence 
rs that a State school department was established in 1837, anc 
if the State provided with an official head. The organization 
rtment marked an era in the history of education in Ohio. 
time an attempt was made to collect school statistics, and t.c 
ough them and by personal inspection the practical working! 
1 law. As might have been predicted, the statistical informa- 
d was meager and unsatisfactory, but sufficient to demonstrate 
iffairs were badly administered in many counties, and that a 
r of school officers were tardy or negligent in the perform- 
ired duties. Mr. Lewis, the State Superintendent, was "the 
the right place." A man of the people, his sympathies were 
ople. He wished to make the common school in reality the 
illege " — a school of superior, excellence, free to all and good 
.11. " A school," said he, " not good enough for the rich, will 
much interest with the poor. They will receive its benefits 
h jealousy; and the effect will be to build still higher the 
■arates the sympathies of different classes of society." It 
:h a school in every district of his State, or to create a senti- 
in time would lead to its establishment, was his aim and hit 
During the first year of his official life he visited forty 
: three hundred schools, travelling more than fifteen hundred 
-ally on horseback. He found men ready to listen to him 
! went; but, although they endorsed his views, they were noi 
age enthusiastically with him, and to hold up his hands in the 
s waging. He retired from office at the end of the third year, 
ere not immediately adopted ; but the good seed he had sowr 
e ground, and it soon began to germinate, to grow, and to beat 

the country common schools in advance of those in towns 
ad pointed out the way by which the latter might be im- 
s advice was given at an opportune momfent ; and, although 
mmediately acted upon, it was not forgotten. At this time 
ns, and cities, as well as townships, were divided into districts 

independently in school matters. Mr. Lewis saw that the 
e, town, or city, ought to be a single district, made such by the 

separate districts, thus securing united action as well as unitj 
in the part of the inhabitants. Thinking people agreed witl 
iey shrunk from taking steps to secure the desired object 
gh ilread of innovation, and partly through reluctance toincui 
necessary to carry out the details of the system. Neverthe 
ability of the plan suggested was rarely questioned, and then 
ivho urged upon the people the expediency of adopting it. 
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An educational awakening was near at hand. The sign 
end advent were to beaten not so much in increased 
school purposes, as in the organization of educational boc 
general discussion of matters relating to schools and tin 
As evidence that this awakening is not a creation of my o 
I will cite the marked and even brilliant success of the 1 
Teachers' Seminary, established at Khtland in 1838. Stu 
this institution from all parts of northern Ohio, many of 
teachers, who wished to make teaching their life-work. 
Institute was also talked about among the leading in em Ix 
sion, until what seemed to be a desirable agency was ma 
experiment in 1845. I need not add that the experimen 
The published statistics relating to institutes show the < 
been put upon them for the past thirty years. Towns 
growing. There were but few that had not already outgr 
accommodations, and it was evident that these must sooi 
improved. Taxation for these purposes would no loi 
Laws were enacted enabling the people to expend the 
taxation in a way to secure the greatest good to the great 
act was passed known as the " Akron law," authorizing t 
incorporated town or city, by popular vote, to wipe out tr 
aries then existing, and thus to unite their previously-f 
The citizens of a few towns availed themselves of the p 
law, erected suitable buildings for the purpoee, and bega 
grade the schools. 

At this juncture, and as an outgrowth of this education: 
Ohio State Teachers' Association was organized and be) 
soon numbered among its members the leading teachers: 
friends of education in the State. Through their infl 
institutes were organized in a large number of counties 
direction given to educational thought and effort. The 
derived from the Akron law were discitssed in public : 
the principal towns and cities, and these discussions le 
or to the enactment and general adoption of laws cc 
powers. Large and commodious buildings soon took 
inconvenient structures in which well-meant, earnest 
wasted or thwarted in former years, and the essential el 
intelligent supervision, began to be employed. The progr 
in townB and cities has been'steadily onward since that 
weary your patience by attempting to trace its steps. 
that in a little more than a quarter of a century a eyatc 
instruction has been built up in them, that, though sevei 
criticised by some who know little about it, or who th 
motives plot its destruction, is probably quite as eomplet 
any other in the known world. The educational exhit 
the Centennial Exposition attracted attention because i 
stantial, and as complete as it was possible to make it ; an 
that in real merit our graded schools occupy a promir 
front rank among the best of their kind. 
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no compulsory features, Its adoption by the- 
ity was optional. This characteristic feature- 

1S53, and in all of its amendments relating to 
t wiib not until 1873 that legislators incorporated 
a in the general school lav, and made each 
iingle school district. Graded schools had so> 
, however, that it is doubtful whether a village 
sen hundred inhabitants conld be found in the 
ties were compelled to make material changes 
irs by the enactment of this law. On the con- 
of a general law — a legislative blunder, by the 
prising territory not included in township, city. 
Ting up in the more densely populated sections 
'ere sustained in them differing in few essential 
1 schools. This law was repealed in 1873, but 
ecial districts has occupied no inconsiderable' 
legislature since that date, and will not stop, in 
dical change shall be made in the conduct gf 
sta. 

ite Teachers' Association was soon felt in the 
gh the sweeping reforms it reeommended did 
ver have met, the approval of the average legis- 
e earnest and decided in their advocacy of 
ir otherwise, and were convinced that progress 
was conditioned upon such supervision, the 
ilan of school organization, and the employment 

professional training of teachers. Two of these 
lie township plan, foAnd able advocates in those 
I draft of the bill, which, after being amended 
:d, became a law in 1853 ; but they were in the 
elating to county supervision were struck out, 
i made for normal instruction, and the integrity 
a in townships was preserved. The township, 
lit in the system of organization, and a township 
ased of one director from each sub-district, was- 
ools have ever since been debarred from possible 
r weight and cumbersome machinery of this 
od they have done, and that is incalculable, has 
i many obstacles put in their way. Let their 
a a common-sense way as the affairs of village 
ministered, give them intelligent supervision 
sub-district boundaries and send the children to 
1-house, increase the number of pupils in each 
number of school-houses, get rid of an army of 
rs by abolishing the office of local director, hold 
st talent in the country to engage in the business 
3r professional training and making employment 
remunerative ; do these things — give the coun- 
by doing them and they will soon rival our 
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Generous provision for the instate nance ol this sy 
:hools has been made, from time to time, by our legii 
haracter and amount of instruction that shall be proi 
as never been defined. The establishment of n s 
rimary schools in made compulsory, but boards of edl) 
red to establish other schools than these, in which ac 
niveraty studies may be pursued. The only restrict! 
hich limits the percentage of taxation. As this pi 
een largely determined by boards of education actinf 
lay justly claim that our schools fairly represent thi 
'bich demanded their establishment. We have arigl 
nat this sentiment will not die out, but that it will 
xtend in influence, and become a strong wall of deter 
nd danger. 

I have already- alluded to the fact that academies, b 
iges, were established at an early date in the history of i 
lithough they never have been the recipients of Sta 
jver been aided and encouraged by State funds, they 
rivileges which entitle them to be classed as a part of 
'heir growth baa been rapid, notwithstanding tbe aim 
bstacles they have been forced to overcome. Some 
istitutions of this class have been signal failures, anc 
retentions are now on the "ragged edge," ready to 
'lends or popular favor may decree. In creating them 
tiled to reserve the right of inspection, and was mot 
ndowing them with almost unrestricted powers and 
othing else. The result has been that in tbe confe 
aced standard of attainments bas been required — each . 
s own — thus making it possible for some institution: 
pon all, and render all liable to censure for faults an 
heir own. The gap between college and public sc 
ridged over or closed up by an adjusted standard o 
latriculation. Moreover, even the most flourishing c 
ave not an adequate endowment. Notwithstanding 
nd embarrassments, they have been and still are pot 
durational scheme. Let ns trust that thehopes and e: 
Hinders will be realised in answers to prayers for theii 
iterests are identical with those of the public schoo 
harge of both recognize this and fight shoulder to shi 

When I strive to look into the future, I always see 
robability for education in ourbeloved State. There 

hf school system, now the pride and glory of our peop 
a its growth or utterly destroyed. Its friends may b 
idifferent, and cease to put forth effort to improve o 
:iay be content to rest satisfied with it as it is, forge 
ike living beings, begin to decay tbe moment they 
nemies may become more determined and aggressive 
nd wage war against it openly and defiantly. The t\ 
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id ignorance,' may succeed in blocking the way to progress 
3 obstacles a niggardly parsimony and a low standard of 
• common school may become an ostentatious, hollow- 
For the very poor, despised by them for its worthlegsness. 
impair its usefulness, and imperil its existence by well- 
ae attempts to defend what ought not to be defended and 
rolerating abuses that ought to be remedied. All this is 
in not admit that it is probable. The past is a prophecy 
Ve have no right to suppose that when we die progress 
:rs will take up our work and carry it on. In the future, 
e and contention, it is true, and fluctuations of public 
pinion, but patriotism at last thevictorin the final conflict 
A ignorance. The State regards its children as its most 

and with wise liberality provides every available means 
on. I see thoroughly-trained teachers in neat, attractive 
>cated amid pleasant surroundings in town and country, 
earnest men visiting them and their charges to see that 

is given as the Great Teacher will approve. I see our 
ges, and universities, or such of them as are fit to survive, 
ntly endowed, by the tree-will offerings of the liberal and 
ing wide their doors and inviting all who will to come 
■ir thirst for knowledge. I see this system of public 
inning to grow, teacher and patron both laboring to add 
is that it may be handed down to posterity better than 
iee sectarian bigotry and the bigotry of irreligion ceasing 
■nouncc it, for increasing knowledge has made man toler- 

him that there is a neutral ground, with constantly- 
aries on which all can meet to work, and hope, and pray 
we who are acting in the present do oar duty, if we stand 
:ring when consternation sweeps over the land borne on 
nic and crisis, if we have such a faith in God and in man 
rs had, if the signs of the times, as an optimist like mvself 
lot fleeting, misleading illusions, if those who must soon 
and to whom we must ere long say "Moritwi talutamus " 
rt our annual gathering, do their duty, the probability of 
io which I have endeavored briefly to portray, will become 
not distant future. 



Fremont, said t " When we reflect that the fullest investi- 
v that our system of popular instruction has kept pace 
ss in other respects, and not only that, but in reality has 
ther advancement, and is the measure of our vast material 
wer, the members of this Association, the educators of the 
ial cause for congratulation. 

titular is the contrast between the Ohio of to-day and the 
years ago more marked and striking than that presented 
)l-ho<ise of that early period and the palatial edifices that 
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to-day are the architectural pride in all our centres ■ 
then reviewed the history of education for the peat 
forth the defects of the present and indicating i 
needed. 

He advocated the abolition of summer schools in 
consolidation of the two terms. This would give us 
•manent teachers. He also favored the consolidatioi 
as by this means we could have a better gradatio 
university for graduates of our high schools, so that t 
look upon the completion of the high -school course 
life. He believed in public libraries aa supplements 
The habit of reading comes with the opportunity, 
furnish the facilities for this culture to all. 

He thought that the future had in store for the ed 
Ohio, consolidation of school terms in the country 
sub-districts, county supervision, more flexibility i 
course, harmony between the college and the high s> 
lishment of free public libraries in all our towns. 

Dr. De Wolf, of Western Reserve College ;—" I b 
schools of to-day, and in the graded schools, so loi 
established principle that they are for the children, 
for the schools. I believe that there are County Exs 
done their duty. 1 could mention a single county it 
from the moment the Examiners began to do thei 
rapid and has continued to this day. We need son 
country schools, and if a few needed things were don 
on the footing where they ought to be. I believe i: 
of public schools." 



THURSDAY, JULY 5th — MORNING BE 

The session, was opened by prayer by the ] 
Cleveland. 

On motion of A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, 
Xenia, and U. T. Curran, of Sandusky, were 
mittee on resolutions. 

R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, E. E. Spald 
H. S. Doggett, of Hillsboro, Mies E. Widne 
Miss C. A. Stewart, of Lima, were appointe 
next meeting. 

E. W. Coy, of Cincinnati, presented thefol 
as coming from the Principals of the High S 

Wuf.reas, We have reason to believe that, in t 
School Commissioner of this State, certain errors of 
in relative to the cost of High Schools as com pan 
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its are liable to prejudice the minds of the people of the 

igher education, and 

'e have reason to believe that a correct statement of the 

Primary and Secondary education, will prove the compar- 

ii of the latter, therefore, be it 

at a committee of three be appointed whose duty it shalL 

., so far as may be possible, the actual cost of the High 

i State, including buildings, instruction, &c., and report at 

il meeting of this Association. 

tiou was adopted and the subject-matter referred 

ee consisting of E. W. Coy, of Cincinnati, E. H. 

imbus, and H, P. Ufford, of Chillicothe. 

'enson, of Columbus, read a paper on / 



[is was born near Painesville, Lake County, Ohio, August 
ied January 19, 1877, after a severe illness of nine weeks, 
rris, the father of the subject of this sketch, was by occupa- 
and came to Ohio from New Hampshire, and settled near 
the year 1830. In 1837 he purchased a farm in Guernsey 
upon which he remained for about twenty-three years, 
ins were reared. Farming in those early days, before the , 
eapers, mowers, and planters, and when the country was 
an amount of labor to raise and gather a crop, of which 
rs have no conception. Farmers who were so fortunate as 
boya found it often necessary to put them to work as soon 
ale to handle a hoe or an axe, and only when the weather 
lent for out-door work on the farm, were the boys allowed 
ol. And the farmers of those days whose whole life was 
ily toil, seldom ever dreamed of any other way of earning a 
tilling the soil. Mr. Joseph Norris was a plain, industrious, 
aer, having had few advantages of education, and seeking 
■wing family. He honestly believed that education was of 
men in his occupation, and hence he had no disposition to 
eons to endeavor to gain an education beyond what could 
such schools as the rural districts could afford, 
fth son, early manifested a love for books and study, and 
all the knowledge he could obtain from the teachers of his 
The nearest school of a higher grade than the one in his 
ghborhood, was at the village of Newcomerstown. Here he 
by his father for a term during the winter of 1852-53. He 
cond term, paying for his board by working mornings and 
ring the fall of 1853 he attended school at Marlboro, taught 
>ok, now of Lebanon Normal School. He procured his first 
iach school in Stark County. Young Norris had now reached 
his education which he could turn to some service in the 
rther knowledge. He felt for the first time that he was 
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independent. He taught successfully hie first schoo 
others, I have no doubt, learned much to his ad van' 
Madison College, Antrim , Ohio, the spring of 1855, and 
about one year. Here I first met Norris and remembei 
young man, at once, on account of hie bearing and abi 
confidence and respect of the faculty and students. He 
the want of means to return to teaching. While teacb 
his studies, until Id 1857, he entered the Sophomore cla 
lege. He graduated in 1860. During the three years 
sary to complete his course, he was absent one year, b 
teach to obtain money to defray his expenses. By clot 
indefatigable effort the two years be was in actual attc 
and the year he was teaching he succeeded in securi 
graduation with his class. Daring his college-life he e 
friends. This was not because he .whs not naturally st 
time to him was too valuable. His manly hearing, ind 
won for him the respect and admiration of both fat 
students. Among the few of his intimate college frit 
Davis, Esq., now of San Francisco, California. Mr. D 
inquiries made to him concerning his recollections of Nc 
following reply: " His scholarship was decidedly hig 
complete finish in minor details which wins class hone 
to his entering the Sophomore year without having I 
Freshman course, and to the bent of bis mind in par 
and his disregard for other prescribed channels which 
for him. »•••••• Norris was capable 

direction whither his ambition pointed. He specially ■ 
matics and logic. His mind was intuitively quick, 
acute, practical, grasping relatives, the practical bearii 
pies upon real problems. He had a clear, instantant 
the logically true, discarding as trivial or scarcely seeinj 
side-issues which constitute the recreative grounds of t 
think the nature of his mind, as well as the necessities 
struggle for self-elevation made Norris rather underrat 
early days, what we call culture in the sense of classical 
ment of intellectual expression. He rather regretted tl 
the classics and did not read his Homer and Virgil con 
His deportment was entirely honorable, law-abidii 
serious cause of blame, yet it was not studiously so, . 
that servility about it to be observed in less manly chai 
the smiles of (hose in authority. He had a decided t; 
mischief of a harmless sort. I remember his being en. 
and one other, classmate in entering the recitation 
science one night and abstracting our names from the 
where he had them on slips of paper to be drawn at 
questions after lectures. He was a member of a secret 
ing the reputation of doing a good deal of noctur 
chickens, &c., &c, but I never heard them charged wil 
serious. They were good fellows and among them wer 
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jents. None were dissipated men, and the fnn was innocent and 
ent mischief. 

.h a true friend and true man, Norris should be rated more highly 
n any one in my college experience. He was absolutely true, loyal, 
erons, manly, actively sympathetic, and helpful. He would go 
ough fire and water to serve a friend, was enthusiastic, undaunted, 
xra raged by no obstacles, and regardless of public opinion in support- 
what he deemed right This belief in him was general by all who 
;w him well. They felt as I do, perhaps not all so strongly, for few 
;w him us well. The chief tie perhaps between us was that we were 
h poor and earning our own living by teaching, &c, Ac. It is a 
>H£ "evidence of the real manliness of boys, that this fact brought 
ther to Norris nor myself one single unpleasant slight or painful inci- 
it of any kind that I can remember. Millionnaires were not treated 
fa more respect or kindness. 

ion-is was a moral man but not religious. I am aware of no single 
of an immoral nature, but this avoidance of wrong-doing was not 
erred to any belief as to man's relations with a divinity — and certainly 
, as taught in any religions creed. 

n the literary societies his standing was high. The two local societies 
ich included all students were secret, and as he and I did not belong 
the same one, I was not personally a listener to his efforts therein. I 
ew from others that he was a ready and powerful debater, and a 
ing and leading member, and in my day he had more success and 
s more active and zealous than any other man in recruiting new men 
his society. Being myself an active worker for the other society, I 
i occasion to know him as a serious antagonist. We worked hard but 
ihout the slightest disturbance of good feeling. It was in the secret 
iety of the A J <P of which we were both members that I knew him 
it The membership was limited to about sixteen, selected for schol- 
<hip and literary taste, and the literary efforts therein were more 
idied and labored, with a view only to mntual culture, having no audi- 
ce to reward for the cheap applause which is won by rhetorical 
elamation. This was the best field in college for real improvement, 
irris was a prominent and active member, and won the respect and 
Mm of all hie fellows as a writer and a good fellow. He had a mind of 
e first order, capable of reaching out and grasping truth and throwing 
ht wherever it was directed. What he lacked as a scholar was due to 
e necessities of his situation which required him to push on and acquire 
tbout taking time to sit down quietly in the evening of his labor 'sub 
mine fagi,' and reflect and digest the acquisitions of hours of labor 
u'ch give to learning that mellow richness of color and tone which 
ikes it fruitful, graceful, and soft, like a picture of the old masters. He 
is eminently a man for the practical work of the world. In his school- 
yi he had an inclination to politics." 

liter graduation in 1860, he secured the position of tutor in a family in 
iton Rouge, La. This position be held till in the summer of 1861, when 
e feeling of the Southern people against Northern men became so bitter, 
at prompt acquiescence in the doctrine of secession or imprisonment or 
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death was the only alternative, he chose to esc 
hie books and extra clothing. He came North o 
which got through from the South. His good s 
him free from difficulty long after other Northen 
flee, without yielding one sentiment of loyalty 
made his home in Cadiz, Ohio, where he began 
the High School, and shortly afterwards as Supet 
of the village. This position he filled with mark 
300,000 men, when he enlisted and organized Co 
eighth Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
service at Camp Mingo, near Steubenville, Ohi 
regiment was ordered to the field soon after its 
meat. In the bloody battle of Perry villa or 
October 8, 1862, Captain Norm was severely w. 
He soon, however, reported for duty. He was i 
mauga, Kenesaw Mountain, and Peach tree Ore 
paign. In the latter he wasagain wounded in th 
The wound was so severe that amputation was 
after the operation he was on his crutches and . 
home, receiving his discharge. He was a vigih 
soldier. In the camp and in the field, he \ 
large-hearted, and high-toned gentleman. He w 
same time no honors would satisfy his ambition 
meritorious conduct and given as a voluntary 
value of his character and services. No officer 
he of honorable promotion. To his men he wa 
and generous. He often sacrificed his own ease, < 
for the benefit of his men. Always temperate ii 
ready for duty, clear-headed, and fruitful of resoi 
successful in the execution of commands enl 
obstacle in the way of what he conceived to be 1 
in deterring him from any undertaking. Shortlj 
the army, Colonel Norris received the appointmt 
the Sixteenth Congressional District. Hie he 
Uhrichsville, and afterwards were removed to I 
position discharging its duties with his charactei 
till the discontinuance of the office, about Septeu 
of this year, he was married to Miss Nettie Beet 
of good position and good family. In the sumi 
the nomination by the Republican party for t 
Commissioner, and was duly elected. Hon. E. 
acting as State School Commissioner, under aj 
Tod, was also a candidate before the same Con 
tion. Mr. White was well known to the teachei 
Norris was not extensively known. Mr. White 
General Assembly several very important scho- 
himself to be a wise and capable officer, and i 
and support of the friends of education. They 
to be due to Mr. White. Colonel Norris not bei 
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a generally, bis nomination and election was regarded as disastrous 
the interest of popular education. He entered upon the duties of the 
ce in February, 1664, with no assurances of co-operation and aid from 
' leading educational men of the State. But be began his work with 
such intelligence, with the exercise of bo much good common sense, 
I with so much modesty, energy, and earnestness, as at once to win 

confidence and respect of the prominent schoolmasters of the State, 
ose who had occasion to visit Colonel Norris or to correspond with 
i were treated with so much courtesy and cordiality, and their business 
h the office was attended to so promptly, and managed so wisely and 
isfactorily, that they became at once friends and admirers. Before 

issue of his first report, he had quelled almost all opposition, and 
tired the co-operation of the prominent school men. Colonel Norris, 
his first report, which was for the school year, ending August 31, 1866, 
de so able a presentation of the condition, excellencies, and defects 
the Common Schools of the State, exhibited so much breadth of 
owledge in educational affairs, maintained his points with so much . 
ce and logic, showed so much rare good sense, and modesty, in the 
cnssion of all topics pertaining to the schools, and manifested so 
ich vigor and culture in the use of language, that he was with one 
ord acknowledged to be worthy of the position of a leader among 
i educational men of the State. Warm hearts now greeted him every- 
ere. He gave bis whole energies to secure legislation in favor of 
inty supervision, and in this report he discussed the subject thor- 
;hly and forcibly. He succeeded in persuading the teachers to con- 
itrate their influence and efforts in favor of this important measure. 

bis second and third reports, while making prominent the subject 
connty supervision for which measure the whole body of teachers 
re now working, he discussed in his usually able and clear manner 
my other important educational topics. He believed that the right 
n of power to raise the standard of the qualifications of teachers, to 
lose a progressive spirit of improvement, and to awaken the people 
im apathy upon schools and their administration was the agency of the 
achers' Institute. He urged the importance of more systematic work 
the organization and conduct of Institutes ; and to this end he recom- 
piled putting into the field at least two of the most successful institute 
!n of the State, whose whole time should be given up to the work of 
ending Institutes and Teachers' Associations. Colonel Nome's ad- 
esses before Institutes and other public assemblies, were earnest, logical, 
d practical appeals for better teachers and better schools. His state- 
)nts were always correct, and therefore inspired confidence. Although 

did not succeed in securing any material legislative enactments for 
e benefit of the schools, he did prevent unfavorable legislation. 
He filled the position of State School Commissioner with dignity and 
nor to the State, harmonized and gave direction to the educational 
roes, Infused a spirit of progress, and left us in his reports educational 
'cumentu of rare excellence and value. Colonel Norris was re-elected 
1868, but to the great regret of the friends of education, he resigned m 
ay, 1869, to accept the position of Pension Agent at Columbus. He was led 
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to take this step wholly for financial reasons. Duri 
he had drawn largely on hie own private means to i 
which was, in those days of high prices, inadequate 
and carry out his well-laid plans for educational 
schoolmasters know from experience that Colonel N 
and generously and hospitably entertained school : 
from all parts of the country. I remember of havin 
Iambus by him to talk over educational matters, wl 
depot, took me to his house, and entertained me ■ 
city. This is only one case in hundreds. The p 
drove Norris from the educational field, for which 
and which he dearly loved. He obtained the pot 
office of Pension Agent, on account of his services ai 
the political influence of the Hon. John A. Bin; 
influence of Senator Sherman and many others we 
the then' incumbent in the office who had not beet 
mies, or rather opponents, of Norris prophesied his 
shook their heads in doubt of his ability to manage 
many complexities, because of his former line of life 
masters they did not know Norris. In this position 
death, he exhibited great business ability, that . 
kindness and sympathy for the unfortunate pens 
confidence of all with whom he bad business'itn 
advanced to the needy money from his own pock< 
discount, and his position was such as to make the 
sympathy and generosity very frequent 

Colonel Norris was successful in his business vet 
portent and involved much risk, requiring more 
possess. Persistence was a prominent trait in his cl 
served him a good purpose. He said to me a 
illness, that it was a mystery to him, why men w 
themselves in the management of a system of echo 
judgment and business talents, should continue in 
it was plainly evident that they must after even a 1< 
the practice of rigid economy, leave their familit 
ence, and often not even that. The exercise of the 
to administer a system of schools if turned into bu 
in a few years earn a competency for the declining 

As a friend, Colonel Norris was sincere and true, 
prosperity oE his friend he held as sacredly as his 01 
and work for as he would for himself. Money an 
contributed for the advancement of one whose cj 
the social circle be was esteemed and admired, for 
was a fine conversationalist. None regretted as m 
to attend social gatherings. The loss of his limb 
yet he never murmured. He was full of good hum 
and interesting. He loved good books, beautiful 
it a duty to make his home as his means would al 
things of beauty. By the death of Colonel Norris 
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.ostanable advocate, the teachers a true and sympathetic friend, the 
State an honest politician, and an interesting and lovely family a kind 
and considerate husband and affectionate father. 
Colonel Norrishas left 

" Foot-prints on the sands of time," 
young men who are thrown upon their o 



DI8CDB8I0N. 

Br. John Hancock, of Dayton:— I have been requested to prepare some 
resolutions that would express the feelings of this Association towards 
Dol. Noma, both as an educator and a man, but before reading them, with 
ie permission of the Association, I would like, as a friend of the de- 
ceased, to offer a few words by the way of an humble opinion, though I 
Mn scarcely add anything — can add nothing, of course, to the elaborate 
sketch of his life to which we have listened with so much pleasure. But 
[ think it is well for this Association to call up and review the life and 
character of these eminent men who have done so much for our common 
ause and so much for the cause of humanity. I think I may say— and I 
io say without any hesitation— that Col. Norrie was one of the most ad- 
mirable men that I have ever known. Strength was his characteristic in 
ill his work in life. Thorough strength, thorough honesty, and thorough 
manliness. There was nothing hidden in his character. He worked with 
itmost superhuman energy to accomplish the work he undertook to per- 
form. I think I have seldom known any man who worked with more 
unselfishness than he did. What he did was for the cause he loved, 
not for John A. Morris. His work was of the highest character. It would 
bear inspection in every direction for its thoroughness, wisdom, its com- 
pleteness, and its power. 

One characteristic that attached to him as much as any other, and 
which has been referred to, was that generous open-banded hospitality 
that was far beyond his means ; a hospitality that seemed to bless him 
who extended it far more than even those to whom it was extended, high 
as the measure of obligation might be. 

He loved to have his friends about him; he loved to converse with 
them. All conversation, however, was toward the one object he loved so 
dearly and worked for so enthusiastically and so zealously — the promo- 
tion of the education of the masses of the people. I have seldom seen 
any man who had a more comprehensive view of the importance of the 
education of the whole people than he had. And I certainly have never 
seen any one work more earnestly for it, and I say this very advisedly, 
knowing how many eminent men, and zealous men, men of wisdom and 
prudence have filled the office which he was called Upon to fill. 

Resolved, That the recent decease of the Hon. John A. Norris, a few 
years since the State Commissioner of Common Schools, affords the edu- 
cators of Ohio a proper occasion to express their high and reverent regard 
for his character as a scholar, as a soldier, as a civil officer, as a citizen, 
and as a man. 
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Resolved, That his zeal, his wisdom, and his entire self- 
lose of educational progress whilst he filled the office of I 
oner, reflected the highest honor on himself, and merit 
very citizen of our State. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of our decessec 
in- warmest sympathies in their bereavement, and tbat 
ieti) a copy of these resolutions signed by the proper 
association. 

Hon. T. W. Harvby, PainetviUe, Ohio .—I do not knc 
iould be added to what has been said already, still as on 
fflce held by Col. Norris, after he left it, I think it incut 
> say a few words. I do this because I was not in favor 
on. I went to Columbus to use what little influence I c< 
im. Mr. White was my candidate, and I left the cor 
elievlng that he had been cheated out of the nominntio: 
) him. I was not in favor of the position Col. Norris too 
Ivor of his attempting to secure county supervision at th 
»use I was opposed to county supervision, but because 1 
ur attempting to secure normal instruction before the ■ 
pon. However, I must say that my opposition to him w 
>relhe had been in office a single year. I met a genuine ma 

met one who, with singleness of purpose rarely to be see 
aw what he ought to do and manfully went to work to do 
>llowed him, not immediately, however, in the office, 
'bat I found there evidences of work. One who occupie 
annot cover his tracks. Col. Norris made no display, bv. 
ad been a man at work who had a mind and a soul to 
leas and who wished and attempted to accomplish somel 

I wish to speak of another characteristic, perhaps, tba 
eferred to. What I have said already has been with reft 
iay say now. Col, Norris was a frank man. He met n 
tie understanding that he did not favor my nomination. 
bat the policy that he wished the teachers of the State \i 
leet my approval. He understood that, and he frankly 
Al to me as being willing to aid me in anything excepti; 
ffice of State Commissioner. He worked against me in 
ot underhandedly, hut openly, and used what influence 1 
acure the nomination of an opposing candidate. When 
-as made and the election held, after I had gone to Colun 
ret man I met there was Col. Norris. He took me by th 

You know the past ; you know I feel towards you as a 
id you in your administration. Mark out the line you 
nd call upon me for help if you want it." (Applause.) 
lorris, and during the time I was in Columbus, when I > 
ilssioner, there was no one who gave me more candid, mt 
ban Col. Norris; no one who stood by me as a friend as 
fho said better words in my favor than he, and I feel no' 
as the cause of education last a friend but that it was my 

felt when 1 heard of his death that I had laid a broths 
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et us honor hie memory and follow his example, being as frank as he, as 
atspoken as he, as honest as he, as ready to throw aside our prejudices 
i he, and the work we shall do will be the work we ought to do. 
Mr. Hall, of Tiffin ; — I feel, as if In justice to my own feelings, I would 
ke to add a few words to what has been said to illustrate a point made 
i the paper. We have heard the expressions of those who have spoken 
f what Col- Norrin was to those whom he met as colleagues and friends, 
myself have had some experience as to what Col. Norris was to those 
ho were starting in the profession. 

My acquaintance with him was very brief. When in Columbus one 
me I dropped into the office of the Commissioner for the purpose 
I securing a copy of his report, with the expectation of staying but 
few minutes. Hedetained me for sometime and drew from me the fact 
lat I waa a teacher ; that I was young In the profession and that at that 
ery time I was laboring under a severe disappointment in my ambition, 
[e kept me in his office perhaps an hour and talked to me as a father 
ould to his own son ; he told me wherein my disappointment would be 
]od for me and wherein, if I had attained the object of my ambition, it 
ould have been a loss and a damage to me ; he told me wherein I could 

> better work and marked out a course that he thought. would be more 

> my advantage than tjie plan I had deaired to follow, and be gave me 
>rdial words of cheer and help, and I will say that I have found, over 
id over again, in the years that have passed by since that time, the value 
:his advice. I weighed it and put It in practice, and I believe to-day 
lat no living man with whom I had so short an acquaintance has ever 
ifluenced so much my professional life, as Col. Norris. 

Kev. O. N. Hartshorn, of Mount Union College : — I feel that I should be 
atrue to my convictions, did I not occupy a single moment, at this time, 
1 speaking of Col. Norris. I can most heartily endorse what was said in 
le sketch by Mr. Stevenson, so truthfully, as I believe, and frankly, and 
hat has been said by Mr. Harvey, his successor, and by the gentleman 

> my left, (Mr. Hall.) I met him, not only in his office, but elsewhere, 
tour Associations and at Institutes. I have] had lengthy conversations 
'1th him, and there is only one particular, now, to which I wish toallude, 
hich has not been referred to; that was this: Mr. Norris regarded the 
ducational means and agencies, from the primary school up through the 
raded school, all through the rural districts and towns and cities, up 
trough the hig h schools, college and university as one system of instruc- 
on in our State ; and so far as I am personally acquainted, with one 
ngle exception, in his report as Commissioner, and in his private con- 
ersation, he had a breadth of view on this subject that seemed to meet 
'ith my hearty endorsement That view expressed so plainly yet briefly 
esterday, in the educational history of onr State, and which may be seen 
l his report, with respect to the unity of our educational system ; that 
armony which should exist from the primary, up through the other ins- 
titutions of our State, losing the idea of aristocracy or caste, or higher 
nd lower, but simply engage in the great work of educating the people of 
or country, and adapting onr system of instruction to the needs of our 
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pupils. This was an idea that Mr. N orris had deeply rooted in 
an idea, too, I am glad to say, that all our School Commissi oners 
very broad views upon. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle: — I do not wish to detain the Associal 
than a minute or two. I was one of those who felt, at the tii 
NorriB's first nomination, that the teachers of the State had tx 
with. After his election and entrance upon the duties of his offii 
secured the- respect of the teachers of the State. He came into 
Association and entered into its work just as if he had been pr< 
regular attendant There was one important point Mr. Stevei 
looked in his report; and that is the fact that Lorin Andrews was 
of Kenyon College when John A. Norris was a student. Thii 
account for some of Mr. Norris's earnestness. (Applause.) 
called upon to name the school officials in this State that have 
the most enthusiasm, I would select Samuel Lewis, the first SU 
Superintendent, and L. Andrews, who ought to have been the fi 
Commissioner, and John A. Norris. Mr. Norris was in hearty 
with the teachers of the State in their efforts to secure county su 
I was a member of a county -supervision committee appointed t 
sociation, and was telegraphed to by Col. Norris to come to Colu 
assist in. preparing a supervision bill. I spent several days in 
as the guest of Mr. Norris, at his boarding-house, h'e insisting thi 
not go to a hotel. I afterwards enjoyed his hospitality and that 
cellent wife, at their own home. Probably there are few per* 
State that came in contact with Col. Norris that have not picas 
lections of him. When I was appointed by Gov. Hay e3 as Mi 
successor, I went to Columbus, undecided, in my own mind, v 
accept the office or not. I found, however, on going to Mr. Non 
that be had already prepared a bond for me and got the bon 
$10,000. (Applause.) 

Prof. D. F. De Wolf, of Wealern-Reseme College: — I have or 
that I endorse every word that has been said with regard to C 
At one time I was in Columbus on some other business, and " 
with him in reference to some aspirations I had previously r 
office he occupied ; he assured me of his willingness to use his 
for me in that direction, although he had proposed to run for 
To his surprise I told him I could not conceive what such a 
wanted with such a toy. I have not altered my mind in regart 
I simply wish to show how unselfish a man he was ; how absc 
selfish of his own interest, and how thoroughly devoted to ever 
the good ot the State, and persons whom he wished to regard 
He was a good, cordial, brotherly man, and as such I shall ever 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, in behalf of the cc 
appointed by the Superintendents' Section, preset 

following report on the Metric. System : 
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Whereas, The progress of commerce and the general diffusion o: 
mowledge demand common terms for the expression of quantity, and 

Wmehras, In the opinion of the Ohio Teachers' Association the intro- 
taction of this system into general use will be of incalculable benefit tt 
he interests of society, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to prepare the way for the general adoption o 
his system of weights and measures throughout our State, we earnestly 
©commend that instruction in it be given a place, early in our courses o: 
tudy, and that all of our pupils be made practically familiar not onlj 
irith the terms used, but also with the weights and measures themselves 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the chief interest iu the Metric Syetetr 
irises from its practical value in actual use in commerce and trade as wet' 
is in the arts and sciences, we recommend all actually to use these 
freights and measures in their own affairs as far as convenient and also b 
lrge upon and encourage others to do the same, as in this way only car 
h& system become generally diffused among the people. 

Resolved, That we make thankful acknowledgement to the Frees of thi: 
State for the aid given in familiarizing the people with the principles snr 
advantages of this system, and that we seek the same powerful ally in the 
future. To the end that the greatest good may be done in the least time 
we hereby request each managing editor in the State to place himself ir 
communication with the American Metric Bureau of Boston. 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the General Assembly of th« 
State of Ohio, so to amend the. school law that all teachers shall be re 
quired to pass an examination in the Metric System of weights and 
measures before obtaining a-certiflcate. 
The report was adopted by the Association. 

The Association then listened to the following Annual Ad 
dress by President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta : 

THE EDUCATIONAL WOHK AND PLACE OF OHIO. 

It is with pleasure that I meet here, the teachers of Ohio in their annua 
gathering. This year completes for me forty years of consecutive teach 
ing, all but one of which have been spent in this State, and in the sami 
institution. lam grateful that my lot has been cast in this good State 
and that I have been permitted to labor here with men whose namei 
will ever be associated with the educational progress of the State and th< 
nation. Asa college man I desire to bear testimony to the catholicity o 
spirit which has characterized all who have been foremost in this Asso 
elation, the names of niany of whom — the living and the dead — ari 
familiar throughout the land. The true teacher will have this spirit; hi 
will be above all narrowness. He will rejoice in all educational work 
though done by those who do not pronounce his shibboleth. 

A different spirit is sometimes seen. At the first great educationa 
convention ' it was my fortune to attend, that at Detroit, in 1848, collegi 
professors were publicly warned off from all participation in Teachers 
Institutes. This was from an ex-teacher, then a hook agent from Nev 
York, and a member of the convention by courtesy. A few years later 
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at another large meeting, a teacher from the same State, not ] 
however, informed me that all the colleges at the East were fossi 
ever might be true of those in Ohio. When a year or two li 
teacher had conferred on him an honorary degree by one of tb< 
colleges his gratification was manifested in a manner remarkabli 
say comical. 

Three years ago, at another educational meeting at Detroit, t 
manifested a similar and signal instance of narrowness of spirit, 
not a denunciation of colleges as fossils, or an assertion of the i 
tency of their professors to conduct institutes for teachers, for the 
himself was then and is now, nominally, a college president. Bi 
a bitter attack on all institutions of a type differing from that 1 
his own belonged; and it was also an attack on the whole body 
cators of Ohio, virtually affirming their inferiority and the low c 
of education in the State. 

The nominal subject of the address was "A National Universii 
the address had as little to do with its title as its author has wit 
struction or management of the institution with which his 
connected. The real effort was to prove that all non-State colleg 
country have been failures. The introduction of Ohio was in tl 
Wherever a State college has existed all educational interests 
in the State devoid of such an institution no such interests prosp 
as an illustration Michigan and Ohio ; the former with Its Univei 
the State a model in all forma of education ; the latter with no i 
lege, and the State unworthy of mention. 

Note that these statements are made by one who had held for t 
the chair of History in the University alluded to, and, as he affi 
been for many years making colleges a special study. And or 
charges against the colleges of the country Is that American yo 
are obliged to go abroad to study the history of their own count 
whole point and force of the comparison imply that a State co 
isted in one of the States and not in the other. 

What are the facts T The State here represented as having 
college received the first .grant of land ever made for an insti 
higher leamiug. And twenty years before Michigan became i 
college was opened in Ohio which was endowed with two towi 
land, and which was then and has been ever since under Stat' 
A few years later another went into operation, in a different p"s 
State. In all respects both these are as much State colleges as 
any other States. So much for the arguments founded upon 
existence of State colleges in Ohio. 

It is complimentary to the University of Michigan that ref 
almost invariably made to it by those who advocate State instill 
higher education. Rarely is mention made of any one of the t 
more in operation ia, other States. In the address of which we a 
ing allusion is once or twice made to the University of Virginia, 
of Michigan is held up to us as the successful example. In o 
when appeals are made to the legislature to grant moneys or Ian 
two State universities, attention is called to this institution in ] 
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as if it were drawing to itself great crowds of the young men of Ohio. It 
would not be strange if some intelligent people believed that the sur- 
ronnding States were doing a very considerable part of the work of higher 
education for our young men. 

In an Ohio paper the statement was made not long since that probably 
five hundred young men were engaged in study out of the State, and 
chiefly in the State colleges of neighboring States. 

I have looked into some recent catalogues for^ definite information on 
this point, and have been surprised myself at the result Taking the 
classical students in the undergraduate classes— which are the only ones 
known in most of the older colleges as college students — the last catalogue 
of the University of Michigan gives six as the sum total from Ohio. Turn- 
ing to the non-State colleges, of which the Detroit address speaks so 
contemptuously, the only Eastern catalogues at hand give eight in one 
college in Massachusetts, eleven in another, and twenty-six in a college 
in Connecticut. In three New-England colleges not under State con- 
trol there are forty-five Ohio students. .There are not probably one- 
third of that number from Ohio in all the State colleges in the land. And 
as to Ohio and Michigan, one of our colleges furnishes the data for bal- 
ancing the account between them. If the University of Michigan has sis 
students from Ohio, Oberlin has six from Michigan. There are probably 
students from that State in most of our colleges. Marietta has two in its 
senior class. 

How is it as to the other States ? Do any students ever wander over 
the State lines from New York, for instance, where a State college was 
established a few years ago to meet this very case ? " The leading men 
in New York saw that there was at last a chance to have something worthy 
of the State. There wasa State with 4,000,000 of people who hadsenttheir 
sons away to be educated. But when they could rely upon the aid of the 
Nation they saw there was a chance to make an institution worthy of the 
State and commensurate with its wants" (President A. D. White, at 
Washington, January, 1874.) The Massachusetts college which has eleven 
students from Ohio has fifty-ieven from New York, and the Connecticut 
college with twenty-tix students from Ohio has one hundred and forty-Jive 
from New York. It may be noted also that the University of Michigan 
has the classical students from New York ; the same number as from Ohio, 

Nothing is clearer than that those young men of Ohio who go elsewhere 
for their college training seek it not in the State universities of the West 
but in the non-State colleges of the East. Some are sons of graduates of 
these institutions. Some are persuaded to go by their teachers. The pa- 
rents of some send them because they think the education will be better, 
and though they cannot afford it they send them notwithstanding the 
expense. Others, and perhaps not a few, send their sons East because of 
the expense ; as many Americans in Europe must ride in first class cars, 
and think their respectability depends on the amount of money they 
expend. It is probably safe to say that the average Ohio student who 
goes East for his college course pays three times the sum which would 
suffice in his own State to secure for him an education in every respect 
as good. It is worthy of notice that free tuition furnishes little induce- 
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ment to students. Most of the State universities make no charge 
bnt their halts are not overflowing. A catalogue just rocei v 
words/™* tuition conspicuously printed on the wrapper; yet 
undergraduates only twenty-seven names can be gleaned from 
pamphlet of over one hundred pages. But the colleges of tbe 
been advancing the rates of tuition year by year till in most 01 
item is three or four times as large as it was a third of a centui 

It is urged in favor of State colleges that they will elevate tl 
of professional education, and bring forward men of a higher 
the prominent places both in private and public life. It was 
troit that it is tbe hall-educated men in Congress and elsewhe 
the corrupt men, and that the evil of corruption in our public 
be removed by furnishing at our State universities thorough 
and professional education. We should expect, then, to find 
students of the professional schools of these State universiti 
proportion of liberally -educated men than in other like set 
here again the theory is not sustained by the facts. In tbe Mic 
School the percentage of. college graduates is less than eight, 
Medical School it is less than four. In the Law School of the 
versity four per cent of the students are graduates, and in tl 
School none. In the University of Virginia three per cent ■ 
School are graduates, and no medical students. Thus in the p 
schools of these three universities there are 504 law student 
college graduates, say 6 per cent ; there are 467 medical studei 
graduates, say 2, 6 per cent. At New Haven the graduates 
cent of the law students, and 22 per cent of the medical Btudei 
statistics offer no great inducement to Ohio to establish a great 
with law and medical departments offering free tuition to all c 

I do not propose to reply at length to tbe attack made at Dei 
educational work and institutions of Ohio. Tbe extraordinary 
statements of that paper have been already alluded to. Its rl 
manifestly the chief thing, and to that history and all else was 
ordinate. What was said of Ohio was said to magnify M 
whose chief city the address was delivered, rather than to be 
Any other State would doubtless have served the writer's pur] 
well, but no other selection would have made the comparis* 
complimentary to the State where the address was delivered. 
hear the district schools of our day contrasted with those of foi 
In all the States there is a disposition to magnify what was do 
vidual teachers of past generations. But there can be no doub 
lias been a great improvement not only in buildings and all t 
appliances, but in books, and methods, and teachers. There 
Teas many poor teachers and many backward districts, and it wi 
in the future as in the past that to a considerable extent the 
reflect the intellectual character of the commnity where it is pla 
is no reason to believe that the country district schools of oui 
form any exception to this general principle ; here as elsew 
are different degrees of excellence. Tbe public schools of our 
eities need no eulogium. Their character and work are familii 
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iot only throughout, the United States but in Europe. No 
iter or more favorably known than some from Ohio ; the 
i are deemed more worthy of respect on all matters per- 
ir education. 

i when this State Association of Teachers employed at 
so an agent to do the work which the School Commis- 
jing, the Superintendents and Principals of our Public 
.nifested a degree of interest and zeal worthy of all corn- 
Ohio teacher inspired the bill establishing ten years ago 
reau of Education. An Ohio teacher, now and for many 
r of Congress, introduced the measure and carried it 
>use of Representatives. An Ohio teacher, one whose 
ence was obtained in the Public Schools of one of our 
or more than seven years at the head of that Bnreau, as 
er of Education. 

1 disparagement of Ohio and her educational work, as 
atroit address, the colleges, of course, could not escape. 
that address they seemed small, very small. All non- 
ire insignificant in hiaeyes, especially if notrich. Money, 
o him the crowning excellence. The hero of Mr. War- 
ausand a Year" was hardly more self-complacent in 
n wealth, or more contemptuous towards those whose 
i less. 

i. enough to which money may be put in an institution of 
measure its excellence by the number and magnificence 
the amount of its endowment, or the salaries paid to its 
iposterous. The salaries of the professors in the German 
in to us to be ridiculously small, and the sums received 
universities are in most cases but little larger, yet all 
lence of their work. A distinguished professor of the 
onn thus contrasts the German and'the English institu- 
ted a while ago that their universities obtained smaller 
i than ours; but with regard to external matters the 
las made such ample provision that one annual surplus 
be sufficient to run six complete German universities 
; that there is a sum largely exceeding the annua! income 
ty of Bonn is appropriated annually for stipends and pre- 
ly for the indigent, but also for particularly diligent 
lat an equal sum is used for the maintenance of examined 
rho, for the purpose of further prosecuting their studies, 
averal more years at the University; and all this munifi- 
greater part not the work of the Government, but the 
ions of private individuals who thereby have set unto 
uments of scientific zeal, such as we, I am sorry to say, 
□ vain in Scientific Germany." 

t meeting at which the colleges, as well as the other 
were alluded to as unworthy of notice, it happened that 
paper contained notices of only three men. One of these 
other had been for a number of yearea trustee of an Ohio 
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college ; and the third had for eight years held a Professor's chair in the- 
same institution. It may be said also that when the institution at Ithaca 
was established it called to one of its best chairs an ex-professor of this 
same Ohio college, and an ex-student of the same delivered the first vale- 
dictory in the new institution. These incidents are of no importance in 
themselves, but have a little significance as a commentary on the sweep- 
ing remarks to which allusion has been made. 

There are doubtless more colleges in our State than necessity requires. 
Probably this is true of every State. Within my own recollection Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have each trebled its number of colleges. In a 
recent article a professor in a State university condemned the establish- 
ment of the institution at Syracuse, N. Y., as unnecessary, especially as 
there was a State college at Ithaca. But the latter antedated the former 
by only three years, and in the. judgment of many the question of its ne- 
cessity was quite as pertinent. Not long since an Ohio professor bewailed 
in a public journal the multiplication of our colleges, apparently in blissful 
forgetfulness that he himself hailed from the latest born of the group. 
Here as elsewhere there are differences in the quality of the work done 
by colleges, and here as elsewhere they will come to be judged more by 
their individual character and less by their State or the class to which 
they belong. 

Let me speak for a moment of three institutions which may fairly be 
called representative colleges of Ohio. With a single exception they are 
the oldest in the State, haying gone into operation about the same time,, 
in^he decade between 1820 and 1830. They are located in widely -sepa- 
rated localities ; Miami University in the southwest, Werstern-Reserve 
College in the northeast, and Kenyon College near the centre of the State. 
They also represent the three classes of colleges as distinguished with re- 
gard to the constitution of their boards of trustees: Miami being under 
State control, the trustees of Western-Reserve filling the vacancies in 
their own body, and Kenyon being under denominational, though not 
strictly under ecclesiastical, control. 

Miami University owes its establishment to a clause in the contract 
made by John Cleves Symmes with Congress for the purchase of land, by 
which one township was to be set apart for a literary institution. In the 
end, however, the college township did not come from Symmes's Purchase, 
but was granted directly by the general Government. There are eighteen 
trustees, chosen by the legislature, to serve for nine years each. Whatis 
its record as an institution of higher education ? What kind of men has 
it trained ? No one at all acquainted with the public men of Ohio for the 
last forty years can be at a loss for an answer. The graduates of Miami 
University have honored the institution and the State. Especially at the 
bar and in public life have they been pre-eminent, while they can show 
many distinguished names in the clerical and medical professions. I do 
not believe there is a college in the land, East or West, that has a larger 
percentage of eminent men among its graduates. Were I to begin to 
name them I should not know where to stop. 

Western-Reserve College, at Hudson, was established as an independent 
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m ecclesiastical control .as well as the control of the 
r, mode its board of trustees a close corporation with 
cancies. This College has been quiet and unobtrusive, 
s to gain popularity by factitious methods, and giving 
orough work. It was well and truthfully said by the 
le on "Higher Education," in the Centennial educa- 
The institution was to be in character and methods a 

1 so thorough and genuine has been the instruction 
le can say that there has been any blur in the copying." 
as gathered into its faculty able men from the best of 
. A finer list of professors than those who at different 
ed chairs at Hudson cannot be shown by any college in 
ecently the college of New Jersey looked over the whole 

professors, and for its chair of Astronomy selected one 
rince filled the same department at Western-Reserve. 
e college at Hanover, N. H., has just elected a former 
me college to her presidency. 

, at Gambler, is connected with the Protestant Episcopal 
oard of trustees the diocesan' conventions elect six, the 

trustees themselves elect eight, and three — the two 
President of the college — are trustees ex officio. Thus 
ie alumni elect a majority of the board, so that the col, 

said to be under ecclesiastical control, though it is a 
stituiion. There is no question among educated men 
high literary character of Kenyon. Her list of officers 
dilates are sufficient proof of her excellence. Any col- 
id of a record which could show among its alumni such 
Winter Davis, Stanley Matthews, Judge David Davis, 
. Hayes. 

eges, taken as established in the same decade, and hav- 
sd its first half-century, are representative institutions. 
icadessaw other colleges established which, though with 
or, have not been unfruitful. It is noticeable that the 
conflicts of onr times are sure to bring Ohio men to the 
en for the most part meansmen trained in Ohio colleges. 
impeachment case of Andrew Johnson a distinguished 
i deemed second to none in the ability and eloquence of 
mong the lawyers employed to argue before that most 

Electoral Commission, one of the gravest and most im- 
which a body of men was ever called to decide, each of 
i I have named had its representative. At the great 
i, in the fall of 1869, concerning the Bible in the public 
■Reserve, Kenyon, and Denison, furnished three of the 
f bile Cincinnati rejoices that one of her citizens was the 
of the Centennial Exhibition, the college at Marietta 
i as one of her graduates. 

it Detroit it was represented that there was no freedom 
in any but a State college. In other institutions his en- 
ramped by the sectarian spirit, and whatever his ability 
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he would be farther from the. truth. Nothing shows more unr 
than this assertion the narrowness of spirit that dictated it. I 
majority of cases the true teacher will do good work no matter 
be the peculiar organization of the institution with which he is< 
Does my friend, Br. Tappan, feel any more cramped now in a < 
tional college than formerly in one controlled by the State? 
any doubt of the quality of his work in either case? Were 
Schuyler to teach in a State college would you not expect the 
ticians and logicians he would send out to be of the genuine tyj: 
a pity, by the way, that the writer of the Detroit paper had n 
Schuyler's Logic more and Ben. Butler's Rhetoric less.) My 
friend and colleague, Professor John Kendrick, was a professor 
years in the denominational college at Gam bier, and for thirty-t 
in the undenominational one at Marietta. Nearly every pre 
State university is a graduate of a non-State college, and most of 
been professors also. 

In the matter of organization we have our preferences. Mil 
undenominational college, but I hope I am above the narrow i 
ing no excellence in one controlled by the State or by a den> 
Wherever I see good, thorough, honest educational work I wil 
it. And I believe that every genuine teacher, of whatever gra 
glad to see others accomplish as much as himself, and more al 
we are told that nothing can be done in collegiate educations* 
colleges, that all work done elsewhere will be of necessity im] 
one-sided, when we hear the silly talk concerning Baptist M. 
and Methodist Chemistry, we are at no loss to determine to wl 
the one-sidedness, the narrowness, the bigotry. We are sure i 
spirit is no characteristic of most of those who are connecte< 
State colleges. It is a mortification to believe that any cheris) 
The Detroit address made bnt two classes of colleges — Statt 
Stale. And the latter was spoken of as " sectarian." But the 
few sectarian colleges save among the Roman Catholics. M 
may properly be called denominational are not under ecclesi 
trol. We have seen that at Gambler only six trustees in a board 
one are elected by the diocesan conventions. Congregatio: 
Presbyterians have generally preferred that colleges should b( 
entof ecclesiastical as well asof State control. The Congregatio 
of New England are without exception of this character, anc 
and most successful Presbyterian colleges, like Princeton and 
are not controlled by Presbyteries or Synods. 

Institutions of these various types are in operation and wi 
doubtless. Time must determine which class will prove the mi 
A truly catholic spirit should characterise all who labor in the 
they be State or non-State. Were it asserted that our friends 
bier, Granville, and Delaware, were insisting that all loyal Ep 
Baptists, and Methodists, mvst send their sons to these instituti 
ively, and that their presidents were urging the ministry ■ 
people from the pulpit against sending to other institutions, a: 
that the ministers themselves should set the example and mi 
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er of conscience to send their eons to these colleges in preference to all 
thers, despite convenience of location and other advantages, — were this 
sserted, we should not hesitate to denounce it as a calumny. When any 
ollege in Ohio shall furnish ground for assertions of this nature it will 
■ot be one as well established and with so high a character as these I have 
lamed. Should the officials-of a Protestant college quote approvingly the 
bctrine and practice of the Church of Borne in the matter of collegiate 
ducation, we could hardly avoid the suspicion that its church relation 
ras its chief merit. 

The excellence of any particular school or college does not depend on 
ts number of students or its annual expenditure. In the educational 
lepartment at the Centennial Exhibition there were statistics from car- 
ain localities, showing how the amount expended had increased from 
'ear to year, and making the expenditure the criterion of interest and of 
excellence. The new State House now in process of erection at Albany, 
S\ Y., is a case in point showing the Insufficiency of such a rule of judg- 
ng. When the effort was made a few years ago to establish in this State 
1 great university, we were told that we must have something worthy of 
.e great State of Ohio ; that an income of not less than $150,000 a year 
onld be necessary to support an institution commensurate with the 
.gnity of so noble a State. You heard what was just said about the very 
oilerato income of the German universities. It is not the richest col- 
ges in America that do the most or the best work. The College of New 
sreey had scarcely any endowment at the close of its first century, and a 
aten years ago that of Williams College was less than half the sum 
aclared to be necessary for a year's income for our proposed university. 
Some of our American colleges are already overgrown, and the proba- 
ility to the student of a safe and successful four years' course in them is 
es than in some of the smaller institutions. Inan article respecting one 
of the best, though by no means one of the largest, of the Eastern col- 
leges, a writer in a Boston paper says : " It is not desired that the college 
shall increase much in the attendance of students. No more students are 
desired than can be thoroughly handled by the Faculty, without "making 
division of a class. The only ambition of the Institution is to do the work 
of a college most thoroughly, and as the wealth of the college increases 
not to increase in theinumber of students but in the quality of the work 

All the colleges deemed the most successful have had a very slow 

growth, both in number of students and in pecuniary resources. The 

first class in Harvard was graduated in 1642, and the number of alumni in 

forty years was 243. In the first forty classes at Yale there were 427. 

™— " Marietta be dissatisfied with 435in her first forty classes? The 

r of colleges in the United States with 200 classical undergraduates 

small. With a very few exceptions the forty colleges at Oxford 

ambridge in England — constituting the Oxford and Cambridge 

sities — have less than 100 undergraduates each. It is greatly to be 

3d that our educational statistics are so little worthy of reliance. A 

on Education in the United States, made at the Vienna Exhibition 

Wished in a Congressional volume, mentioned two Western insti- 
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tutions as having more than 1,000 students each, and one Eastern one 
having 500. Yet the last named had between two and three times as 
many bona fide college students as one of the others, and more than four 
times as many as the other. 

The real excellence of a college is not determined then, by the size of 
its catalogue or the length of its balance sheet on the one hand, nor by 
the fact of its being or not being a State college on the other. Let us give 
its full meed of praise to every institution that does honest, thorough 
work. I have great respect for the university at Ann Arbor, for its able 
and excellent President and for its earnest professors, but I shall certainly 
use what influence I may have in opposing any effort to establish such an 
institution in Ohio. What I have said of the excellent work of Miami 
University and the remarkable body of men graduated # by it has been 
said in all sincerity ; yet I am equally sincere in the expression of the 
hope that no legislature of Ohio will make appropriations for the support 
of that institution, whether in land or money. 

What is the relation of our public schools to the State ? Do the funds 
for their support come from the State treasury, the proceeds of a general 
State tax ? By no means. Of the amount raised each year by taxation, 
about one-fifth comes from the State, and four-fifths from local taxation. 
It is the merest modicum of education which the State furnishes, and the 
townships, towns, and cities, provide the rest. How much they will pro- 
vide, how far the pupil may carry his education at the public school, each 
community decides for itself. Whether there shall be a High School or 
not, and how much shall be done in the lower schools, are questions for 
local determination. The propriety of all this no one calls in question. 
But for the State to assume at its own expense the support of one or more 
colleges, while it throws upon the towns and cities four-fifths of the cost 
of the present public-school education, would be a most extraordinary 
and inconsistent act. The State would then charge itself with the cost of 
the two extremes of the educational work, and leave the great middle 
portion of the people themselves in their local organizations. Manifestly, 
the first* step towards a uniform system that would include the college, is 
to provide for the support of the High Schools by State tax. At first this 
would increase the State tax only about five-fold, though, if it should be- 
come ten-fold it would not be strange, as when the State pays the bill 
good teachers and good school edifices will be in great demand. Having 
taken this step, extending the system by another step so as to "furnish at 
State expense a collegiate education to every one desiring it would not be 
liable to the charge of inconsistency, however objectionable it might be 
for other reasons. A 

How a State college is to unify the school system so as to bridge the 
chasm, real or supposed, between the high schools and colleges, is not 
evident. If a chasm exists it is because the preparation in the school is 
insufficient to admit to the college. The chasm is to be bridged by in- 
creasing the preparation or by lowering the requirements. The conditions 
of the problem are the same whether the college is State or nom-State, or 
whether the school is a public high school or a private school or academy. 
Various non-State colleges will admit students from schools in whose 
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trork they have confidence, "on certificate of their instructors that they 
have completed the full course of study required." Michigan University 
will do the same from a few of the high schools of that State, provided 
the candidates "present the diplomas of their School Board, certifying 
that they have sustained their examinations in all the studies prescribed 
lor admission." But this isnot bridging any chasm. It shows that in cer- 
tain schools the pupil is taken over the requisite ground, and the examin- 
ifion in the school is allowed to suffice for that for admission to the 
college. The chasm was bridged beforehand. Suppose .an institution, the 
exact counterpart of that at Ann Arbor, were now in operation in Ohio, 
would it admit students with less preparation than Marietta requires 7 
[f not, then Marietta and other colleges in the State are ready to*do for 
)ur high-school graduates all that could be done by a State college like 
.hat in Michigan. 

It is possible that the necessity exists somewhere that a State should 
irovide funds from Its own treasury to support one or more colleges, but 
here is no such necessity in Ohio. The time for that has long since 
massed, if it ever existed. Private benefactions will furnish whatever 
acilities may be needed without imposing more taxes upon the already 
>verburdened people. The increased disposition to make generous gifts 
o colleges has been most marked of late years. Three of the oldeBt and 
argest colleges in this country have probably received more in the way of 
lonations within twenty-five years than in their whole previous history, 
InA it is but a single year since there went into operation at Baltimore 
in institution endowed through the munificence of a single man with 
he largest sum ever given by one person for educational purposes. 

As to the management of State colleges, we know how much obloquy 
ias been heaped upon our own legislature from 1804 down to the present, 
•or myself I am ready to say that in the matters as to which they have 
leen most blamed, our General Assembly has done right. They did with 
he university lands the best that could bo done with them. Did any 
ndividual proprietor who parted with his lands by sale or lease at that 
airly day doany better? Dr. Manasseh Cutler and General Ruf us Putnam 
lever expected that 46,000 acres of land which they bought of the gov- 
ernment for less than one dollar an acre, would furnish all the endowment 
he projected institution would need. As early as 1800 the good General 
vroteto Judge Fearing, "Is there no public spirit to be found in the 
Cerritory except only in the proprietors of the Ohio Company? Is itnot 
lossible that some worthy, able, public-spirited gentlemen in Adams 
bounty * may make donations to the institution?" The Ohio Company 
—not Congress — had made a generous gift for educational purposes; 
Jiey expected that other gifta would supplement theirs as necessity 
(hould require. 

It is amusing to see how the advocates of State colleges complain of 
legislative action. Some articles have recently been written by profes- 
wrs in the University of Michigan which are not remarkably respectful 
to the Legislature of that good State. The position is assumed in the 

• Adams County adjoined 'Washington on the West. 
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articles that the best method to secure higher education is to ■ 
the care of the State. But in-giving the history of the institu 
Arbor, one writer gives instances where " the Legislature did 
to sacrifice the interests of the University." He says: "The 
persisted in tampering with the prices and sales of the lands." 
in the heart of this unfortunate legislature there was any cor. 
or not, thejseriea of enactments, as a whole, affords an excel! 
tion of the danger of submitting the financial affairs of a u 
legislative control." * 

The other writer speaks of " the landed property dwimllin 
orating under the cruel manipulations of demagogues i 
legislatures of the State." He speaks of "legislative fraud i 
ance of trust." " The bearing of this fact "—putting the univ 
the control of a board of regents — "upon the success of 
experiment at making a university, will be obvious to thos 
noticed how inevitably and with what fatal ease a* State u 
worried to death by ignoramuses and political hucksters in 
ture whenever in any State the university stands exposed 1 
practices ofj the legislature upon it" t Most extraordinar; 
these to convince ue that the best method to secure higher ed 
entrust it to the care oi the State ! The care desired by these 
the State system is the appropriation of money ; what they tb 
Control is evident enough. 

Let me say a word as to the studies coming between the 
and fourteen. For years I have been impressed with the cod 
our graded system has here its weakest points. The general 
the pupil must be master of arithmetic, grammar, andgeogn 
entering the high school, and that other studies must not bi 
till then. The pupil is thus confined to these branches so 
becomes disgusted with them. Then at his age he has not 
mind enough to study to good advantage the abstruser pai 
me tic and grammar. 

We may learn from other countries a better method. '. 
admitted to the German gymnasium at the age of nine, and 
enters upon studies postponed with us till the high school is 
Germany the elementary branches referred to are kept al< 
the whole course, instead of the vain attempt to have the 
before proceeding to other branches. 

There is not time to expand my thought I believe that th 
waste of time and eflbrt under our present system. Were 
ment made so that the pupil could enter the high school at t 
or twelve, this waste would be avoided and much valuable tii 
The following advantages I should hope might result : (a) a h 
of culture; (b) a larger number of pupils to complete the cou 
introduction of the high schools into smaller towns ; (d) bet 
for pupils from the country ; (e) the removal of much of th 
to the high schools. 

* North American Review, Oct., 18T5. 
t Bcrlbner's Monthly, Feb., 1876. 
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be a change in the tenure of office of Superintendents and 
) insecurity of the teacher's position is a great evil in oar 
igher teachers ought not to- be subjected to the hazard of 
?ry year or every two years. The office should have more 
>ut it In point of salary the Superintendent in a large 
d vantage of the Professor in college, but the latter has 
otage in the feeling of security in his position. Practically 
i good degree of permanence, because our Superintendents 
)een of a high order, and the influence of the wise men 
if education has been controlling. But there have been 
wardship, and with boards elected by popular vote there 
lity to sudden and causeless changes. If there be a way 
l it ought to be sought oat and found. 

me, fellow -teachers, is full of hope as the retrospect is 
The educational record of Ohio is not to be effaced with 

le departments much more has been done than some of 
a suppose. Institutions are of slow growth, but the choice 
oduced by the colleges of Ohio is an indication of what the 
■re. Already there have been many instances of generous 
noble example of the proprietors of tie Ohio Company of 
awed more and more as the years roll away. 

DISCUBBIOS. . 

rose to thank President Andrews for the many wise and 
< which the Association had been listening. Professor T. 
that the duty of the State to colleges depends upon cir- 

1 that the State of Ohio owes a reasonable support to the 
ty at Oxford, to the Ohio University at Athens, and to the 
1 Mechanical College at Columbus. 



AFTEBOON SESSION — 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 

enson, of Columbus, from the committee on place 
■esented the following report : 
tee on place of meeting respectfully report: 
it the success of our meeting for several years is largely 
iportunities afforded by the place for social intercourse, we 
at the next meeting be held at Put-in-Bay, provided that 
angementscan be made by the Executive Committee with 
of the hotels. 

E. W. Stevenson, 
E. E.Spalding, 

H. S. DOGGBTT, 

Miss E. Widner, 

Miss C. A. Sk wart. 
was adopted. 
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E. H. Cook, from the committee on nomination of t 
ported the following nominations, which were adopt 

For President, T. C. Mendknhall, of Columbus. 

Vice-President»,'E.'W. Coy, of Cincinnati; H. P. TTfford, ofi 
Mies Lucia Stickney, of Cleveland; Miss M. M. Ebbeet, of 
A. A. McDonald, of Toledo, 

Secretary, J. W. Dowd, of Troy. 

Treasurer, A. G. Farr, of Columbus. 

Executive Committee, E. F. Mooltom, of Warren, and J. M. 
of Athena. The remaining members of the committee were c< 
holding over one year and two years from present date, las' 
regarded as a blank in the history of the Association. 

Committee on communication* between Teachers and those isishi 
Teachers, A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, L. S. Thompson, of Sai 
M. H. Lewis, of Circleville. 

E. H. Cook submitted the following resolutions or 
Reform : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association the quel 
plifying English spelling is worthy of the careful considers! 
teacher. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Spelling Reform, appoL 
meeting, be instructed to enter into correspondence, as far as 
State Associations and other bodies of teachers, with the pur 
ing their attention to this important matter, and that said 
report the results of their investigations at the next annual m 

The following resolution was introduced by H. H 
New Jersey : 

Resolved, That in order to advance the spelling reform, so m 
and so ably set forth in the paper read by Mr. Vaile and discu 
Dowd, it is the opinion of this Association that this reform m 
ual, and that one of the proper steps to be taken now is 
examiners to require a knowledge of the elementary sounds 
candidate before granting a certificate to teach. 

The preceding resolutions were referred to the con 
resolutions. 

On motion the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Association 
are hereby, requested to give place in the preparation of the 
of the next session of the Association to adiscussionof thepoi 
and responsibilities of County Examiners. 

Miss Lucia Stickney, of Cleveland, gave notice tl 
next meeting of the Association she would move ths 
stitution be so amended that ladies may become n 
the Association by the payment of an annual fee of 
without regard to previous membership. 
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E. T. Tappan, of Gambler, gave notice that he would move 
ext year that the Constitution be so amended that the Presi- 
ent of the Association shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Ixecutive Committee. 

Hon. Chas. S. Smart, Commissioner of Common Schools, then 
resented a report on 

THE CENTENNIAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF OHIO. 

The work of preparation for an exhibition, at the International Exposi- 
ion held at Philadelphia, of the educational condition and interests of 
>hio whs commenced soon after entering upon the duties of the office, to 
'hieh I had been recently elected, — as soon indeed as I could make my. 
elf acquainted with what the law required of me to do as State Commis- 
ioner of Schools, and could see that this important and extraordinary 
rork should be done and that at least a beginning must be made by the 
fficial head of the educational department of the State, or it would, in 
.11 probability, not be made at all. This extraordinary work of prepara- 
ion was continued nntil the opening of the Exposition as vigorously and 
horonghly as was possible, with little or no means and limited time and 
lid to do so great a work. 

The work and expense of making this preparation seemed to belong to 
,he State Board especially provided by State authority to prepare the sev- 
eral important interests of Ohio for the Centennial Exhibition. 

It was difficult, indeed almost impossible, for the State Board to prepare 
such an exhibit of educational condition and interests as would fairly rep- 
resent the State. An educator thoroughly conversant with the educational 
jystem, condition, and resources of the State, had been employed as early 
is 1874 to do this work for the Board. The educational interests of the 
State are certainly important—perhaps second to no other— in determin- 
ing the status of the commonwealth. Two years had passed since the 
State authorities had determined that Ohio should be represented at the 
Centennial Exposition, and had made provision for such representation, 
and no plan had as yet been suggested for representing its educational 
condition and resources. 

The State Commissioner of Schools, from his official position, had facil- 
ities for preparing an educational exhibit not possessed by any other 
public officer, and for the honor of the State, he was persuaded to assume 
the extraordinary labor and responsibility, but not any part of the ex- 
pense, of making the best exhibition possible within such limited time. 

Every school and college in the State reporting to the Commissioner of 
Schools, or that he could otherwise reach, was, as early as possible, notified 
of the action of the State Commissioner of Schools, of the Centennial Ed- 
ucational Committee, and of the State Association, respecting the desired 
preparation for an educational exhibit and copies of the rules governing 
pupils' work, the collection of materials, Ac., were sent to all school offi- 
cers and principals throughout the State. Representative schools of the 
State responded to the request for local school exhibits ; however, the 
apprehension on the part of school authorities that the cost of preparing 
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local exhibits would be much greater than it actually was, prevented many 
school boards from participating in the provision for the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

It was so very difficult, by correspondence and by circulars issued, to 
make a clear understanding of how an exhibit of school condition and 
work could be made, and just what should be exhibited, that the limited 
time had passed before many began to comprehend the cost, importance, 
and character of an educational exhibit. Every city and village district 
in the State could and would have been represented in tbe Ohio Educa- 
tional Exhibit, had there been a competent man provided, at the proper 
time, with the means to visit each village and town and present the mat- 
ter to the school authorities as it was presented in those cities and towns 
which were represented. It was quite impossible to reach the country 
schools. From the State School Commissioner's office there were no 
means to reach any country school officer who could or would take charge 
of the preparation of an exhibit of country school work. 

Had Ohio been provided with county supervision of schools, there 
would have been in each county a school officer competent and willing to 
do this work, and who could have been early and easily reached by the 
State Commissioner of Schools. From those States provided with county 
supervision, school work, etc., of country schools were exhibited as gener- 
ally as from city schools. 

Many boards of education were visited by the Commissioner of Schools, 
in order that the character, cost, etc., of this educational display should 
be so understood as to induce a general participation in this exhibit on 
the part of the schools and educational institutions of the State. 

It will be understood, that aside from the State Board of Centennial 
Managers there was no representative of the educational interests of the 
State, provided with any means, enabling to prepare for the Centennial 
Exposition a representation of the State educational resources, condition, 
etc., and that nothing was done by the State Board of Centennial Man- 
agers, or by the State, making provision for an educational exhibit, until 
the time had passed when it would be possible to make such an exhibit. 
Faith in a decent sense of honor and justice on the part of the represen- 
tatives of the people, induced the undertaking and accomplishment of 
this extraordinary work some months before there was any possibility of 
securing the money for defraying the expenses necessarily incurred. 

The Commissioner of Schools attended the several meetings of the State 
Board of Centennial Managers, and upon every such occasion urged the 
importance of an educational exhibit and that pecuniary and other aid 
such an exhibit must receive. The State Board invariably received the 
petitions and requests of the Commissioner of Schools with marked kind- 
ness and evident desire to render whatever aid its members could give in 
securing from the State provision for a creditable exhibit of the State's 
educational resources and condition. Quite a year passed, however— all 
the time left for the preparation — before an appropriation was obtained 
to pay the expenses of the preparation for, and the making of, this educa- 
tional exhibit. A history of the effort to secure said appropriation need 
not be given in this brief report. A complete history of the effort to 
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ake those in authority understand the importance, character, cost, etc.,. 

the educational exhibit cannot be written or told. The Commissioner 
Education speaks only for himself when he says that at least $ (two- 
irds) of his entire time during the first year or sixteen months of his 
icial life was from necessity devoted to the interest of the Ohio Educa- 
mal Exhibit, and that, much of this year, he was compelled to work day 
id night to assist in accomplishing what had to be done in bo short a 
ne. In the partial appropriation bill passed by the Sixty-second Gen- 
al Assembly, in the spring of 1876, an allowance of $33,000, in addition 

the former appropriation of $12,500, was made to the State Board of 
entennial Managers for expenses incnrred by that Board, and it was 
ipulated in this act of appropriation that not more than $8,000 of this 
lm appropriated should be expended by said Board to pay the expenses 
i an educational exhibit. 

The Ohio Educational Exhibit drew from this fund, on the warrant of 
le President of the State Board of Centennial Managers, and this war- 
int was issued on the Treasurer of said Board, only on the written 
aqnisition of a committee representing the Ohio Educational Exhibit, 
ud this Educational Committee was required to furnish vouchers to the 
Itate Board of Managers for all moneys expended. Not a dollar of the 
tate's money could be or was expended for this educational exhibit with- 
nt the triple safeguard against its improper expenditure. 

At the final financial settlement of the State Board of Centennial Man- 
gers the Educational Committee had expended the sum $6,568.40, which 
eft in the hands of the State Board of Centennial Managers an unexpend- 
:d balance— of the $8,000— the sum of $1,441.60. 

The sum of $15.25 was realized from the sale of articles of furniture 
rhich had belonged to the Ohio Educational Exhibit At the lastjneet- 
ng of the Centennial Educational Committee it was thought best by a 
najority of said committee that the Ohio Educational Exhibit be kept 
intact as a permanent exhibit, and the Commissioner of Schools was in- 
structed to ask the authorities of the several schools, etc., which had 
contributed to the Centennial Exhibit, to consent to this permanent ar- ' 
rangement, and he was instructed to make arrangements in the Commis- 
sioner's office for the proper protection and exhibition of all books, 
materials, etc., belonging to said exhibit. At the last meeting of theState 
Board of Centennial Managers I presented this matter for the considera- 
tion of the members of said Board. At this time some two months or 
more had passed since all the goods of the Ohio Educational Exhibit had 
been returned to the State Commissioner of Schools. That officer had no 
control over said goods. He was provided with no place for storing and 
with no means for caring for them. 

The very best that he could do had been done, and yet the necessity 
ior some better care and protection seemed urgent. But few of the school 
boards and trustees, directly interested in the Centennial exhibit, had 
sent me a written consent to an arrangement for a permanent exhibit. 
None had objected to such an arrangement. Under these circumstances 

the State Board thought it best that some arrangements be made to insure 

the proper protection and exhibition of the materials of the Ohio Educa- 
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tional Exhibit, or of such part of it as might be left to the 
State, and said Board made ad appropriation of $112 00 to be ei 
the State Commissioner of schools in building a case for such 
and exhibition >nd in arranging and caring for this exhibit. 

This aum of $112 00 after deducting the $15 25 realized by 
furniture, makes $6,650 15, the entire sum expended for the 0! 
cational Exhibit, which is $1,343 85 leas than the amount whic 
Board of Centennial Managers was empowered by the act o 
fltioB to use for the Educational exhibit. It is to be regret 
lew small claims against the Ohio Educational Exhibit wen 
sented to the Centennial Committee and to the State 
Centennial Managers before said Board had made its final 
and bad returned to the State the balance $1,343 85 of u 
moneys. It is my opinion that these claims — amounting, j 
some $60 or 70 — are just and valid claims against that approp: 
held by the State. The preparation for the Educational E 
made as nearly as could be in accordance with terms of the n 
by the Centennial Educational Committee and adopted by 
Teachers' Association July 1st, 1875. 

A History of Education in Ohio was prepared by the seve 
already named in that report — an additional chapter on Bene 
Reformatory Institutions was written by Hon. E. D. Mans: 
Historical record was printed and bound by the State and its ( 
was governed by the General Assembly of Ohio, and was mad' 
ance with the terms of a joint resolution, passed by said C 
sembly. 

It may be proper to add here that I used my best effort to 
printing and binding of additional copies of this valuable wo 
effort was not crowned with success. 

Local histories of the rise and development of thegraded-scl 
were prepared by the following named cities and towns : Akrc 
Barnesville, Bucyrue, Cambridge, Canal Dover, Canton, 
Circleville, Columbus, Dayton, Defiance, Eaton, Elyria, Fii 
mont, Garretteville, Hamilton, Hillsboro, Ironton, Lancaster 
Marysville, Massillon, Middletowu, Newark, New Lisbon, Ni 
Norwalk, Oberlin, Qrrville, Painesville, Piqua, Portsmouth, Pre 
(see Eaton) Eipley, Salem, Sandusky, Steubenville, Toledo, Trc 
Wapakoneta, Waverly, Xenia, Youngstown, Zanesville, anc 
sketches of the following named colleges and higher institutio: 
ing — Antioch College, Baldwin "University, Cleveland Acade 
land Female Seminary, Clermont Academy, Cincinnati 
College, Denison University, Grand-River Institute, Heidelb* 
Hillsboro Female College, Hiram College, Kenyon College, 
Female Seminary, Marietta College, ML "Union College, No 
Ohio Normal School, Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical Colic 
College, Ohio Central Normal School, Ohio University, Ohic 
Female College, Ohio Wesleyan University, Otterbein Univt 
benville Female Seminary, St. Xavier College, Twinsburgl 
Western-Reserve College, Wittenberg College, Wilberforce 
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College. Also historical sketches of the following 
1 Reformatory Institutions were written: Ohio In- 
tion of the Blind, Ohio Institution for the Education 
b, Ohio State Asylum for the Education of Idiotic 
Western Ohio Hospital for the Insane, Ohio Girls'" 
> Reform Farm School, Ohio Penitentiary, Private 
>ns, Cincinnati Orphan Asylum, Jewish Orphan 
ime. These historical sketches were written and 
e of the several localities furnishing them, hut the 
the expense of the State, and hence the General 
control of the distribution of these works. Directly 

f the binding of these volumes two copies of each 
:hes were sent from the office of the State School 

school and institution which had furnished asketch. 

distributed in accordance with a joint resolution, 
I Assembly, controlling said distribution, 
of Schools appointed Prof, T, C. Mendenhall a com- 
be preparation of graphic illustrations of school 
. This was done so ably and fully as to receive the 
I commendation of the whole enlightened world. 
awing penmanship, examination papers in Aritb- 
imar, English Composition, Geography, Natural 
le High-School studies— was the actual unassisted 
t of the pupils, collected and exhibited strictly in 
tiles provided for the preparation of student's work, 
icter of the pupils' work — the comparative condition 

in the State and in foreign countries, Ac., was to 
,e State Commissioner of Schools, by the Chairman 
Iversightand Management of the Ohio Educational 
iia, and this was to have been reported to the Teach- 
t-in-Bay, by the Commissioner of Schools, with such 
interest as the Commissioner chose to make. For 
ficient, the Chairman of the Committee of Oversight 
report to the Commissioner of Schools, hence such 
made to the Teachers' Association. It may not be 

that the State Commissioner of Schools expects to 
the Ohio Educational Exhibit to the people of Ohio 
port to the General Assembly. 

ifly my deductions from personal observation and 
hio Educational Exhibit and the educational exhibits 
ther countries. 

: of students' or pupils' work displayed at the la- 
in that included all grades from the first primary 
: year of secondary instruction, was from Ohio. 
t, of the Ohio Educational Exhibit, taken as a whole 
upils' work of any other Educational Exhibit, taken 
Icing the pupils' work of each grade or year of the 

exhibits shown at the Philadelphia Exposition, 
practical results indicated by this work, and the 
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3. That the actual condition of public education 
Internationa] Exhibit. The school exhibits of eac 
represented at Philadelphia was generally an exhi 
■Ac., from citiesand towns— graded schools. The ur 
had no representation in the Ohio Educational i 
few States attempted to exhibit country school n 
•of all the States represented Ohio is the only 01 
from all grades of the city and village schools. 
ungraded or country schools of Ohio could not 1 
some representative head in each county for such t 

4. The excellence or superiority of the Ohio E< 
due, to some extent, to the fact that only the cr 
were represented, and the superiority of these sc 
the intelligent legislation and management givi 
schools and not given to ungraded schools. The lej 
in the public schools of Ohio, may do so not becai 
done, aa a legislator to improve the condition of th< 
■of the 'intelligence and indefatigable energy of the 

5. An evident want of that practical industrial tr 
training and instruction which is a preparation for 
must be pursued by the masses. This observation 
education of all the States represented at Philade 
■chusetts than any other State. 

0. A want of uniformity in the character of in 
That is, the schools of one city indicated great pro 
or perhaps Penmanship or Drawing, and at the sai 
ciency in Language lessons or Geography. The t 
ahowed good instruction in Music and Compositio: 
instruction in Penmanship and Arithmetic. In wl 
school showed proficiency, another showed wan 
schools of no one locality showed a uniform j 
branches taught in the public schools — over the 
locality, although superiority of the schools of one 
evident. 

7. A general subordination of the lower grades o 
mere preparation' for an examination fixed as a t 
higher grade and consequent mediocrity and inappl: 
as the logical and inevitable results of such instruct 

8. That the Ohio Educational Exhibit was a fair 
of public education in the city and village school! 
not a representative exhibit of the country or un 
State, but represented an educational condition 
country schools — better chiefly because of the in 
given to the one and denied the other. 

8. That the Educational Exhibit from Ohio- 
defects in the arrangement of a school system d 
greatest practicable and practical good to the mass* 
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litest, most complete, instructive, and in many- respects the best expo- 
en t of educational condition of any of the educational exhibits shown at 
'hiladelphia. 

I may be pardoned for saying that under all the circum stances, Ohio's 
Iducational Exhibit, prepared during the last year of the three years 
iven for preparation to every other interest, wasdistinctively a credit and 
a honor to the State. It was pronounced by observers, as among the 
est of the State Exhibits and often received commendatory and highly - 
omplimentary notices from the Press. 

Remarks on the report were made by John Hancock, T. C. 
Jendenhall, J. B. Peaslee, and A. B. Johnson. 

A. B. Johnson, from the committee of resolutions, reported as 
ollows : 

The Committee on Resolutions would respectfully report the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are tendered to the pro- 
irietora of the hotels on the Island, for a reduction in prices, and for the 
>rompt and gentlemanly manner in which all our wants as officers and 
ruests have been supplied. 

To the President of the Association for the able manner in which he 
ias gnided onr deliberations, and to the Executive Committee we would 
xtend our congratulations for the very able papers and profitable discus- 
Ions which their excellent programme haa furnished. 

A. B. Johnson, Chairman Com. 

The foregoing resolutions, together with a resolution of E. H. 
Oook on Spelling Reform referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions, were adopted. 

H. M. Parker, of Elyria, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, presented the following report : 

To the Ohio State Teachers' Association : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — At our last meeting, it will be remembered 
.hat, 'upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Association 
released the Hon. E. E. White from the payment of ten per cent of the 
subscription to the Ohio Educational Monthly above $2,250.00, and that 
the obligation of Mr. White to the Association, for the future, was so far 
modified as to release him from the payment of any money on his sub- 
scription list. 

.The Executive Committee in settling with Mr. White carried out their 
instructions, but there was at the time a previously- matured indebted- 
ness, viz : 10 per cent upon $1,514.60, the excess over $2,250.00 for the 
year 18T4. This amount, viz : $151.46 was an indebtedness which, had it 
been paid when due, would have been out of the way, at the time the 
Association released Mr. White. 

Mr. White in settling asks that he be released from this in whole or in 
part, saying " if the Association release me from half of this I shall be 
satisfied." 



-—A new style of globe is manufactured by Ginn and Heath of Boston 
— Amhkrst College has purchased the Shepard collection of mineral 
: *4O,000. 



The Columbus High School (E. H. Cook, Principal,) now has 5<X 

pupils and 14 teachers, 

The winter session of Wittenberg College at Springfield, Ohio, be 

$an September 6, and will end March 21, 1878, 

'Military drill is made compulsory for the students in the freshman 

wphomore, and junior classes of the Nebraska University, 

The Ohio Central Normal School opened last month with a: 

increase of students of 25 per cent over the opening last year. 

There is to be an Educational Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, Nov 

7, to consider the educational problem in reference to the South. 

Sixteen pupils, three boys and thirteen girls, graduated on th> 

afternoon of June 15, from the Public High School of Lima, Ohio. 

It is said that $100,000 have been added, within the last year, t 

the endowment of the Ohio Wesley an University, at Delaware, Ohio. 

Vassar College rejoices now in the possession of the Witthaus col 

lection of shells (value $25,000) containing 5,000 species and 10,000 varieties 

At midnight after the adjournment of the National Educations 

Association about fifty persons started on an excursion to Mammoth Cav< 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association, if we remembe 

rightly, will meet the second Saturday of this month, October 13, ii 
Cleveland. 

At the last commencement at Oberlin College there were 22 gradu 

ates from the Classical course, 20 from the Literary course, and 9 from tli 
Theological course. 

The attendants at the Cortland Normal Institute passed resolution 

highly complimentary to their instructors E. F. Moulton, of Warren, an 
W. R. Wean, of Wellington. 

The first Teachers' Institute held in Ohio was organized in Sandra 

ky, September 2, 1845, with Salem Town, of New York, and Asa D. Lon 
and M. F. Cowdery, of Ohio, as instructors. 

Seven of the nine teachers employed in the Public Schools c 

Greenfield, Ohio, have been in service in the schools at leaat five yean 
All the teachers of last year have been re-employed except the teache 
in the colored school. 

Seventy students gcaduated from the College Department of th 

National Normal School, July 27th. The total enrolment of student 
within the school year was over 1600. Mr. Holbrook spent his five Week* 
vacation on the Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 



'A Teachers' Association lias been organized in Mahoning 

lo meet bi-monthly, beginning with the first Saturday in October 
dent, H. A. Manchester; Vice Pros., H. E. Lynn; Sec, C. N. 
Treas., Maggie Boggs ; Ex. Com., II. J. Clark, Charles Fillius am 
Austin. 

Tun Public Schools of Virginia City, Nevada, opened in Se 

last, with 26 teachers. The teachers in the First Primary Departi 
ceive, per month, $120 ; in the Second Primary, $108 ; in the T 
Fourth Primaries, $102. The salaries in other departments, pe 
are $100, $138, $140, $150, and $175 (Principal in High School.) 
der 120 ladies were applicants for places before the Schools open' 

Mrs. E. W, Lord, Superintendent of the Ne w- York State Ii 

for the Blind, at Batavia, has presented to President Andrew 
Library of Marietta College, some eight or nine hundred volu 
over four hundred pamphlets, belonging to the library of her hus 
late Dr. Asa D. Lord. Among them are many valuable educatioi 
of which Dr. Lord was a careful collector. 

This following assignment of subjects has been made to I 

bent of the State Board of Examiners : 

John B. Peaslee— Theory and Practice of Teaching, Reading 
Grammar, United-States Constitution, Rhetoric, Mental Pr 
Political Economy, Geology and Mineralogy, Latin, Greek. 

W. W. Ross — Penmanship, Orthography, Geography, Unii 
'History, General History, Chemistry, Logic, Book-Keeping, Ph 
Drawing. 

Alston Ellis— Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry 
veying, Analytical Geometry and Calculus, Astronomy, Natural 
phy, Botany, Zoology, Music, German: 

The Hillsboro Public Schools re-opened on September 

the same Superintendent and corps of teachers as last year. A 
hundred pupils were enrolled in the white schools and seventy-] 
colored. The corps of teachers is as follows : H. S. Doggett, 
tendon t, Ed. G. Smith, High School, W. A. Brouse, A Gramn 
Lizzie Ambrose, B Grammar, Misses Maggie Foraker, Mary J. 
and Mrs. S. E. Williams, Intermediate, Misses Bertha S. Reckly, 
Shepherd, Sarah J. Lambert, and Mrs. H. R. Fenner, Primary, 1 
line Clay, German, and Miss Rachel Conard, Penmanship. Tht 
of the colored school are W. H. Garnett and Hattie Gordon. '. 
boro Schools promise to maintain in the future the high reputa 
have had in past years. 



PERSONAL. 

Wm. Noetling, County Superintendent of Snyder County 

accepted a position in the Bloomsburg Normal School. 



— The Hon. J. W. Simonds, of Franklin, N. H., has accepted the 
erin tendency of the Public Schools of Milford, Mass. 
— Abnbr J. Pmii'ps, late Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
i, has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of Lewiston, 

— The Rev. S. R, Colwell, of Providence, R. I., has been chosen Pro- 
■or of Greek in Denison University, at Granville, Ohio. He graduated 
3rown University in 1870. 

— Pkop. J. M. Long, of St. Paul's College, at Palmyra, Mo., lectured 
ore the Teachers' Institute of Linn County, Mo., the week beginning 
guBt 20. His lectures were endorsed by a complimentary resolution. 
. Long's views are not unknown to the readers of this journal. 



BOOK NO TICES. 

vot's Nbw Intermediate Geography. New York: Scribner, Arui- 
trong & Co : C. B. Haggles, Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ve have already noticed this work, but the edition before us differs 
m the previous one, by the addition of nine pages on the geography 
Ohio. One page is devoted to a county map of Ohio, giving railroads, 
ials, fcnd the natural watercourses, one to map questions, six to a gen- 
.1 description of the geography of the State, and one to statistical tables, 
nong the illustrations is that of the accepted design of the Central High- 
iooI building now in process of erection in Cleveland. We notice that 
i engraver of the map has incorrectly located Tayloraville in Muskingum 
unty about 10 miles from the Muskingum River. It is situated on the 
lit, bank of the river, opposite Duncan's Falls. All the teachers who 
e Guyot's Geography should in future see that the new classes are sup- 
ed with the Ohio Edition. 

System of Modern Geography, designed for the use of Schools and 
Academies. Illustrated bv twenty-three copper-plate maps drawn and 
engraved expressly for this work from the latest authorities; and em- 
bellished with numerous engravings. By S. Augustus Mitchell. Phil- 
adelphia. J. H. Butler & Co. 1877. 

Mitchell's Geography jhas been so long before thejpublic that no general 
ference to it is necessary. The present edition, bearing date 1877, is a 
vised edition, with a concise system of map drawing. The edition he- 
re us has eleven pages devoted to the geography of Ohio, prepared by 
>1, D. F. De Wolf, of the Western- Reserve College. One page is given 
a colored county map of Ohio, which is quite accurate. We notice, 
iwever, that but one of the two railway lines from Galion to Marion is 
arked, and that someprojected railway lines are marked as if completed. 
[though Dr. De Wolf has prepared a very entertaining and generally-ac- 
irate treatise we note the following inaccuracies. He gives 1787 as the 
tteof the first permanent settlement of Ohio, instead of April 7, 1788; 
e gives " Imperium in imperio " as the motto of the State (this motto 
as abolished about [ten years ago, not long after its adoption), and he 
nts November, 1803, as the time Ohio became a 6tate of the Union. 
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Congress passed the enabling act, April 30, 1602, the 
Chillicothe, Not. 1, 1802, and ratified and signed the 
20,1802, and on Feb. 19,1803, "an act was approved for 
of the laws of the United States in the new State." It < 
is somewhat doubtful what should be given as the con 
mission of Ohio to the Union. The quiet town of 
mercially speaking, is described as "a good business pi 
town," while Salem, with three times the population 
manufactures, is not even mentioned, although withii 
Lisbon. 

Rat's New Practical Arithmetic, A Revised Editio 
Arithmetic, by Joseph Ray, M. D., Late Professor 
lege. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.. Cincinnati and " 
336. 

Probably no work on arithmetic published in this c 
large and continued a sale as Ray's. The earliest edi 
member of having seen was published in 1837. The b 
of the typography in the present edition is remarkab 
see that all obsolete Tables of Weights and Measure, , 
nre and Cloth Measure, and all obsolete denominate 
roods, etc., are discarded from the retained tables. Tt 
well presented, but unfortunately for simplicity, e: 
equivalence are given. The good features of former ec 
and many new ones added to bring the book into harn 
present methods of teaching arith me tic. While we re; 
incorrect statement heretofore given in the arithmetic, 
ing the ratio between two numbers, the French take th 
. the English the last," is discarded, we do not rejoice 
French method retained, because it is contrary to reae 
universal practice of the great mathematicians from th 
the present. The definition of number will not stand 1 
A discussion of this subject will appear soon in Edu< 
Queries. Notwithstanding these imperfections in the 
it another forty years of popularity. 
C.esar's Commentaries on the Gallic War ; with Not) 
Maps. By G. K. Bartholomew, author of Latin Grai 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New Yo 
This book, just issued, forms part of the Eclectic C 
contains the seven commentaries, or as they are usual 
Cicsar. It is beautifully printed, the vocabulary is 
notes, filling 102 pages, are scholarly. An excellent : 
certainly please the teacher, is the references occasi 
elaborate Latin Grammars by Ruby, Madvig, and Zum 
to the author's own Latin Grammar are frequent and ji 
is prefaced by Dinter's Life of Csesar in Latin. We < 
tion to the author's preface, in which are found some 
tions as to the manner in which the Commentaries 
We have no hesitation in commending this book to all 
believing that it will, meet with general approval. 



«2 The Parent and Teacher. 

ion is watched, but when the mind of the child 
lisciplined and the character moulded no thought nc 
'ision is given. The acquaintance of the teacher is no 
he school-room is not visited, and no inquiry made foi 
if teacher or child as to progress made in study, 
exaggeration to say that many parents do not know thi 
>f their children, by sight. 

Teachers are sought for cheapness rather than qual: 
ra their part, like all ill-paid workmen, begrudge evt 
lour of thought or labor given to their scholars. Suet 
ire ever ready to lend a willing ear to the complaints 
children; without investigation condemn the teacher; 
;he discipline of the school, and inflict a lasting injur 
-,hild. 

The relations of parent and teacher should be of I 
"riendly and confidential character. So far from joii 
;hild in criticism and sometimes ridicule of the te: 
mould be taught to respect and honor him by the res 
honor shown by the parent. Many parents think their 
prodigies, and not to be governed by rules applicable to 
children. They expect them to become accomplished 
without any enforced study. Permitted to absent th 
from school whenever they desire, and study or not 
;hoose, when the inexorable examination per cents ret; 
in their present grade or consign them to a lower, t 
system of percentage is denounced as a fraud and th( 
is partial and unjust. No one who has been a memb 
Board of Education for any length of time need be 
utterly blind and unjust some parents are in matte 
concern their children. One of the first lessons a new 
:>f the Board has to learn is to hear both sides before 
questions submitted to him. Reputable people com 
with stories of injustice and cruelty perpetrated up 
children, which make his blood boil with indignat 
almost every instance investigation shows that the 
no foundation in fact, or has been greatly exaggerated 

Out of the neglect of parents to visit the schools am 
gate for themselves, grows the sweeping and unr 
criticism of our school system which so often tries the 
of those who have the management of the schools, 
who have given no thought to the subject of educa 
have never visited a room in our public schools, pr 
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pronounce with authority upon methods of instruction and 
the whole routine of school work. Others equally ignorant 
imagine that what is asserted with such positiveness must be 
true, and swell the chorus of misrepresentation. Three months 
in the winter in a country school, say some of them, have 
produced better scholars and better men than years of instruc- 
tion in our improved methods. Absurd as this is, it has 
abtained considerable currency, and I have heard men of 
otherwise good sense and character make the statement. 
Exceptional instances of men of ability and industry, who, in 
spite of the disadvantages of defective early education, have 
risen to eminence, are triumphantly given in proof. Our own 
gifted Corwin, who always lamented his lack of early oppor- 
tunities, and who, by the force of genius, and the widest read- 
ing and study for a lifetime, made himself an excellent scholar, 
is a favorite illustration. With a few illustrious exceptions 
like Lincoln, who rose superior to adverse circumstances, the 
men who always have, and who to-day bold the positions of in- 
fluence are men of thorough education. A few of these country 
schools, like the dodo among extinct birds, still remain. Prom 
the laudations pronounced upon them one would expect their 
graduates to tower like giants above the pigmies our public 
schools are sending out into life. I have known many of them, 
rad I have never found them remarkable for scholarship. 

Criticism of our methods of instruction and their results is 
ihe order of the day. Sound criticism, even if severe, is whole- 
some, and, as perfection does not pertain to anything human, 
is to be courted. What is to be resented as an impertinence 
is unreasoning— wholesale fault-finding. It is good cause for 
wmplaint, that those who are most dogmatic and sweeping in 
iheir censures know least by observation about the practical 
workings of our schools. 

Occasionally some one friendly to the system, and with a real 
iesire for improvement, makes such extravagant statements of 
lefects as to do great injury. It has been going the rounds of 
the newspapers and has been caught up and echoed by every 
:arping fault-finder that Charles Francis Adams, Jr., had as- 
serted (I hope he never said it) that the graduates of the public 
schools of Massachusetts cannot write a decent hand, compose 
a respectable letter, or spell ordinary English words correctly. 
As the Massachusetts schools are confessedly equal to the beBt, 
if this be true it would be well to close the doors of our public 
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schools and write failure on them. No doubt some c 
through the schools and oome out just such ignoramu 
describes. It is also true that sometimes otherwise b 
pils, by a singular idiosyncrasy, cannot learn "some \ 
branch of study, spelling for instance, and the systen 
wise responsible for the failure. I need not stop t< 
the statement as a whole is a gross exaggeration. S 
era so love antithesis and sentences with a twang to I 
exact truth is of no importance in comparison. We b 
of the same wild, unreasoning criticism in our city. 
is easier than ridicule of new methods of instruc 
almost every advance step has been met with a laugh 
accustomed to the old method of spelling words by let 
is something ludicrous in phonic spelling and we car 
loot what mirth it created when first introduced. 
member of the Board of Education, was often gree 
street corners with exaggerated imitations. The 1 
died out, leaving not even an echo, and the phonic i 
universally accepted as a most valuable feature in 01 
of instruction. 

The contradictory character of the criticism is ven 
ing if any weight is to be given to it. More than 
Board of Education has been favored with lengthy coi 
tions from physicians, denouncing the forcing proces 
in our public schools, and predicting the most diref 
to the health of the pupils, even to the imperilinj 
lives. Members began to feel that they wene very Hi 
morally responsible for the slaughter of the innocent; 

A little cool reflection relieves their fears some w hi 
broadside is fired from just the opposite quarter, 
shockingly wasted. Twelve years are fritted away ir 
ing the full course when better results could he attair 
No wonder that the Board has concluded to act upoi 
lights within its reach, and let the critics " bay the r. 

Equally contradictory are the opinions as to the re 
portance of the different branches of study taught, 
his hobby, and the study he fancies is to be taught 
the exclusion of all the rest. When we reflect that ' 
of study is substantially the same in graded schools ev 
and is the matured result of the best thought of ex 
educators in this and other countries, it is hardly 
pected that opinions which are the offspring of wh 
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caprices of pupils will have much weight in indi 
change. 

It is often charged that important branches of study i 
lected. One says it is spelling, another reading, anott 
manship and so. on through the whole list. If we were to 
these profound critics we should conclude that absolute! 
ing is taught in our schools. A recent writer in the 
is absurdly extravagant in his statements in regard 
teaching of reading. The criticism is the more unji 
the fact that of late unusual attention has been given I 
ing with excellent results. If this writer is to be belie 
reason of this neglect a confusion of tongues is about to 
our devoted city, as fearful as that which fell on the 1 
of the tower of Babel ! It is a sad and unexpected re\ 
to most of us that not one of our teachers can read Enf 
spectably, and that in consequence we are in danger of 
innumerable patois taught as barbarous as the Yorksh 
lect. Worst of all because our children cannot read liki 
ed elocutionists they are in danger of becoming outli 
forming the worst kind of a proletariat ! Not knowir 
horrors might be hidden under that dreadful word, I tu 
Webster and was greatly relieved to find that he de 
"common people." As all American citizens belong 
class after all we have no reason to he greatly frighten* 
one who read the article to which I refer can accuse me 
representing the writer. Other criticisms of our public 
which have appeared if not so extravagant have been 
unjust. 

Let us be thankful that these critics, although they 
great noise, are not very numerous. The great mass 
people are hearty friends of the schools, and ready to 
the teachers in every reasonable way. Popular opin 
always approved the most liberal provisions for the 
Dayton may justly be proud of her expenditures in th 
tion. In the character of her school buildings and in t 
ries paid her teachers she stands in the front rank. A 
zen I am proud that the recent attempt to reduce salarie 
Teaching has come to be recognized'as a profession, am 
in the same place as the other liberal professions. Il^g 
aries should be paid than when it was looked upon as 
stepping-stone to something esteemed better and highe 
Sometimes the friends of public schools, alarmed by c 
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lattacksuponthem, doubt whether they will be perm 
tained in their present efficiency, especially as to hig 
truction. I do not Bhare in their fears. I have nc 
ved by attacks on religion because a deep want of 
;ure which cannot be silenced insures its perpetuity 
ferent but equally valid reason, I have no fears for ed 
e intelligence it creates is a sure defence against : 
acks. Macaulay's famous picture of what it has < 
itland is equally applicable to this country. Spei 
) system of parish schools established by the Estates 
id in 1696, he says : " The effect could not immedi; 
;, but before one generation had passed away, it beg 
dent that the people of Scotland were superior in 
ice to the common people of any country in Eurt 
atever land the Scotchman might wander, to whate 
; he might betake himself, in America or in India, 
in war, the advantage he derived from his early I 
sed him above his competitors. Scotland, in spit 
■renness of her soil and the severity of her climat 
■h progress in agriculture, in manufactures, in comnr 
ters, in science, in all that constituted civilization, a. 
rid has never seen equalled, and as even the new w 
.rcely seen surpassed." If popular education be* 
endid fruit, certainly a people that has enjoyed its 
)S can he safely trusted to guard and perpetuate th 
its strength and glory. 

(Concluded next month.') 



THE NARROWING TENDENCY OF TEACHI1 

We all possess peculiarities, which serve to disting 

> from another. 

Jo two blades of grass are alike, neither are any two 

There are peculiarities of form and feature, of m 

nner, which characterize us. These are natural, an 

y may be modified somewhat, they can scarcely be 

inged, but they go with us through life, they are, 

•selves. 

'here are other things, which we acquire by associa 

>articular.way of life, by pursuing a particular voca 

:e of circumstances, and these cling to us scarcely lea 
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than if they were a part of us, when once they have obtained 
a hold. These are habits, some of them are aids to our devel- 
opment, strengthening and making us better than we were to 
begin with ; some of them shrivel and weaken and destroy us, 
as the worm saps the life of the plant. 

Young children, just getting acquainted with this great 
world, are fresh in their impulses, free and untrammelled, 
easily impressed by good or by evil, altogether natural and 
refreshing. Men and women are more or less mechanical, 
warped and narrow, slaves to habit; and, what is sadder still, 
some are victims of habits, which are eating their lives away, 
and transforming them into objects that awaken only pity or 
disgust. 

Habit, like a running stream, wears for itself a channel, 
sometimes even and smooth, sometimes rugged and deep, 
through which the wild torrents of passion and appetite rush 
with fearful violence, rending, finally, the soul from its shat- 
tered tenement of clay. 

A man is apt to betray his vocation by his manner or speech, 
He may try to conceal it, but in an unguarded moment, by a 
chance word or expression, it will out, so much has it become 
a part of him. By applying himself continually to one kind 
of life, he acquires a certain way of expressing himself, certain 
pet subjects to talk about, certain set phrases. One talks hogs, 
another stocks, another politics, another science, another smacks 
of theology, another of law, another of medicine, another of 
trade, another gives unmistakable evidence of having spent 
most of his time in the school-room. 

Teaching is a peculiar work, and peculiarly narrowing in its 
effects on those engaged in it. 

He who mingles with men in the daily wear and tear of 
practical life, gets broadened by actual living and experience. 
The lawyer or physician gets, besides his theoretical and book 
knowledge, the practical side of life, which tends to develop 
him as a man, while the minister of the Gospel has for the 
subject of his thoughts eternal truths, which from their very 
nature should lift him higher and expand him into a noble 
manhood, while, to prevent him from becoming too abstract, it 
is his lot, to bury the dead ; to join in marriage ; to comfort the 
sorrowing, and to encourage the sick, all human enough, and 
tending to develop that charity which never faileth. 
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But though all vocations warp in a greater or less 
none, I believe, are bo apt to do bo as teaching. 

The daily contact with immature and undeveloped 
as ready, in many instances, to receive error as truth, 
stregthen or develop the mind ; the habit of having on 
law does not serve to humble nor cause one to place a t 
mate on his own worth or ability; the everlasting d 
and correcting of faults does not make one more in 1< 
humanity than he originally was ; the continual wear 
in the school-room and, oftentimes, the criticism and ; 
certain foolish people outside, who get the idea that, 
one is hired by the public, he is public property, an 
fore, has no feelings or individual life or rights which 
lie is bound to respect, — such things as these do not 
sweeten the disposition. 

To have the mind occupied continually with pettj 
and first principles, and forever kept engaged with t 
ments and technicalities of learning, with little to 
great truths, practical things, Or the current events of tl 
world, in which we live, this does not tend to develop 
or intellectual power, or to lift one into a higher, wide 
phere of life. 

What is the result? They who confine themselves to 
to this work, with no counter-balancing influence, 
narrow, mechanical, prim, egotistical, unpractical, c 
natured, bombastic, obsolete, grim, and peculiar. Nc 
pleasant picture to draw and present to teachers, sui 
the same picture represents, more or less accurately, 
who has allowed himself to be mastered by his vocation 
of making himself master of it. 

But some of my readers, perhaps, have lately con: 
teaching, and have entered upon their work with a b 
pose and enthusiasm, and you Bay within yourselves, ' 
is a true picture of a teacher's life, I will seek some ot 
of labor, where I can keep my heart fresh and my i 
generous." Others may have been in the work for y^ 
you may say, that I am mistaken, in your case at 1 
instead of becoming narrow and ill-natured and mec 
you are broader in your views and fresher in heart thi 
you first began. 

It would not become me to leave the picture whicl 
drawn, believing, as I do, that a teacher's life may be 
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s any that is lived, without presenting the other side to you, 
>r, you know, most things have a bright as well as a dark side, 
nd the bright is only made brighter by being contrasted with 
he dark, just as it is necessary, in order that the beauty of a 
inset may be complete, that there should be a dark bank of 
louds along the western horizon. 

I believe that it is granted to every mortal, struggling in 
bis sin-burdened world, to have, if he will seek and claim it, 
n individual, inner life, high up above the petty things which 
istract and annoy all who are under their sway, unlimited by 
he narrow sphere in which he moves, not bounded by prejudice 
nd selfish interest, to live in an atmosphere, where there are 
o dank and poisonous vapors to choke off the aspirations of 
he soul, and make life a sickly dwarfed thing, a full, free life, 
vhich no one can interfere with; no circumstance can mar; 
kothing can take from you; your own, individual possession, 
ar which you have a lifelong title, and, having which, you 
ieed feel no envy for another, but may walk the earth a free 
aan or woman, subject to no one but the God who gave you 
eing, such a life, I believe to be attainable, and such a life 
/ill lift any one out of the grooves of his daily life, and will 
sake his field of labor, no matter what it is, as broad as earth 
nd as high as heaven. 

How to obtain such a life, I need not tell you, as you have 
•een many times directed already, but, allow me to say, that I 
onsider a sincere Christian character a high qualification for 
,ny honorable vocation in life, and, of all men, a teacher has 
aost need of those virtues and qualities of heart which Christ- 
anity alone can give. 

How then shall we escape this narrowing tendency? 

I shall not attempt to lay down any explicit rules, by observ- 
ng which, one will be able to do this. No two lives are alike, 
rhat would help me, might not help you, what I have need 
if, you can do without, each must find out for himself his 
udividual needs, where there Bhould be development, where 
mining, or on which side he is becoming warped, and, having 
bund, must seek the means of remedying these defects, and 
yarding against future inroads of the enemy. But a few 
wactical suggestions may be of some use. 

To enter a school-room in the morning with the idea that 
'ou have a disagreeable task before you that day, and the 
sooner it is over the better; to look upon the array of upturned 
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faces as upon bo many cabbage leaves, or what oftt 
be the case, as upon so many little imps, whose on 
use, like the mosquito, is to torment and irritate ; t 
tbe day's work with a feeling of indifference or e 
regard for the welfare of the beings intrusted to you 
will not broaden you. 

To pit yourself against each individual scholar, t 
he be incorrigible, and place yourself on the same 
him, determined to fight him to the death, thereby 
from a position of acknowledged authority, and i 
personal matter between you and him : this will 
you. 

To suffer yourself to get vindictive, and to take 
as personal; to learn to love some and hate ott 
because some are lovable and others hateful; to 
mentioned above, yourself the law instead of the ; 
law, thereby shouldering burdens not intended for 
to let your temper and tongue have their own swi 
play in the atmosphere of your school-room, as th< 
play in a summer sky : this will not broaden yon. 

To forget that, strange to say, you yourself were c 
and, doubtless, had all the peculiarities of a child, 
well as lovely, and thereby forget to be considerate 
able toward them, in all their striking exhibiti 
depravity: this will not broaden you. 

To leave the school-room at night, tired and disgu 
all of you do and will do many a time), and allow tl 
to conquer you, without struggling to overcome the 
about the trials of the day and allow them to fre 
you ; to talk arid think about school, out of scho 
text-books and dry details altogether; to starve 
nature; to keep yourself away from sunshine and c 
air; to give no heed to passing events, the afft 
country and the world at large; to read no books 
tone and noble thoughts; in short, to teach, wal 
read, breathe, act as a school teacher, and to bee 
fossil, bearing the marks of primitive life, and mc 
wear and tear and rub, belonging to a by-gone a 
without life or animation, of some worth as a specii 
strange sorts of animals can exist, but, practical 
value: all this will not broaden you. 

We must learn the nature of our work, and, hav: 
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we would succeed in every sense of the word, we must conse- 
rate ourselves to it. We must consider the fact, that every 
idividual heing that we have in charge, is possessed of an 
nmortal soul and an intellect, be it strong or weak; that both 
' these are as impressible as wax, and we shall either make 
: mar them to some extent while they are under our influence, 
hat thought, of itself, lifts the mists, and takes away the 
iemingly narrow limits of our work. That thought will help 
s over many a rough place, and give us courage when our 
Tort 3 seem fruitless. They are given into our care to be 
nproved, &aa, no matter how hard or hopeless the task may 
iem, it is our duty to do what we can for them. 

There is need to conquer self. For my part, I do not see how 
ay one can obtain a permanent success, as a teacher or gov- 
:nor, without having conquered largely himself, and obtained 
tie power of self-control. I believe those things are essential 

> the highest success iu this work, and, if you have succeeded 
l obtaining them, you have won a victory which is invaluable 

> you. Looking upon your work in this light, you are not 
■etted or worried but take pleasure in it. You leave the 
thool-room at night with a feeling of satisfaction, and, if you 
re wise, you will leave all thought of your work behind, save 
iking time to prepare for the coming day. Now let your mind 
ist, and change the whole current of your thoughts. When- 
rer you have time, take a good book, well written and inter- 
ring, and follow the thoughts of the writer, away from yourself 
ad suiroundings, or, if possible, have one or more congenial 
iends, with whom you can associate and interchange thoughts, 
[an is a social being and needs society. Take an interest in 
very thing that is of profit. Think now and then what a 
reat world this is; how many people there are iu it; and how 
nail a place you fill in it. Look up at the heavens at night 
nd think how far away the stars are, you will be surprised at 
ae effect it will have on you. Keep yourselves posted in current 
vents. If you get a chance to go any where or to see any 
aing or to learn any thing, which will do you good by increas- 
ng your knowledge or widening your views, avail yourselves of 
1. In short, just as every tree and flower and blade of grass 
aoots eagerly toward the light, so you should seek and be 
filling to receive and learn, from any and every source, that 
rhich will he of benefit to you. 

No life should become stagnant, but, every day, there should 
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be a little more added to that already possessed, 
time comes, in which a man or woman says, "I 
enough or I have improved sufficiently, now let rr 
that moment their usefulness will diminish. 

If your opportunities are many, use them all, if 
them the more zealously, and make for yourse 
manhood.or womanhood, which can be attained b; 

I Baid that I did not propose to lay down any > 
by which you might be kept from being warped b 
I have not done so, nor am I able to do so. I b^\ 
you a few hints, without, perhaps, saying any thi 
unknown to you, and warned you not to allow 
become warped and dwarfed in your lives, but to 
aim, to rise above all things which have a tende 
you bo, into a broader view of life, that you mi 
charity which suffereth long and is kind, doth not 
unseemly, is not puffed up, seeketh not its owi 
things, endureth all things, hopeth all things, fi 
secret of all true lives. And what is the reward f 

Need I tell you? 

Every life has its joys and sorrows, its pleasant 
and its dark days. Every work has its advantage 
vantages; its attractions and repulsions; its g 
losses. 

If you seek a free and easy life without care or n 
■ I cannot point you to any vocation where you wil 
of all, would I recommend you to a faithful teacb 
you want to lend a hand in helping humanity r 
level against the tendencies to sink it lower? 
opportunity for you in this work, and the rewards 
life will be yours. 

The ultimate aim of every man's life should be 
«nd his fellow-man. If that is not your purpose, 3 
in your desires, and I have nothing to offer you, 
hope of your ever reaching any great excellence 
and to such, I have only to say, I do not envy y< 
teachers, for you will have all the difficulties 
consciousness of being noble in your purpose. 

Finally, take care that you do not get vain oi 
which you do, and, by this, I do not mean an h 
doing your work well, but vain or proud of v 
done or what you can do; vain of the little leai 
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iy have obtained, for the most is but little, compared with 

e great all; vain of your fancied or even real excellencies, for 

is is paralysis to any true growth in life. 

It is a great truth and happy is he who has found it to be a 

ith for himself, that the only road to true greatness is through 

e gate of humility, and let us beware lest we shut ourselves 

t by our own folly. 

I found a little scrap the other day, with only one verse upon 

. which expresses my thought, and I will give it as a closing 

3rd to what I have said. 

"But keep us, our Father, from pride, 

In the things that we do ; 

And, drawing us close to thy side 

Make us honest and true." 

Prin. High School, Wilmington, 0. S. H. Fish. 
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METHODS. 

There be some, these days, that go mad on Method. Unlike- 
lamlet, in the play, of whom Polonius said : " If this be mad- 
ess, there is method in it ; " of such it may be said, if this is 
iethod, then there is madness in it ; and fortunate indeed, were 
his madness as harmless to society as was that of the offended 
'rince of Denmark. His was directed against a great private 
frong, while this of the shallow teacher is directed against a 
reat public right. And this offence goes on repeating itself,, 
nd perpetuating the evil, to the detriment of sound learning 
.nd good order. 

As though methods could he patented and peddled about 
.mong teachers like some drugs, warranted to cure all the dis- 
<ases, irregularities, and stupidity, to which flesh is heir 1 In 
his sense, and indeed, in all such, there can be no such thing 
is true Method ; since the very assumption defeats it and con- 
temns it in the eyes of correct judgment. 

Method, to he efficient in the best sense, must not only be 
grounded upon right principles, but must be, in detail, largely 
;he product of individual invention. The principle upon 
which the method is founded may be studied — indeed, must be 
studied, and thoroughly too, before true Method can be educed. 
Then it comes to the wise and thoughtful teacher as a legiti- ' 
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mate inheritance, as the best means of working out t 
ed results. 

The same Methods in the hands of two equally gooc 
or even the same teacher, may serve many widel) 
purposes, and as many different pupils, and serve tl 
too. 

To illustrate : a table may he spread with all that 
ful and necessary for the family repast ; yet all the 
will not partake, to the same extent, of the same vi 
all may be satisfied and well served. 

Again, there may be many different roads leading 
same city, and each one the right road, too, to those in 
living along the different routes of travel. But how 
insist that all must submit to the inconvenience of 
this city by the same road, to the exclusion of all otb 
same thing, in effect, must be done in teaching, howc 
insist upon the same fixed Methods, which may or m 
the true ones. But the best Method is always more < 
than all this, and more scientific and consistent also. 

True Method may therefore be defined : Theformuk 
sion of the logical and chronological relations existing betweer, 
ergies, which, subsequently, under wise and judicious treatm 
mind and character, on the one hand, and undiscovered tru 
to the learner, under like treatment, subsequently become scie 
'tare, and art, on the other hand. 

These two entities, viz: mental want, or vacuity, a 
tific supply or plethora, stand ever the one over ag; 
other, waiting the hand of the teacher to unite tl 
therefore becomes, in his functions, the high priest ■ 
edge, waiting and ready to unite in the bonds of ini 
companionship, aggressive mind and yielding science, 
and handmaid, whence shall spring a brotherhood of 1 
art, and commerce, to bless the world. 

Method, as applied to culture in general, is the prop 
ment of want, as expressed in crude body and mind, 
ply, as. expressed in congenial employment, and the k 
to be acquired. As applied to teaching it consists in 
disposing of all the agencies employed in the school; 
wise management of them in the various details ( 
with the school work. 

The study of Pedagogics or Teaching in the Normi 
assumes the following twofold character, viz: I. . 
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. Methods. Principles involving the discussion, first, of man 
an educable being, and to knowledge, or science as a force to 
i employed in his education ; and second, to Methods, or the 
anner of this application. 

These Methods again assume a twofold character, as general 
id special; general, in the wise adjustment of forces to be em- 
oyed, in the subsequent management of the school; and 
ecial, in the working out of those details belonging more 
pecially to classes. 

The first of these, or general Methods, would include among 
her things, School Organization, including what may be 
Jled, first, the Temporary Organization, or that affecting an ar- 
.ngement, for the purpose of testing the qualities of the ma- 
rial, and for reducing it to proper order. 
This implies (a) the Preliminaries or business necessary to be 
ansacted between the parties to the school, such as (1) the 
mtract for teaching, (2) the repairs that may be needed, (3) 
le janitor's work, by whom performed, &c; (b) the Emmina- 
mi preparatory to proper classification, determined, (1) by the 
upil's own estimate of his proficiency, (2) by previous advant- 
»es, and the estimate of others, wiser than himself, and (3) by 
le teacher's estimate, determined (c) by Tests or Trials, (1) in 
.ass recitations for a few days, (2) in formal examinations, 
ad (3) by the age, size, temperament, and capacity, of the 
upil; (d) the Classification, including (a') thekinds, as (1) close, 
} applied to cities and towns, where the same grades may oc- 
ipy the same divisions, in all studies, (2) the loose, or that 
ind of classification best suited to the wants of country schools 
■here more latitude must be given to the pupils as respects 
;udies ; (b') the advantages of classification (1) in the economy 
f time and expense, (2) the care in the preparation of lessons, 
J) the stimulating effect, of a community of interests ; (c') the 
anger of a too rigid classification, (1) in ignoring a diversity 
f gifts, or any predilections to special studies, or a gift to 
xcel in any particular branch, (2) interfering with individual 
evelopment, (3) the tendency to encourage habits of depend- 
nce, by relying upon others to do the work of preparation of 
essons; (d') the obstacles to a good classification, considered, 
.mong which may be named (1) a diversity of text-books, (2) 
rregular attendance, either daily absences or tardiness, (3) in- 
lifference or penuriousness of parents, and patrons, both as to 
rooks and attendance. 
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The methods for overcoming these "obstacles," a 
many other points that seem, in a brief outline, to 
little significance, will be noticed in "Special Methods 
" Incentives to Study," &c. 

Our next topic, and the last to be noticed, under t 
" Temporary Organization," is seating a school. J 
may be exhibited here: and much subsequent mis 
other annoyances may be avoided, if the proper preci 
taken. The methods usually adopted, and those cl 
tention here, are as follows : (a) The Promiscuous ' 
that which allows the pupils of a school to select 
seats, without respect to size, age, or other considers 
as (1) the advantages, (2) dangers, (b) in classes, (1) : 
and (2) dangers, (c) according to size, age, or any ot 
arities, (1) the advantages, and (2) the dangers or 
tages. These several methods are to be carefully we 
so much of each to be adopted, as the circumsts 
demand. 

The temporary organization may now be considerec 
It should be so carefully managed as not only to pr 
ness during the process — which is most readily done 
classes and examining and testing the proficiency of 
and classes in the various ways — but also to put thir 
shape, that, at the expiration of the time — let that 1 
a week (and the latter is better if the school is a si: 
it sball readily glide into the permanent organizatit 
the temporary organization may after a given time. 
satisfied, and become the permanent, the teacher, 
reserving the privilege to suggest or order any ci 
may appear necessary. But no changes should be 
the first week of a term, except for the most urgent 
that when the machinery is once thoroughly put in 
may not, for slight cause, be interrupted. 

Ohio Central Normal School. Johk < 

Worthing 
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We may learn something from the Swedes. It ia said they provide 

schools in which neglected children are taught An English traveller 
noticing this fact inquired whether the schools were not costly. The an- 
swer given him was, "Yea; they are coatly, but not dear. We Swedes 
are not rich enough to let a child grow np in ignorance, misery, and 
crime, to become a scourge to society aa well as a disgrace to himself." 
This is a doctrine that the favorera of compulsory education may use with 
telhng effect. 

The Inaugural Address of the Hon. M. A. Newell, delivered at the 

last meeting of the National Educational Association, in Louisville, has 
been published in pamphlet form. This address discussed in a vigorous 
manner the live question of "Education nod Labor." We presume that 
copies of the address may be obtained by addressing Mr. Newell at Balti- 
more. Prof. L. S. Thompson's excellent paper on Drawing read both at 
Putin-Bay before the Ohio Teachers' Association in July and at Louisville 
before the National Educational Association in August, haa also been 
published in pamphlet form. Prof. Thompson has had the paper pub- 
lished at the request of many prominent educators who think its general 
circulation will do much good. It ia just auch a paper as Superintendents 
ought to get for distribution among members of Boards of Education. 
Copies may be obtained at coat of Prof. L. S. Thompson, now of Lafayette, 
Ind. As the publication of the paper ia of no persona! value to Prof. 
Thompson ft is hoped that there will be a sufficient demand made for the 
pamphlet to cover the exponas of printing it 



The most unique of our exchanges is the Atheneum published at 

Springfield, HI. It ia a monthly "devoted to Elocutionary Literature, 
Original and Selected Articles adapted to the purposes of Literary Socie- 
ties, Elocutionists and Public Readers." We cannot give our readers a 
better idea of it than by mentioning the contents of No. 5, vol. I, Sept., 
1877, now before us. "Scene from "Edward the Second," Prairieland, 
John and Tibbie's Dispute, The Lost and Fonnd, Only a Woman, The 
Last Banquet, Baby's Shoes, Katydid, Wedding Scene, The Snliote 
Mother, Balaklava, Reuben and Rose, The Farewell to the Dead, The 
Chestnut Horse, The Warrior's Gift, and Editorial Budget." 



One of the chief features of our journal is the attention given to 

personals. Occasionally there may be readers who care very little for 
such items, but the great majority of teachers, some of the ablest in the 
country, are aura to glance over the personals feeling sure that they will 
31 
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meet a reference to some person whose career is of interest to them. We 
were glad to notice that the Atheneum appreciates our efforts in the matter 
of personals as is evidenced by the following: — "The Ohio Educational 
Monthly and National Teacher published at Salem, 0., by W D. Henkle, 
keeps its readers posted as to the changes of location of the numerous 
teachers and graduates of the various colleges and schools of the State. 
This is a feature deserving the attention of other similar journals." 



We attended, the week beginning August 27th, the City Institute of 

Dayton. Sup't Hancock resolved to depart from the usual routine and 
introduce some new features. In this he was successful. Many of the 
teachers expressed themselves highly delighted with the week's work. 
We were allowed to talk about what we chose, and Mr. Hancock gave one 
suggestive lecture each day. Penmanship was presented daily by Mr. A. 
D. Wilt, of the Miami Commercial College, and T. J. McAvoy. Forty 
minutes were given each afternoon to singing under charge of Mr. Myers. 
On several days, at the request of the High-School teachers, we met them 
during the time of the singing exercises and talked to them upon Algebra 
and General History. The peculiar feature of the Institute was the requi- 
sition made by Mr. Hancock upon each teacher to propose a practical 
question for discussion. These questions were excellent, having no simi- 
larity to the trivial questions often proposed at Institutes, and the discus- 
sions were very instructive. After the first day Miss Jane Blackwood, of 
the Normal School, took charge of one division of the Institute during the 
question exercises. Able afternoon addresses were delivered by Robert 
Steele, Esq., Dr. J. C. Reeve, and Prof. Robert of Cooper Seminary. The 
Institute closed on Friday afternoon with a short and stirring address by 
the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, of Brooklyn. 



The last of the printed sheets of the Proceedings of the National 

Educational Association will be sent to the binder in a few days. It is 
hoped that the bound volumes will reach the Treasurer in Washington 
City so that he can begin to send them out to members by the middle of 
next month. The volume will contain many valuable papers. We shall 
give in our next issue full particulars as to contends, and prices for single 
copies sent free of expense, and wholesale price for lots sent at the expense 
of purchasers. 

Now is the time of year for teachers to decide as to the periodical 



literature that they will read next year, beside the Ohio Educational 
Monthly and Educational Notes and Queries. Our country is now sup- 
plied with a large number of excellent periodicals which do much to edu- 
cate teachers and families. Of the 4-dollar periodicals we may name, in 
the order of their age, Harper's Magazine (1850), Atlantic Monthly (1857), 
Galaxy (1866), Lippincott's Magazine (1868), and Scribner's Monthly (1870). 
Among the 5-dollar periodicals are the Popular Science* Monthly, the 
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North- American Review, and the International Review. Littell's Living 
.Age ($8) comes weekly. The prominent juvenile periodicals are the 
Youth's Companion ($1.75), weekly, and the monthlies, St. Nicholas ($3), 
"Wide Awake ($2), and Our Young Folks' Magazine, edited by a Catholic 
X*riest, ($1.60). The Sanitarian ($3), a monthly, often contains articles 
valuable to a teacher. To those fond of metaphysics we commend the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, 
Tlie Naturalist and the Analyst are just the things for students of Natural 
History and Mathematics. In this list we have made no reference to the 
English periodicals reprinted in this country by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. Next month we hope to be able to give a full list of 
educational periodicals published in this country. 



We expect next year to give short comments at different times upon 

details relating to branches and school work. We know that many teach- 
ers will read such editorials with interest. We shall be glad to receive 
suggestions as to the points that teachers would like to have discussed in 
a l>rief way. 

A committee consisting of Prof. Eli T. Tappan, of Gambier, Prof. L. 



D. McCabe, of Delaware, and Pres. J. B. Helwig, of Springfield, has been 

appointed by the Association of Colleges of Ohio, to prepare a report 

showing what High Schools in Ohio are preparing students for college. 

Principals and Superintendents are requested to assist the committee by 

sending to the undersigned printed reports, showing the course of study 

and text-books used. Where there are no printed reports, please send a 

written statement showing the course of study in either Latin, French, 

Greek, or German, the text-books used, and the school year in which 

such instruction begins. 

Very respectfully, 

Eli T. Tappan, Chairman. 
Gambier, 0., October 12, 1877. 
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When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

We send the Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio 

Educational Monthly for $1.90 a year. 

There .are 500 pupils in the Worcester (Mass.) High School. 

The " Educational Voice " has entered upon its third volume. 
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An English pupil hatudefined buttrest U "A female 

butter." 

Ten 173rd minor planet was discovered August 2, at M 

Borrelly. 



The California State Teachers' Association held its ann 

Oct 25, 26, 27. 

The Iowa State Teachers' Association will meet at Ce 

Christmas week. 

Thb Minnesota State Teachers' Association was held i 

Aug. 28, 29, and 30. 

The number of graduates at the last Commencement of 

High School was 88. 

The Connecticut State Teachers' Association met in Hi 

25th, 26th, and 27th. 

About 30 per cent of the pupils of the Public Schools c 

Ohio, are non-residents. 

Worcester's Dictionary is now the standard for ape 

New- York Tribune office. 

The Semi- Annual Meeting of the New-England School £ 

ents was held in Boston, Oct. 26th. 

Thb Public Schools of Marion, Ohio, have been reclass 

new Superintendent, II. G. Wclty. 

■ Tax Akron High School opened September 3rd, with 

with a prospect of still further increase. 

The Japanese National Exhibition was opened Aug. 21. 

an Educational Department ( Mum Butho). 

Thb opening attendance this year in the Columbus Pu 

was nearly 400 (397) greater than last year. 

More than 200 students are now in attendance at the 

and Mechanical College at Columbus, Ohio. 

The School enumeration of Akron in September, 1877, ■ 

increase of 131 over that of September, 1876. 

The National Educator has been changed from a semi-n 

monthly. It was formerly issued as a monthly. 

About a month ago, O. P. Kinsey, of Lebanon, Ohio, 

meeting of teachers at Donnellsville in Clark Co. 

Thb enumeration of school children in Springfield, 

tember was 4993, 117 less than in September, 1876. 

E. O. Vailb's paper on the Spelling Reform published i 

odical has been copied into the Educational Voice. 

The Normal School at Medina, Ohio, under charge of H 

opened in September with about seventy students- 
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The Western Star says that there are more students in the National 

iormal School at Lebanon, Ohio, than ever before. 

From the opening, in September, of the Schools in Waynesville, 

■bio, to October 5, there were but two cases of tardiness. 

At the Commencements in June in Lewisburg, Fa., the College 

radnated 15 young men and the Institute 9 young ladies. 

One hundred and fifty new students appeared at the opening of the 

bio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, in September. 

The average age of the 24 graduates of Oberlin College at the last 

ommencement was 23} years. Two of the class were ladies. 

The Schools of Newark, Ohio, had a larger enrolment in September 

ian in any preceding September in the history of the Schools. 

The enrolment in September in the Public Schools of Hamilton, 

hio, was 1656, an increase of 220 over the enrolment in September, 1876. 

Ottbbbetn University at Westerville, Ohio, opened August 8th 

ith 148 students. The Senior Class is larger than any of its predecessors. 
The Boyd-County (Ky.) Teachers' Institute was held under the di- 
ction of the County Superintendent in Catletteburg, the week beginning 
ct 15th. 

Pupils in the Springfield (Ohio) High School that intend to enter 

dlege are now allowed to study Greek in place of certain other studies 
t the course. 

The Pacific School and Home Journal is becoming a power on the 

aciflc Slope. It is much larger and better printed than the late " Cali- 
■rnia Teacher." 

The Academy at Clermontville, undercharge of J. K. Parker, began 

i work for the current school year, Oct 1. This Academy is said to be 
le of the best in the State. 

The " Archivio Si Pedagogia E Scienze Ajfini " diretlo Da EmanurU 

■atino at Palermo, Italy, has entered upon its second volume. It is 
ways filled with excellent articles. 

The first article in No. 12, vol I, (Ang. 31, 1877,) of the American 

ibrary Journal, is " How to Start Libraries in Small Towns." It is the 
ith article of a series on this subject. 

The Wisconsin Teachers' Association was held at Green Bay, July 

7, 18, 19. Jas. MacAlister, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Mil- 
aukee, was chosen President for next year. 

The Ontario Teachers' Association met in Toronto the same week 

i which the National Educational Association met in Louisville. The 
leeting was declared one of the most successful ever held. * 

At an examination in London University some months ago, a lady 

Ellen II. Watson) took the first prize in mathematics and mechanics, 
efeating a hundred young men who sought the same honor. 

The two well-known professors of chemistry and physics in the 

Jniversity of Berlin receive each a salary of $7,500 independent of lecture 
eceiptB. Several leading professors receive salaries of $4,500. 
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The Cincinnati Volksfreund of Oct 2, contains a tx 

from Hamilton, dated Oct. 1, in which school items are gi' 
complimentary references are made to Bupt Ellis. 

A paper on "The Relation of the Kindergarten to 

Schools " prepared by Kate French was read at the last n 
New Jersey State Teachers' Association, New Brunswick, i 

—The School enumeration in September last in Colnmt 
an increase of 1,523 over that in September, 1876. The pop 
city was 49,381 being an increase of 4,582 over that of the p: 

"Thb Wittknbkbokb" began itsflfth volume last mop t 

24-page, 2-column, covered octavo. Wm. Hoover, Superint 
Public Schools of Bellefontaine still continues to edit the 
Department. 

The Indiana School Journal for September says that " 

last adopted the Gregorian calendar." We should like the 
this statement, as such .a statement has been incorrectly 
times since 1830. 

The Maryland School Journal, which according to : 

Hon. M. A. Newell, was announced in Juneas in articulomorli 
recovered and it entered upon its fourth year of existence i 
in sound health. 

Hakpbk's Weekxy eays that Harper and Brothers 

copyrights to Marcius Willson about $200,000 ; to Chas. t 
$100,000 ; to Albert Barnes $75,000 ; to J. L. Motley about $6 
Jacob Abbott about $50,000. 

The Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 111., opened, on 

September with nearly double the usual number of students i 
This is the Institution with which Prof. S. S. Hamill, late c 
nati High Schools, is now connected, 

The Public Schools of Norwalk, Ohio, opened in Se] 

attendance of about 800 or 100 more than in any previous 
crease was in part the result of the attendance of many C 
who had previously attended the Catholic Schools. 

Thb Grand-River Institute at Austinburg, Ohio, ha 

200 students, as many as can be well cared for. Seventeei 
began Greek, nearly 70, Latin, 70 algebra, and 24 geometi 
man may well take pride in his success in building up the 

F. W. Helmick:, of Cincinnati, has published a nei 

called the "Dear Old Homestead" by Anna C. Hilts; 
"Don't Put the Poor Workingman Down " by Bobby Ne 
called " Gov. Thos. L. Young's Grand March " by Prof. Tl 

The Pennsylvania Teachers' Association held in 

had not so large an attendance as waa expected. (The 
interfered with) the meeting. The enrolment was 192. 
were published in full in the September issue of the Pern 
Journal. 
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Thb Schools of Bridgeport opened in September with an attendance 
it over 500 although the School census is but little more than 600. Supt 
X P. Pratt, High School, Carrie Cooper, lower rooms, Miss R. L. Lafferty, 
Lima M. Eartatein, Lena Adolph, Leonore Jones, Mary Clayland, and 
tggie Iteid, JEtnaville building, Mixed School, Lillie Newlin, and Colored 
ichool, Mr. West. 

Tiieee are 1600 pupils in the Public Schools of Portland, Oregon, 

aught by 37 teachers. The salaries of the Superintendents and Princi- 
>als are each in coin $1800, two lady assistants in the High School, $1200 
ach, one $1000, one (gentleman) J time $600; lady assistants in the Gram- 
nar Schools, $750, $700, and $600. 

Last month there appeared the first number of the Primary Teacher ( 

tublished by the Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, 16, Hawley Street, 
terms $1.00 a year of ten months. Single numbers 15 cts. This magazine 
s devoted to the " Interests of Primary Instruction in America." Every 
irimary teacher should send for the Primary Teacher. 

Thb Normal Class conducted in New Lisbon in the summer vacation 

by C. C. Davidson and G. W. Snyder comhined academic and professional 
work. Mr. Davidson was made by the students the recipient of an ele- 
gant gold pen and holder; Mr. Snyder of some rare books; and Mrs. Da- 
vidson of a music " reticule or portmanteau." Resolutions of satisfaction 
ind confidence were passed. 

There are now two courses in the Warren High School, one called 

the Normal, or three-years' course, and the other the Classical, or four- 
years' course. The former requires Latin or German but not both, and 
the latter allows Latin or German, and Grsek. .But Greek may be dis- 
pensed with for some scientific study. 

Thb Cincinnati Commercial some months ago alluded to the rapid 

connting of the school children as exhibited by Supt J. B. Peaslee at the 
Hughes High-School building. A class of pupils with the average age of 6j 
years gave all kinds of combinations from 1 to 10 at the rate of 100 a min- 
ute, and a class of 8-year olds, combinations and subtractions from 10 to 
144, at the rate of 150 a minute. 

In the issue of the Medical and Surgical Reporter for August 25, 

1877, the editor D. G. Brinton, discusses at length the importance of pro- 
fessional examinations and the mode in which they should be conducted. 
Too many poorly qualified young men are turned out by medical colleges. 
He thinks the examination should be made to cover the scientific cast of 
the student's mind as well as tbe facts gleaned from books and lectures. 

Thb parents of the pupils that have attended the Pittsburgh High 

School from 1868 to 1877 may be classified as follows :— Skilled laborers, 
B96; unskilled, 232 ; office holders, 36; professional men, 154; merchants 
and storekeepers, 258; widows, 128; miscellaneous, 203. Total, 1707. 
The Principal of the School Dr. B. C. Jillson in a letter to Superintendent 
Luckey has given the specific names of the occupations, in alphabetic 
order, to the number of 200. 
Thb Warren-County Teachers' Association met in Lebanon, Ohio, 
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Saturday, Sept. 27. The attendance was larger than usual. J. 
read a paper on "Some of the Professional Duties of Teachers 
S. Ormsby of Xenia, one on " The Practical in Common Scboc 
Cunningham performed some experiments in Pneumatics, and 
by presented his system of Map Drawing. 

The September issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Educai 

reference to the last session of the Ohio Teachers' Associatioi 
Bay, " Ohio, the third of our great States in population, is : 
rank as to the zeal of her educators." Thanks for the complii 
great reason tor the great efficiency of the Ohio Teachers' As 
that in the thirty years of its existence it has never been a 
squabbles for its offices. 

Wb have seen it stated in a Canada newspaper that a 

the name of Varden, in South Norwich compelled a seven-yei 
to sit in school the large part of an afternoon with a dead ani 
his neck because he had brought the snake to school. Occasio 
are teachers who exercise no judgment in their treatment 
committed by pupils, among these may be classed the late 1 
Gardner, if we are to believe the account of him given in the O- 
of Harper's Magazine. 

Thb first meeting of the Mahoning-County Teachers' Assc 

held in Canfield, Oct. 6. A paper on " Raising the Standard fo 
tions for Teachers " was read by Mr. McCoIlum, of Youngst* 
wasTdiscuBsed by Messrs. Moulton, McMillan, Fillius, and C 
Moulton, of Warren, read a paper on " The Modern Teacher ;" 
Scobie, of Canfield, read an essay on " How to Govern," the di 
which was opened by Mr. Gilson. 

Thb Butler-County Teachers' Association met in Kami 

Oct 13th. The following were the exercises :— President El 
oral; "The Metric System," L. D. Brown, of Eaton; "Perpli 
Starr, of Seven Mile; "Penmanship," T. J. McAvoy, of In 
"Class Reading," B. F. Marsh, of Oxford; "School Governme 
Wood, of Liberty, Ind. ; General Remarks, Messrs. Barnard 
Mitchell, and Pollok. Music, instrumental and vocal, was fu 
Walter H. Aiken, Theo. Meyder, Katie Hoar, and Lids Buckin 

Herb is a specimen of the good sense of our Canndin: 

The following is an item found in one of their newspapers:— 
fossional third-class examination of Model School pupils will b 
tion, reading and elocution, mental arithmetic, school law and I 
hygiene, etiquette, and good manners. No candidate who 
speaks ungrammatically or mispronounces ordinary words, or ii 
defective in any important subject, or is slovenly in his dress, 
nered, or is devoid of aptitude for teaching, or is unqualified fo: 
reason, can obtain a certificate." 

— — J. J. Burns, Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. 
was the successful candidate, at the late Ohio election for the of 
Commissioner of Common Schools. Mr. Burns is known to ma 
of the State by his acceptable Institute labors. We can assure ti 
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aey will find Mr. Burns an earnest laborer in behalf of needed educational 
iforms. We are glad to learn that be, at considerable inconvenience to 
imaelf, accepted an invitation to address the Central Ohio Association at 
a meeting in Chillicotbe, Oct 26th and 27th. Mr. Burns will enter upon 
1b duties in Columbus in January. 

Tee Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association met in Cleveland, 

tat. 13. The Committee on Revision of the Course of Study made a partial 
eport — reporting on the work of the Primary Grades. The discussion of 
bis report consumed more than half of the session. Dr. S. G. Williams 
liscussed the " Proper Use of Text-books," and H. R. Chittenden read a 
iaper on "Methods of Teaching Spelling." The rest of the programme 
«aa deferred until the next meeting in Cleveland, Dec. 8, when officers 
Till be elected. The following are the names of some of the teachers 
rt-eeent :— T. W. .Harvey, H. M. Parker, 8. Findley, E. A. Jones, W. W. 
3ist, J. F. Wilson, H. R, Chittenden, T. G. McCalmont, E. F. Moulton, J. 
H. Lehman, J. Praise Richard, C. E. Hitchcock, W. R. Comings, T. S. 
Sothrie, E. B. Wilson, S. H. Herriman, W. W. Ross, I. M. Clemens, D. P. 
De Wolf, A. J. RickOff, W. G. Williams, E. A. Avery, S. D. Barr, L. W. 
Day, H. M. James, and G. N. Carruthers, and Misses Keeler, Dutton, Reve- 
ley, Brennan, and many others of Cleveland. 

The Preble-County Teachers' Association held Its first meeting for 

the year at Eaton, Oct. 20. L. D. Brown, Supt. of the Eaton. Schools, 
opened the meeting with an instructive talk on mathematical geography. 
He showed that some of the definitions of the books are faulty or false, 
and that the manner of teaching is often imperfect. Mr. Brown wafl fol- 
lowed by D. B. Moak of Westwood, Hamilton County, O., who read a 
paper on school examinations. The paper was so good, that it was re- 
solved, with Mr. Moak's consent, to have it published in the Eaton Reg- 
ister. The paper contained many new and excellent ideas. Mr. Moak 
was followed by T. A. Pollok with a talk on reading, alter which the 
queries were read and answered, then adjournment for dinner. Miss Al- 
derman, Principal of the Eaton High School, in her customary liberal 
manner entertained quite a number of the visitors at her table at the 
Ttiechel House. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. O. Sheppard on Natural Phi- 
losophy. He began with a very instructive talk on the position that 
elementary physics should have in a common-school course, and predicted 
that in a very few years it would be required as a legal branch. He 
showed the properties of air, by several simple experiments, as illustrative 
-of what might be done in very little time, and with no very great outlay 
in any school. The session was closed by a discussion on Mr. W. A. 
Neal's excellent paper on the Teacher— his life, work, and character. The 
discussion was spirited as Mr. Neal's paper had plenty of points on which 
to hang remarks. 

PERSONAL. 

James W. Smith is now Principal of the Toledo High School. 

Db. J. Dorm an Steele was to sail Oct 20, for London. ' 
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-J. L. Lasley is now Principal of the Gallipolis High School. 



W. R. Baxter is Principal of the Public Schools of Burlington, O. 

A. G. Smith is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Perrysburgh, 

Ohio. 

W. 0. Brown is Superintendent of the Public Schools of South To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

D. R. Thompson is Superintendent of the Public Schools at Patas- 

kala, Ohio. 

W. J. C005 is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Waynes- 

ville, Ohio. 

D. Eckley Hunter is now Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

Washington* Ind. 

0. S. Westcott, formerly of Chicago, is now Principal of the Racine 

(Wis.) High School. 

W. C. Gear, Esq., of Carey, is one of the County Examiners for 

Wyandot County, Ohio. 

Mrs. Hattie Milner net Comings has opened a Young Ladies 1 Sem- 
inary at Joplin City, Mo. 

W. R. Comings is now serving his fourth year as Superintendent of 

the Medina Public Schools. 

Prof. E. S. Morse has accepted the professorship of Biology in the 

University of Tokio, Japan. 

Henry Holton is serving his sixth year as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Moscow, Ohio. 

J. G. Moorehead is serving his fourth year as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Clifton, Ohio. 

C. M. Riggs is serving his fifth year as Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Williamsburg, Ohio. 

C. B. Metcalfe, of Pataskala, has accepted the Principalship of the 

Public Schools of Jersey, Ohio. 

Dr. Vincent has succeeded Prof. Ross (deceased) as President of 

Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio. 

• A. M. Williamson is serving his fourth year as Superintendent of 

the Public Schools of Mt. Carmel, Ohio. 

W. H. Ulrey, of Bethel, has succeeded L. G. Hoover as Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Felicity, Ohio. 

W. R. Page has succeeded W. H. Ulrey as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Bethel, Ohio. , 

J. C. Shumaker is serving his eighth year as Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Ripley, Ohio. 

T. M. Williams has succeeded Geo. T. McCord as Principal of the 

Curry Normal Institute in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— «-Sarah D. Harmon has entered upon the third year of service as 
Principal of the High School of Elkhart, Ind. 
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Benjamin Hallowell, a noted American mathematical author, died 

a month or two ago. He was a Hicksite Friend. 

■ 

0. W. Childs, of Suisun City, California, is one of the Associate 

Editors of the Pacific School and Home Journal. 

F. M. Atterholt, Superintendent of the Schools of West Salam, vis- 
ited the Akron Schools last month with five of his teachers. 

A. L. Mann, of the Boys' High School, has succeeded H. N. Bolan- 

der as Superintendent of the Public Schools of San Francisco. 

Olives Arey, a well-known teacher, after several years' absence in 

the West, etc., has drifted back to a position in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jennie Deans, of Ohio, has succeeded Emma Whitaker in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Seymour, Ind.> the latter having gone to Rolla, Mo. 

Ed. Danforth has resigned the Superintendency of the Public 

Schools of Elmira, N, Y. He has been succeeded by M. M. Merrill. 

C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School Bulletin, at Syracuse, N. Y., 

attended the Pennsylvania Teachers' Association at Erie last August. 

•* Emily A. Hayward, for the last three years Principal of the Lebanon 

(0.) High School, is now occupying a like position at Brook? ill e, Ind. 

Abner J. Phipps, late State Agent of the Massachusetts Board of 

Education, is now Superintendent of the Public Schools of Lewiston, Me. 

Prof. Jas. Wallace, adjunct Professor of Greek in Wooster Univer- 
sity, left in September last for Europe, to spend a year in study and travel. 

W. A. Boles, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Shelbyville, 

Ind., has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

The Hon. T. W. Harvey has returned to his old post as Superinten- 
dent of the Public Schools at Painesville, Ohio, after an absence of nearly 
six years. 

Wm. E. Sheldon, formerly one of the editors of the Massachusetts 

Teacher, is now connected with the office of the New-England Journal of 
Education. 

Dr. Alex. Clark, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the lecture field. He is 

a spicy lecturer and can be secured on reasonable terms by Churches, 
Institutes, etc. 

The Hon. J. M. McKenzie, formerly State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction in Nebraska, is now Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Brownsville, Neb. 

Prof. J. E. Church will soon enter upon his duties as Professor of 

Mining, Engineering, and Metallurgy, in the Ohio Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Pres. McCollister, of Buchtel College, at Akron, delivered the ded- 
icatory address last month at the dedication of the new school-house in 
West Salem, Ohio. 

Wm. N. Barringer has succeeded Mr. Sears as Superintendent of 

the Public Schools of Newark, N. J. Mr. Barringer has for ten years been 
one of the City Principals. 
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Geo. L. McMillan, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools 

of Cuyahoga Falls, is now Principal of the A and B Grammar School De- 
partments at Norwalk, Ohio. 

T. H. Crawford, of Portland, Oregon, has been promoted from the 

Principalship of the Central Grammar School to the Superintendency of 
the Schools. Salary $1800 in coin.' 

J. A. I. Lowes, some years ago Principal of the Academy at South 

Salem, Ohio, is now serving his second year as Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of New Richmond, Ohio. 

W. T. Fry, some years ago Superintendent of the Public Schools of 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio, is now Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Salary $1200. 

Duane Doty is now Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 

and Edward C. Delano, former Principal of the Normal School, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Doty as Assistant Superintendent. 

Lucia Stickney, of the Cleveland High School, has succeeded Miss 

Hawley in the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Hawley, we 
believe, resigned to enter the matrimonial state. 

J. J. Wagner, for the last eight years Superintendent of the Public 

Schools of Baltimore, Ohio, is now Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Lithopolis. He is one of the County Examiners. 

Van B. Baker, some years ago Superintendent of the Public Schools 

of East Liverpool, Ohio, and latterly of those at Beaver Fails, Pa., is now 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Sidney, Ohio. 

Leverrier (Urbain Jean Joseph), the world-renowned astronomer, 

died in Paris, Sept. 23, 1877. He was born March 11, 1811, at St. Lo, the 
capital of La Manche, in the old department of Normandy. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio, was one of the four men em- 
ployed as instructors in the Michigan State Central Institute held at Lan- 
sing, the week after the meeting of the National Educational Association. 

Dr. David S. Hart, of Stonington, Conn., the distinguished contrib- 
utor to Educational Notes and Queries, was seventy years old, Sept. 24th» 
It is said that in winter he does not cease his studies until 12 or 1 o'clock 
at night. 

Franklin Wood, for a dozen or more years Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Marysville, Ohio, has removed to Binghamton, N. Y. 
In a few months he expects to take charge of one of the New- York 
Academies. 

Mrs. Warren Higley, of Cincinnati, begins this month in that city 

a series of lessons on Ancient and Modern Painting and Architecture. 
Mrs. Adams became well known as a teacher in Boston and Cleveland 
before her marriage with Mr. Higley. 

— r J. Fraise Richard's salary at Alliance is $1200 and not $1000 as 
previously published. After Mr. Richard had shipped his goods to Alli- 
ance he received word from California to telegraph at once whether he 
would accept a position at $2000 a year. 
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H. A. Ford, formerly editor of the Michigan Teacher and the North- 
ern Indiana Teacher, both printed for a time at South Bend, Ind., has 
returned to South Bend to do editorial work on the Register. He has 
been for two years doing editorial work in Kalamazoo. 

Wk. McClain, formerly a prominent teacher in Salem, Ohio, died 

in Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 15. At the time of the establishment of the 
graded school in Salem in 1853, Mr. McClain was conducting a private 
High School. He was employed by the Board of Education the first year 
to take charge of the upper grades, Jesse Markham being Superintend- 
ent of the lower grades. 

Lawrence Slitter Benson, a cyclometer that resides in New York 

City, claims to have proved that the area of a circle is exactly three times 
the square of its radius, that is 3R ''. He offers a prize of $1000 to any 
one who will prove his demonstration incorrect. If the matter were of 
sufficient interest we should have no hesitation in saying that we wonld 
forfeit $1000 if we could not prove that the area of a circle is not 3ii>. The 
circle-squarers are monomaniacs and hence deserve no serious attention. 
We should like to see two circle -square re like Benson and the late James 
Smith lock horns. We have Mr. Smith's book of 270 pages entitled "The 
Quadrature and Geometry of the Circle Demonstrated." He claims that 
iT=3.125 or 3J exactly. 



INSTITUTES. ■ 

Meigs Co.— Place, Middleportj time of beginning, July 23; duration, 
three weeks; enrolment, 201, bona-fide members; instructors, 8. Findley 
and and E. E. Spalding. Officers elected:— T. C. Flanegin, Pres., J. L. 
Lesley, Vice-Pres. and Sec., and J. Thomas, Treas. These officers consti- 
tute the Executive Committee. The Institute was a grand success. At 
the County Examination the day after the close of the Institute, there 
were 116 applicants for certificates. Fifty new subscriptions were taken, 
40 for the Monthly and 10 for Queries. At the closeof the Institute there 
were only 60 that acknowledged that they did not subscribe for any edu- 
cational periodical. 

Knox Co. — Place, Mt. Vernon ; time of Beginning, Aug. 20; duration, 
one week; enrolment, nearly 100; instructors, Harriet L. Keeler, J. C 
Sample, and J. J. Burns. Officers elected ; — J. C. Merwin, Pres., S. Kun- 
kel, Sec, and Chas. Masteller, Treas. 

Fairfield Co. — Place, Lancaster; time of beginning, Aug. 13; dura- 
tion, one week ; enrolment, about 130 ; instructors, Alex. Forbes and H. 
B. Furness. 

Lorain Co. — Place, Oberlin ; time of beginning, Aug. 20 ; duration, one 
week; enrolment, 150; instructors, E. H. Cook, H. M. Parker, W. K. 
Wean, and H. E. Chittenden. 

Gallia Co.— Place, Gallipolis; time of beginning, Aug. 13; duration, 
three- weeks ; enrolment, 86 ; instructors, Alex. Baird, Jr., of Ewington, 
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first two weeks, (geography and spelling), J, L. Lasley (grt 
arithmetic), £. E. Spalding (reading and pedagogics), and D. 
and A. G. Fair the last week, the latter taking elementary j 
mathematical geography. The Institute began in indifference 
with enthusiasm. Officers elected: — Pres., E. E. Spalding, Vi< 
Boadarmour, Sec., Louise Preston, these constituting the Exec 
mittee. 

Morrow Co. — Place, Chesterville; time of beginning, Aug. f 
one week ; enrolment, — ; instructors, John Ogden and J. J. 1 
nest session will be held in Cardington. 

Coshocton Co.— Place, Coshocton and Boscoe ; time of begii 
13; duration, two weeks; enrolment, 76; instructor, H. H. 
Officers elected for next year, President, R. M, Sample, Cosho 
Presidents, L. K. Anderson and Robert Piatt, Coshocton, and 
die, Eoscoe ; Executive Committee, Dr. J. Harris and W. T. '. 
shocton, and Jno. McClean, West Lafayette ; Secretary, L. 
Boscoe ; and Treasurer, E. Shaw, Coshocton. A Monthly Asso 
organized, to hold its first meeting in Warsaw, the third Satur 

Union Co. — Place, Marysville; time of beginning, Aug. 20 
one week ; enrolment, 82 (increase of 20 over last year); evenir 
TJ. T. Curran (" Geology "), E. B. Marsh (elocutionary enterta 
Merrick (" Tbe Best Cigars and the Best Use of Them "), and 
("The Wonders of the Sun"). Officers elected: — President, "V 
Vice-Presidents, N. J. Kenney, C. L. Curry, Effie B. Price ; Set 
Treasurer, E. W. Porter ; Executive Committee, W. H. Cole, 
ling, and Ella Bobb. 

Tbcmbdu. Co.— Place, Cortland ; time of beginning, Aug. 20 
one week ; enrolment, about 200 ; instructors, Alex. Forbet 
Churchhill. It was voted unanimously to continue the Instit 
six weeks next year. The Trumbull- County Normal, conduct 
Moulton and W. B. Wean, for three weeks before tie Institul 
86 and was a complete success. 

Highland Co. — Place, Hillsboro ; time of beginning, Aug. i 
tion, one week and four days , enrolment, ladies 49, gentleme 
170; instructors, Lewis McKiBben, H. S. Doggett, Ed. G. Smi 
Major, C. L. Jackson, W. A. Brouse, and W. A. Cumberland. 
held on 20th, 7:30 p. M., was very successful. Programme : M 
and instrumental. Social conversation and refreshments. A pi 
Bter's Unabridged," was awarded to Alberto Igo for not missinf 
during the spelling exercises of the Institute. The second pr 
Miner, (an Encyclopaedia of Education). Subscriptions to the ft 
to the Notes and Queries 20. Ed. G. Smith was the worker fo 

H. N. Patton, President. J. B. Horst, S 

Seneca Co. — Place, Bloomville ; time of beginning, Aug. 20 

one week; enrolment, 115; instructors, H. B. Furness (arithmet 

and spelling), C. 0. Knepper (grammar and geography), and 
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(music). Evening lectures were delivered each evening except Friday, on 
which was a grand reunion, literary exercises, music, and a supper. The 
next session will be held at Bloomville, beginning Aug. 19, 1878, and con- 
tinue two weeks. Officers elected : — Pres., J. C. Hollister, Attica; Vice 
Pres., H. Weller, Bellevue; Sec, Clara Eoop, Attica; Treas., B. F. Myers, 
Tiffin; Assistant Sec, Mary Rickenbaugh, Tiffin. Sub. Ex. Com., J. K. 
Hamilton, B. B. Hall, and J. W. Mitchner. 

Noble Co.— Place, Caldwell ; time of beginning, Aug. 17 ; duration, one 
week ; enrolment 60, larger than usual ; chief instructor, Dr. E. T. Tappan, 
who was assisted by Prof. M. L. Jennings, of Adrian, Mich., {" Who are to 
teach") Rev. J. H. Doan (" Education and Responsibilities of the Teacher "), 
Prof.T. C.Ryan ("Progress of Education"), F.M. Gill ("The Recitation"), 
W. N. Rice (Grammar), and J. G. Schofield (Map Drawing for Beginners). 
Dr. Tappan lectured Tuesday evening on " The Distances of the Stars "; on 
Wednesday evening, Miss M- C. Brawley, of Amesville, read a paper on 
" The Eye and Ear "; and on Thursday evening Dr. Arnold gave a musi- 
cal and elocutionary entertainment. A. D. Hopper, the President, deliv- 
ered an appropriate valedictory. Officers elected ; — Pres., J. H. Brown, 
Vice-Pres., Adelia McMunn, Sec, F. M. Gill, Treas., Cyrus Belford, Ex. 
Com., W. N. Rice and J. G. Schofield. 

Butler Co. — Place, Hamilton; time of beginning, Aug. 20; duration, 
one week ; daily attendance, 120 ; instructors, Jas. A. Clark (grammar and 
U. S. History), R, M. Mitchell (reading and orthoepy), Alston Ellis (arith- 
metic, geography, and theory and practice); lecturers, the Hon. C. S. Smart, 
Prof. Joseph Millikin, and the Hon. H. R. K. Peck. Elocutionary exer- 
cises were conducted by Lou J. Beauchamp and T. J. McAvoy. Officers 
elected !— Pres., Alston Ellis, Vice Presidents, Emma Parrish, of West 
Chester, and Jas. T. Williams, of Amanda, Sec, LissaDaugherty, of Ham- 
ilton ; Ex. Com., Alston Ellis, R. M. Mitchell, Alice E. Lowe, Lissa Daugh- 
erty, and L. N. Toltz. 

Clermont Co. — Place, Williamsburg : time of beginning, July 30; dura- 
tion, two weeks; enrolment, 147 ; instructors, W. Watkins, C. M. Riggs, 
W. H. TJlrey, G. W, Felter, H. J. Bunton, and S. A. Muchmore. Officers 
elected :— Pres., G. W. Felter, Vice-Pres., J. G. Moorehead, Sec, A. B. 
Jones, and Treas., C. M. Riggs. 

Summit Co. — Place, Akron; time of beginning, Aug. 27; duration, one 
week ; enrolment, 270 ; instructors, Prof. Joseph Estabrook, of Michigan, 
Alex. Forbes, E. Fraunfelter, Harriet L. Keeler, Miss M.H. Ross(Kinder- 
gartning), and Miss Bradley. Prof. Estabrook gave an evening lecture on 
"The Origin and Destiny of the Anglo-Saxon Language," and Mr. Forbes 
one on "Individual Character." The Institute was divided into two de- 
partments. The total cost was $363.85 with a balance left in the treasury 
of about $250. Over sixty new subscriptions were taken for the Ohio Ed- 
ucational Monthly. Thenext session will be held the last two weeks of Au- 
gust, 1878. Officers elected, who constitute the Executive Committee :-Pres., 
8. H. Herriman, of Richfield, Sec, Miss N.J. Malone, of Akron, and Treas., 
A. A. Crosier, of Copley. 

Mkdin.( Co.— Place, Wadsworth ; time of beginning, Aug. 13 ; duration, 
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one week; enrolment, 211 ; instructors, Dr. A. Schuyler, J. C. Hartzler; 
evening lecturers, J. C. Hartzler (" A Plea for the Little Ones," and " My 
Rambles Among the Ruins of Rome"), J. J. Burns ("Human Nature"), 
Dr. A. Schuyler ("Sir Isaac Newton"), and J. F. Lukens ("The Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers"). Short day addresses were delivered by J. J. Burns, 
A. D. Lee of Lodi, W. H* Morton, and J, F. Lukens. The Institute by 
resolutions endorsed County Superin tendency and advised the teaching of 
the Metric System. 

Scioto Co. — Place, Portsmouth ; time of beginning, Aug. 27 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, — ; instructors, M. S. £Jampbell (analysis and mu- 
sic), E. 0. Yaile (reading"and arithmetic), and Mrs. F. W. Case (language 
lessons, spelling, and phonetics); evening lecturer, E. O. Vaile ("Horace 
Mann"). 

Greene Co. — Place, Yellow Springs; time of beginning, July 16, 1877; 
duration, one week ; average attendance, about 75 ; instructors, Prof. Mc- 
Neal (grammar), G. B. Graham (arithmetic), and Wm. Reece (geography, 
map drawing, and spelling); lecturers, Dr. Harris (Physiology), Prof. 
Chandler (apparatus and the metric system), Prof. McNeal (school govern- 
ment), Prof. Waibridge, of Michigan, Alf. Burnett (reading), and Pro! Wes- 
ton (Ohio School Laws). Officers for next year: — Wm. Reece, of James- 
town, Pres., Mrs. Prof. Weston, Vice-Pres., Josie Barber, of Cedarville, 
Recording Sec, Sup't Kate Dawson, of Osborn, Cor. Sec, J. B. Weston, 
Treas., and J. B. Graham of Cedarville, Cornelius Brown of Zimmerman, 
J. R. Short, Jr., of Jamestown, J. L. Miller of Xenia, and J. I. Hoffman, 
of Bellbrook. 

The Xenia-College Normal Institute, which opened July 23rd and con- 
tinued five weeks, was well attended. Pres. Smith gave instruction in 
arithmetic, logic, parsing, algebra, astronomy, geometry, and physical ge- 
ography ; Wm. Reece, in reading, grammar, algebra, map drawing, geog- 
raphy, and Latin; Dr. C. M. Galloway, in physiology ; and Benj. Gardner, 
in penmanship. 

Erie Co. — Place, Milan; time of beginning, Aug. 57; duration, one week; 
enrolment, — ; instructors, Job Fish, of Berlin Heights (arithmetic), W. 
W. Ross, of Fremont (reading, punctuation, mensuration, and mathemat- 
ical geography), C. W. Oakes, of Norwalk (grammar), and W. F. Lyon, of 
Norwalk (penmanship); evening lecturers, H. R. Chittenden (" The Won- 
ders of Mammoth Cave"), W. F.Lyon ("Letter Writing") and W. W. 
Ross ("English Literature and the Necessity of Public Libraries"); one 
evening was devoted to the discussion of "Corporal Punishment," the 
discussion being opened by Miss Delia Palmer. As a day exercise Mr. 
Chittenden spoke on " Rhetoricals in Common Schools." Steps were taken 
to attempt a union with the Huron-County Institute. Ex. Com. for next 
year, J. F. Yarich, J. S, Riley, and Damy Campbell. 

Morgan Co. — Place, McConnelsville ; time of beginning, August 20; du- 
ration, one week ; enrolment, 176; instructors, W. D. Henkle, T. C. Men- 
denhall, and N. M. McLaughlin ; evening lecturers, W. D. Henkle (School 
and Family Government," and Education and (Labor"), and T. C. Men- 
denhall ("Capillarity " and "Three Discoveries in Electricity"). Morgan 
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county is one of the lew counties in Ohio that have no railroad. Itsisola- 
tion is no doubt one cause of the intelligence of its people. The people of 
McConnelsville and Malta, two towns opposite each other on the Mus- 
kingum River, are much more intelligent than those of many railroad 
towns that we could name. The attendance, at an Institute, of 176 teach- 
ers in such an isolated county is remarkable. The teachers, too, are above 
the average in intelligence. It is hardly necessary to say that the Monthly 
has always circulated very largely in the County. 

Clinton Co. — Place, Wilmington ; time of beginning, July 29 ; duration, 
two weeks ; enrolment, 112 ; instructors, J. H. Grove, T. J. Moore, and W, 
D. Moore, County Examiners. Prof. S. G. Wetherby, of the University of 
Cincinnati, assisted the last week. He delivered two evening lectures 
(" Forms of Life" and "The Nebular Hypothesis"). Officers elected:— 
J. H. Grove, of Wilmington, Pres., W. D. Moore, of New Vienna, Vice- 
Pres., Ruth Stotler, of Wilmington, Sec., and T. J. Mann, of Martinsville, 
M. R. Higgioa, of Sabina, and S. H. Fish, of Wilmington, Executive Com' 
mittee. 

Wyandot Co. — Place, Upper Sandusky; time of beginning, Aug. 27; 
duration, one week; enrolment, 67; principal Instructor, U. T. Curran. 
Executive Committee elected, M. A. Smalley, W. F. Pool, and W. C. Gear. 
Clare Co. — Place, Sprinfield ; time of beginning, Aug. 27; duration, 
one week; enrolment, 162; instructors, Anna E. Oglevee (reading), J. C. 
McClenahan (penmanship), and R. W. Stevenson, present first two days ; 
papers and lectures by F. P. Davidson (Inaugural), W. J. White (" Theory 
and Practice "), John Holmes ("Practical Teaching"), Mrs. Julia Cum- 
mings (" Language Lessons "), Wm.' Forrest (" School Laws "), G. W. Mc- 
Cracken ("The School Law of Ohio"), J. A. James ("Township High 
Schools "), 0. F. Lewis (" Grammar "), Dr. Jas. R. Bell (" Esthetics in the 
Country Schools "), Prof. C. H. Chandler (" The Metric System "), Prof. B. 
L. Barr ("The Indifferent Scholar"), Geo. H. Twiss ("Metric Weights 
and Measures "), and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Helwig (" The Relation of the 
English Language to the Development of American Institutions "). Most 
of the papers and lectures were discussed. The Metric system was en- 
dorsed by a resolution urging its introduction into the schools of the 
County. Officers elected :— Pres., F. P. Davidson, Vice-Pres., Julia L. 
Cummings, Sec, W. H. Wier, Treaa., I. M. Newton, Ex. Com., W. J. White, 
O. F. Serviss, Wm. Forrest, J. A. James, and Kate Ruckman. 

Pbbblb Co.— Place, Eaton!; time of beginning, Aug. 13; duration one 
week ; enrolment, 157 (only about 13(£teachers being necessary to supply 
the schools of the county); instructors, A. B.^Johnson (language and 
penmanship), T. A. Pollok (reading and geography), Oscar Sheppard 
(arithmetic), G. C. Dasher (mensuration), F. M. De Motte (theory and 
practice), L. D. Brown (orthography and metrology); lecturers, Rev. A. 
J. Reynolds, B. F. Morgan, of Gettysburg, and Messrs. Cooper and Cole, 
of Richmond, Ind. Mr. Pollok having been under the instruction of S. S. 
Hamill, of Cincinnati, presented his system of elocution which was well 
received. Metrology was endorsed and the school at Euphemia com- 
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mended. The Teachers' Lyceum Meeting on Thursday evening consisted 
of music, essays, orations, recitations, and readings, with Oscar Sheppard 
as master of ceremonies. The singing was furnished by the Institute 
choir and a quartette consisting of Messrs. Monger, Albright, Stroud, and 
Crouse, the orations by DaVid Neal, E. S. Dye, J. W. B. Siders, the recita- 
tion (Parrhasius) by Chas. Moore, the essays by Jennie Shanklin and 
Mrs. Winfield Freeman, and the readings by A. B. Johnson, T. A. Pollok, 
and Mrs. Johnston. These were followed by short speeches from M. L. 
Holt, John V. Campbell, Mayor King, and L. 0. Abbott. Officers elect- 
ed:— Pres., Mrs. Leona Pollok, Vice-Pres., Elam Day, Sec, G. H. Brouse, 
Treas., Oscar Sheppard, Ex. Com., L. D. Brown, Mary Bloom field, and J* 
B. Munger. 

Stark Co. — Place, Canton ; time of beginning, Oct. 15 ; duration, one 
week ; instructors, Profs. E. T. Tappan, W. G. Williams, and T. C. Mend* 
enhall ; enrolment 407, gentlemen 206, ladies 201 ; evening lecturers W. 
G. Williams ("Our American System of Common Schools" and "The 
Origin of Language "), and E. T. Tappan ("Schools and Schoolmasters "). 
The paper read on Monday evening by J. W. Kirk on " The Teacher's 
Qualifications and Wages " was discussed by Frank L. Balmat, I. M. Tag- 
gart, B. F. Faust, Sam. H. Rockhill, W. D. Henkle, and E. A. Jones. On 
Tuesday evening " The Tenure of Position " was discussed by Jacob Gross- 
man, J. Fraise Richard, and Daniel Worley. On Wednesday evening 
"Compulsory Education" was discussed by G. W. Yohe, Dan. Worley, 
J. F. Richard, S. H. Rockhill, Chas. F. Stokey, and W. H. Morton. On 
Thursday evening " County Supervision " was discussed by Messrs. Wor- 
ley, Balmat, Tappan, and Vaughan. County Supervision and the Metric 
System were endorsed by resolutions. Officers elected: Pres. E. A. 
Jones ; Vice-Presidents, Anna McKinley and G. W. Yohe ; Sec, J. H. 
Lehman ; Treas., B. D.Wilson ; Ex. Com., J. H. Lehman, John Ellis, and 
Geo. Henning. The next session will be held in Canton the week after 
the State election. Of the enrolment 376 were teachers and school officers. 
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The Polytechnic : A Collection of Music for Schools, Classes, and Clubs. 
Compiled and written by U. C. Burness and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. A.S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and^New Orleans. 1877. Pages 208, 
octavo. Price $1.25 by mail, postpaid." 

This book contains 168 musical exercises, 90 being school songs, 28 col- 
lege songs, and 50 hymns. It contains some of the popular college songs, 
among which are "Lauriger Horatius," " Co-ca-che-lunk," "Happy are 
we," " Mary had a Little Lamb," "The Giant of .Old," " Upidee," etc. 

Woodward's Artistic Drawing Studies for Artists, Art Studies, and 
Schools. New York: Geo. E. Woodward, 136 Chambers St. W. H. 
Steele & Co., 7 Murray St., N. Y. Price of each part 50 cts. 

These Studies are to be completed in twenty parts. There are before os 

seven parte. The designs are printed in the highest style of art, indeed, 
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re think they surpass in appearance every other aeries that we have seen, 
aeh part contains eight plates. The general plain is to give a plate ot 
gores in outline on the left and on the right a plate with the outlines 
eautifully shaded on tinted paper. The figures of the seven parts are 
aman figures, figures of quadrupeds, and trees, given in whole or in 
art The studies will certainly interest the sketch clubs now organized 
1 many parts of the country. 

. Work on English Grammar and Composition, in which the science of 
the language is made tributary to the Art of Expression. A Course of 
Practical Lessons carefully graded, and adapted to every-day use in the 
school-room. By Alonzo Reed, A. M., and Brainard Kellogg, A. M. 
New York: Clark and Haynara, Publishers, 5 Barclay Street 1878. 
Pages 264. 

The title of this work conveys a fair idea of its scope. It contains much 
sluable matter. Teachers who are trying to solve the problem of the 
elation of 'technical grammar to habits of correct speech should not fail 
) read the instructive preface and then examine the book which attempts 
) carry out the authors' views. This book contains the system of dja- 
rams which was so marked a feature of the authors' previous work en- 
itled "Graded Lessons in English." The outside title of this bookie 
Higher Lessons in English." As we feel unable in a short space to de- 
cribe the plan of the work we are compelled to refer teachers to the book 
self. The introduction price delivered is 50 eta. and exchange price 36 
ents. 

I History of the United States of America including some important 
facts mostly omitted in the smaller histories. Designed for general 
reading and for academies. By Josiah W. Leeds, Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 187T. Pages 468. 

Wars, battles, kings, queens, presidents, etc., have never been to us the 
aost entertaining characters in history. But two or three, if any, of the 
>residents of the United States deserve as large a place in the true history 
■f the country as Benjamin Franklin. Shakespeare, Milton, and Sir Isaac 
fewton, add greater lustre to English history than any of its kings or 
[ueens. We commend Mr. Leeds's book for the thought underlying its 
ireparation. It might be advantageously read by teachers to their schools 
is an addition to the ordinary histories. We have found several interesti- 
ng topics discussed that are not even alluded to in ordinary school histo- 
ies. The Temperance question is discussed and reference made to the 
to-called Crusade movement that originated in Ohio in 1873. 

American Hibtoet for Schools: accompanied with numerous illustra- 
tions from original designs, and colored maps. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. Pages 330. 
This book, the author says, was prepared to meet calls for a history of 
>ur country intermediate between his larger and his Elementary History 
jf the United States. The work is entirely new and freshly compiled and 
is different from, and independent of, the manuals just named. The 
History is brought down to the present year including the election of 
Rutherford B. Hayes to the presidency. Among the excellent illustrations 
ire those of the relics of the Mound Builders and Indian Picture Writing. 



The author retains, with out,com men t, the exploded story o 
saving the life of Captain John Smith, and incorrectly gives 
mar's name as Karmer. 
A Manual of Elocution for Class and Private Instruction. 

phine Warren, late Teacher of Elocution in Vnssar Colli 

and Enlarged. Philadelphia: W. S. Fortescue & Co., I 

Street. 1877. Pagea 118. 

Mrs. Warren being the niece of the late Prof. Wm. Bussi 
tionist, and having received instructions from him in his fay 
has appropriately dedicated her book to him. Our readers i 
Mrs. Warren as one of our contributors and those at Put-in-! 
mer at the Ohio Teachers' Association will remember her n 
Declaration of American Independence'on the evening of th< 
All we need to say of Mrs. Warren's book is that it contains • 
pages a great many excellent exercises and judicious remark 
era of reading should possess the book. The publishers d< 
any agents and will doubtless mail it to any teacher who i 
price, whatever that may be. 
The Couplets Arithmetic, combining Oral and Written E 

Natural and Logical System of Instruction. By Albert N. 

Principal of the Central Pennsylvania State Normal Scboi 

phia: Porterand Coates, S22 - Chestnut Street. 1877. Pi 

traduction price 50 cents. ■ 

The publishers of Baub's Arithmetics claim that they are 
books in the market. The chief features of the Complete . 
the combination of oral and written exercises, the conciseoi 
ness of the explanations, solutions, and analysis, the grading 
and many special rules. The work presents a neat appearan 
printed. It must be ranked among the best books of its ki 
thor, however, fails, like most of hia predecessors, to define 
redly. 
Thought and* Expression, or the Child's First Book in Writt 

By Samuel S. Greene, LL. D-, author of Greene's Analysis 

Grammar. Philadelphia; Cowperthwait and Co. 1877. 

The object of this neat little book is to teach children to wi 
impulse of thought, just as they talk under the impulse of tl 
mode of accomplishing this is given in a six-page introductii 
pages of suggestions to teachers. Directions and suggestions t 
throughout the book. Primary teachers will be interested i 
nation of this book which is intended for the youngest class 
our public schools. 
Manual of Penmanship adapted to The Haworth Copy-Slip 

tended for the Assistance of Teachers who are not unwillin; 

what the pupils need. Cincinnati : Eobert Clarke & Co. 

lis : Jesse D. Carmichael. 1874. Pages 70. 

With this book we have neatly bound Miss M. Haworth') 
one set for primary work and the other for intermediate worl 
ual is intended for the teachers. To teachers in our public 
are required to teach penmanship Ihe suggestions and illust 
in the Manual cannot fail to be exceedingly useful. 
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THE TEACHER. 
By Robert Steele, Esq, 

{Concluded.) 

Perhaps I have given sufficient attention to the part of my 
subject which refers to the parent and may now return with 
profit to the teacher. You will bear me witness that I have 
not spared the parent and will expect me to deal with equal 
faithfulness with the teacher. 

Dayton having provided for her schools with wise liberality, 
common justice demands that the teachers shall do their part 
conscientiously and laboriously. I have heard addresses to 
teachers so ideal and impracticable in their requirements as to 
repress rather than stimulate effort. No one could hope to at- 
tain to such a standard. The average teacher is a fair specimen 
of average humanity and subject to all its frailties. I suppose 
very few of you would teach simply from a sense of duty, or a 
love for the profession. Such teachers possess the spirit of the 
missionary or the martyr, and are the high iat type and worthy 
of all honor. There are not many Mary Lyons in the world. 
The large majority of girl teachers never attain such heights 
of devotion to their calling, and are not to be condemned that 
they do not. There is no reason why teaching, like any other 
profession, should not be chosen for a livelihood. It does not 
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follow that it is to be performed in a perfunctory spirit 
little thought and labor given to it as possible. The i 
occupation may be dignified by the spirit in which t 
is done. George Herbert says a right spirit 

" Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine." 

Carlyle makes the sparks which ascend from the blacl 
anvil, who does honest work, praise and prayer. Neithe 
ing nor hammering might be chosen for themselves, 
spirit in which they are done dignifies and ennoble 
How eminently true this may be of the teacher's callii 
do not ask you to live above th y mot ives and feelings 
nary mortals, but only to do your work thoroughly ai 
It may be that you would not prove the better teacher 
were too ethereal. You might not sympathize sufficient 
the frailties of your scholars. Wordsworth, wishing to 
wife the highest compliment, said she was — 

" A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food." 

And yet could add — 

" A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command." 

To have felt sore temptation and to have overcome it is 
preparation for the discharge of any of the duties of lif 
granting all we have said, there is a true and noble e 
which if you would succeed you must give your heart e 
to your profession; If you see only so much bread and 
or so many yards of silk or ribbon, or a new bonnet in 
will and ought to prove a failure. Teaching now is m 
it was a few years ago. Then a primary teacher migh 
a lounging attitude, and, with about as much thougr. 
oyster, point out in the primer the letters of the alpt 
her class. Now how changed 1 Contrast the ceaseless i 
of mind and body required of a primary teacher in our 

The same is true in every grade. I can recollect atte 
school where the chief duty of the teacher seemed to b 
that the boys kept their states well covered with figun 
would be called upon to march in front 
hibit slates. I have known a slate full of 
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urea do duty for several days. How long would such a teacher be 
tolerated in our schools now ? and yet this one I refer to taught 
in Dayton for several years. It was before the establishment 
of public schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 

With the change in the methods of instruction has come the 
necessity of a higher order of qualification on the part of the 
teacher. What are the qualifications necessary to constitute a 
good teacher ? Permit one, who, although not a teacher, has 
had large opportunities for observing teachers, to point out a 
few particulars. You have been told substantially the same 
things many times in the Normal School and at Institutes, but 
probably they may impress you more if you hear them from one 
who stands outside of the profession, and may in some measure 
express the views of parents and patrons. As much the largest 
part of our teachers are ladies, my remarks are primarily ad- 
dressed to them, but in their general scope and spirit are meant 
to apply to ill. 

I tread on somewhat delicate ground in my first remark. It 
may he unnecessary to say to any of you that the first qualifi- 
cation of a teacher is neatness of person and neatness in all the 
appointments of the school-room. Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, whose scrupulous neatness of attire is always men- 
tioned as characteristic by his biographers, thought this in- 
junction of sufficient importance to be inserted in a solemn 
charge to the ministry under his care, giving utterance to the 
familiar phrase, which has passed into a proverb, " Cleanliness 
is next to godliness." There is an indescribable air about some 
school-rooms which impresses you pleasantly the moment you 
enter them, while the reverse is true of others. It would be 
vain for me to attempt to describe minutelj' what I mean, hut 
there is not one of you who does not understand it perfectly. 
A tasteful and becoming dress inspires respect for the teacher 
on the part of the scholars, and a nicely-kept room, decorated 
with inexpensive articles, furnishes an example of neatness 
and good taste which may be carried into- many untidy homes 
where it is sadly needed. By neatness I do not mean expen- 
sive dressing. Nothing could be more inappropriate in a school- 
room than costly finery. A clean, nicely-fitting calico meets 
all the requirements. I have seen silk and velvet worn in a 
way that was anything but attractive. 
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Carriage in a school-room is not unimportant. Ei 
school-room once I noticed the lounging, lifeless attiti 
teacher. A class was reciting, and it was amusing t 
perfectly the scholars had caught the spirit and unco 
imitated the very motions of the teacher. The line r 
a worm-fence, while the scholars each resting on one 1 
gazing listlessly around the room. Entering an i 
room where the teacher stood erect or moved with qu 
step, the class line was as straight as an arrow and th 
alert, with every eye fixed on the teacher. Thisoccur 
ago, but I could never forget the forcible illustratio 
nished of the influence of the mere manner of the tea 
her scholars. Perhaps no two rooms in our schools n< 
present so striking a contrast, and yet there are d 
which can be readily traced to the teacher. 

Now that instruction in our schools is so largely ora 
increased intelligence is demanded on the part of tin 
Deprived, to a large extent, of the use of text-books, th 
will oftentimes find herself at sea unless she has a la 
of information on all subjects on which to draw. Ca 
paration of the lesBon in advance, which should always 
may in some measure obviate the difficulty, but thif 
work and often impossible to the teacher whose kno> 
small. How shall such a teacher know where to loo 
needed information or get the book that contains it? 
it seems to me can be more utterly disheartening, ai 
say dishonest, than the expedient resorted to by some 
of keeping by study just one lesson ahead of the class 
general knowledge of the subject taught. 

So much depends on aptitude to teach that I will 
that the teacher of the largest information will alwa 
the best. It is well to imitate the example of the a 
Dr. Bishop, who, with the proverbial caution of the St 
always prefaced any proposition however simple pres 
bis class with the clause, "other things being equa 
will agree with me then that "other things being eq' 
greater the knowledge on all subjects the better the te 



The teacher should be familiar with the best writers 
national topics. The impression prevails that trea 
education are necessarily dry, and only to be read 
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awful sense of duty. So far from this being true there are many 
books on the subject, which are bright and entertaining. Cer- 
tainly no one could call Quick's Educational Reformers a dull 
book. It must be inspiring to teachers and lead to nobler 
-views of responsibility And duty to read of the grand men of 
their profession who endured hardness and the loss of all things 
ibr an idea. It may teach them to value more highly our 
methods of instruction,* to learn how they were wrought out by 
•sl succession of great men whose reward was defeat and failure 
so far as this world was concerned. Happily for them the deci- 
sions of this world are not final. 

The teacher should always be a reader of the best periodicals 
of the profession. All trades and professions now have their 
organs, and their existence proves their necessity and value. 
No teacher ambitious to excel can afford to do without one of 
these periodicals which come every month laden with the rich 
•experience of the best teachers in the actual work of the school- 
room. Having taken and read for many years our excellent 
Ohio Educational Monthly permit me to commend it to you all. 

But the teacher needs a broader culture than can be obtained 
by confining thought and reading to topics purely professional. 
No excuse can be made for one whose vocation is intellectual, 
who, with a large, free public library open night and day, re- 
mains ignorant of the rich stores of general literature. No 
greater boon could be conferred on any of you than a taste for 
reading, and the means for its gratification. Our public 
library supplies the one, and* if anything I may say shall in- 
duce you to cultivate the other, I shall be entitled to your last- 
ing gratitude. What I shall say on the subject of reading shall 
be so reasonable and practical that no one of you can escape its 
force by the claim that it is impossible for you. If my object 
were different I might hold up a higher standard. I admit the 
force of the excuse given by teachers for neglecting general 
reading. The profession is laborious and exacting, and at the 
close of the day the conscientious, faithful teacher oftentimes 
finds her nerves unstrung and herself unfitted for intellectual 
exertion of any kind. Domestic and other duties also occupy 
much time outside of the school-room. Granted, however, the 
largest margin for these excuses, and yet time and opportunity 
will not be wanting to accomplish much. Enough certainly 
to rob the dreaded examination in English literature of all its 
terrors. 
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The reading to which I invite you is not a drudgery 
delight. By taking a good book in your hand many 
would find, even when worn out by study, that a ch 
occupation ie rest. 

Some are deterred from beginning by a lack of knowl 
to what to read. It it perplexing to enter a large librar 
out any definite aim and with a sincere desire for infori 
select a book to read. Within the reach of all such pei 
souls there are judicious and experienced friends who w 
more than willing to give advice. Permit me to say son 
in a general way on the subject. 

WHAT TO BEAD. 

My advice would be not to begin with a rigid, def 
marked course of reading. I have noticed that in one 
library several sets of standard histories lack the first \ 
I have tried to explain this singular fact, and can acco 
it in no other way than that some novice, ashamed of igi 
and spurred to effort possibly by an exhortation like th 
resolved to read and to read only the best and most solid 
has broken down in resolution before finishing the fii 
ume, and disgusted with failure, has not had even the g 
return the book. How much better to have commence 
milk and gone onto strong meat. If you are wearie 
your work there is certainly no objection to reading for 
ment. A good novel is a good thing. I have read man 
the feeling that the time was by no means lost, and tha 
gained strength and profit from them- I cannot, howe\ 
as much for all the novels I have read. It is strange tl 
majority of novel readers, and I fear some of our teacher 
away from Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, ■ 
Hawthorne, and Miss Muloch, to the weak dilutions < 
Holmes and Mrs. Soutbworth. 

A great deal has been written against what is called 
tory reading. An old proverb says " beware of the man 
book." That, of course, means that by the thorough n 
of the subject he has studied, bis mental discipline is i 
plete and his knowledge so compact that he would be a < 
ous opponent in any intellectual conflict. But, after 
may have sacrificed breadth to accuracy. I should be ii 
to beware of him for another reason. I should expect 
him a dull pedant and a great bore. Some of the ablest 
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have known, and masters in their professions, have been wide 
and omnivorous readers. Giving their best energies to their 
callings of law, medicine, divinity, or teaching, they have 
sought literature as a recreation and a solace. Business over, 
and in the social circle, as they poured out their wealth of in- 
formation, what delightful companions these men were ! , 

So I may say to you that you need not fear to read widely if 
you read only the best books. There is no danger that the best 
novelists and poets will spoil your taste for what some mistak- 
enly call more solid reading. If you master them they will 
give you plenty of problems to solve. What a mipt^omer to call 
George Eliot or Shakespeare light reading ! The tqste for read- 
ing once acquired there will be no further need for exhortation. 
The danger will lie in the other direction, of reading to the 
neglect of more imperative duties. For outside the realm of 
novels and poetry what a rich field for enjoyment for the reader 
for mere recreation. What would be more delightful than 
biography ? We all wish to know the great men we admire. 
A well-written biography admits us to an intimacy which no 
personal acquisition could give. Who could call history dull 
with the fascinating pages of Macaulay, Prescott, Motley, and 
Froude, before him ? 

It is pleasant and profitable to read by subjects or characters 
and wander from book to book, and author to author, as they 
shed light on what we are studying. In this way the whole 
round of novel, poetry, biography, history, and philosophy, may 
be delightfully gone over. 

Read anything then provided it be the best of its kind rather 
than not read at all. You may ask me how shall I know what 
are the best books ? Excepting a few new writers who have not 
yet secured recognition, public opinion, which is unerring in 
judgment when full time has been given for its expression, has 
placed its seal on the best, and any well-informed person can 
tell you what they are in every department. 

True to the proposition with which I set out that I should be 
so reasonable in my requirements that you could not destroy 
the force of my exhortation by the cry of impracticability, I 
conclude with the simple advice, read only the best books, but be 
sure they are the best, for as Ruskin well says : " Books have 
been written in all ages by their greatest men ; by great lead- 
ers, great statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at your 
choice ; and life is short. You have heard as much before ; yet 
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have you measured and mapped out this short life 
possibilities. Do you know if you read this you can: 
that — that what you lose to-day you cannot gain to-: 
Will you go and gossip with your house maid or you 
boy when you may talk with kings and queens ?" 

But after all the main question for the teacher, as in 
us all, is not what w'e know, but what we are. Charact 
prime factor of success in any calling. Our theories 
right and our knowledge perfect, yet if indolence, sell 
and lack of self-control find place in the heart, it wi 
itself in the life. The care of a room full of small chi 
most trying and exciting, and is sure to bring to ligl 
ever weaknesses of character may exist. It is vain to 
to conceal your true character from the children you te 
is wonderful what shrewd observers young children i 
oftentimes remarks droppad by them reveal a know 
characteristic traits which the teacher supposed were cc 
from every human eye. 

How often has a teacher been betrayed by irritating 
on the part of a pupil into an act of violence which ha 
stain upon her character and an unavailing regret of al 
life. The truth is, character will reveal itself; it distil 
dew. It shows itself in the lines of the face, in the motioi 
body, in every unguarded word and act. The influenceof 
God-fearing woman over her pupils is as the dew of B 
of a selfish and insincere one as a poisonous vapor. Ho 
tifully Sir Richard Steele depicts the pervading and m 
influence of character in his portraiture of Lady El 
Hastings: "Though her mien carried much more in' 
than command, to behold her is an immediate check 
behavior; to love her was a liberal education." 

If you would attain the noblest success you must fol 
■only path that leads to it, — the strait and narrow waj 
denial and self-culture. I lay upon you no hard condit 
one that is common to all. God has laid it upon every 
jjouI. The noble word, self-culture, has come in thes 
days to be associated with'a school of thought, which 
based its true significance. A culture whose aim an 
beauty, whoBe centre and circumference is self, whose c 
the restoration of the old Greek civilization, is not the 
mean. It is the culture of the fathers I recommend 
whose end is holiness, and whose object is the good of i 
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kind. Some of you may think that such exhortations are well 
enough for Institutes ; they round a period admirably. As for 
lis, our motives and aspirations are those of ordinary mortals, 
and if we get through our school work passably we shall be 
satisfied. I fcan only say that whether you accept these teach- 
ings or not they are divinely true. Whoever takes them into 
tlie heart, and moulds the life by them, has not only found the 
secret of success but " a peace which flows like a river." 

I hope I shall not be accused of egotism if I say in conclusion 
that the part of my life to which I look back with most satis- 
faction is that which was given to the public schools and the 
public library. My only regret is that I discharged my duties 
so imperfectly, and that I did not give more time, thought, and 
labor, to them. My enthusiasm for, and interest in, them in- 
creases rather than diminishes. 

If I have been able to say anything which shall be of the 
least help to you, teachers, I sharr be more than repaid. To 
you, now, at the beginning of another school year, is intrusted 
the administration of a grand instrumentality for enlightening 
and elevating societj- in our city. As each of you does the 
work well or ill so will the grand result be marred or perfected. 
This year, as in the past, you will no doubt, be subjected to 
much unjust criticism ; the perversities of parents and children 
will sorely try your patience ; your hearts will oftentimes fail, 
but if you do your duty bravely and well you will be solaced 
by the best consolations accorded toman in this world, the favor 
of God and the approval of a good conscience. 



THE TEACHER'S DEFENCE. 

Defence against what ? The exactions of examining boards ? 
the fault-finding of parents ? the parsimony of school directors ? 
Yes, with many teachers these constitute not only valid causes 
of antagonism, but indeed the sole ones. But, however justi- 
fiable the opposition at times to one or all of these annoyances, 
we purpose to say nothing concerning them at the present. 
Defence then against what, pray? We answer, against the 
natural tendencies of the teacher's occupation. 
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SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

The first of these, which we shall notice, is the tendency to- 
ward shortTiess of life. The teacher is generally regarded as a 
very short-lived, if not positively the shortest-lived of all hu- 
man workers — thci ephemera of the species. Just in what way 
this impression has come about we may not certainly decide ; 
unless, perhaps, it has been effected through the agency of cer- 
tain would-be authoritative tables of vital statistics, which 
have not unfrequently (we were, about to say graced, but we 
will say) gloomed the columns of our daily newspapers. Ex- 
amining one of these tables, you will find at the tip-top, or 
thereabouts, of a long list the doctors of divinity, of physic, and 
of law — the health aristocracy of the race, — at the bottom, or 
uncomfortably near it, you will discover the teacher, timorously 
picking up a few despised crumbs of the bread of life ; while, 
lying between, at -all degrlfes of vital endowment, and hope- 
lessly separating the foregoing extremes, stretched a vast, im- 
movable company of hewers of wood and drawers of water; of 
brawny, begrimed sons of Vulcan and delicate, immaculate 
daughters of Terpsichore, of those that delve in the depths of 
the earth and of those that scratch upon its surface. Perhaps 
we shall be allowed to remark, in passing, that, in addition to 
the feeling of sadness that such a table is calculated to inspire 
in the mind of the teacher on the score of relative vitality, 
there is produced that sadder impression which an exhibition 
of his antipodal removal from all that is accredited holy and 
honorable and professional occasions. 

Well, suppose that it is so ; that the Eagle, with his capacious 
talons full of unspent energies, his broad wings plumed with 
multiplied years and his eye radiant with the concentrated 
lustre of countless suns, a type of the goodly life advantages 
vouchsafed the doctors and lawyers and divines ; and that the 
May Fly, whose birth, life, and death are clasped by a few sunny 
hours (perhaps not so sunny either), and whose organism is 
hardly more robust than a morning mist, is a fitting emblem 
of the teacher's brief sojourn ; what then ? Why, clearly, let 
the teacher cease to contemplate the bold evolutions of the cen- 
tennial bird, and look carefully into the uncertain movements 
of the ephemeral insect. 

Does the teacher's occupation involve life-shortening influ- 
ences ? That it does, no teacher either of experience or intelli- 
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gQiice will deny. And then influences, like electricity; are 
twofold — positive and negative. The negative, we will say, 
consists in the deprivation the teacher experiences of external, 
atmospheric air, of solar light, and of out-of-door exercise ; while 
tlie positive includes the sufferance of all those physical dis- 
comforts and injuries engendered by the close, vitiated air, the 
imperfect light, and the restricted bodily movements of the 
school-room. Presuming that no teacher will fyr an instant 
deny the existence of these evil influences, nor underestimate 
their deadly weight, the only question admissible concerning 
them is, how to mitigate, if not wholly to counteract, their 
baleful effects. 

THE REMEDY FOB POSITIVE EVILS. 

And first as to a remedy for the positive evils. That these — 
foul air, imperfect light, and sedentariness should prevail to an 
alarming degree, is, we affirm, the teacher's own fault, — a grave 
fault, too, — the very gravest; for it is not only murderous in its 
issue, but also suicidal. For with the school-room that, as a 
Tule, the present fair-minded public furnishes — commodious, 
.if ell-windowed, well-registered, and with floor space enough to 
adroit of considerable movement, there can be no good reason 
yrhy a fairly wholesome measure of air, light, and exercise 
should not be preserved. The responsibility of not maintain- 
ing such a possible status lies, as we have just said, with the 
teacher; and is traceable either to the ignorance or indifference 
-—both alike culpable — that permits a mismanagement of the 
means at hand. It is generally supposed that an engineer, to 
whom is committed the management of a steam apparatus, is 
the subject of a momentous trust. And so one is assured when 
one observes how constantly he moves about from place to 
place, trying a gauge here, examining an indicator there, tight- 
ening at this point, and lubricating at that, now admitting a 
supply of water, now releasing a surplus of steam, again, in- 
creasing or diminishing the quantity of fuel, and so on, at al- 
most every moment making some change that is essential to 
a safe and satisfactory handling of the precarious forces in hi? 
charge. Well, a little experience, if not reflection, ought to 
convince a teacher that his office is one that demands, if not 
more, then/at least, as constant and as intelligent attention a? 
that of an engineer. It is not enough that the pupils be prop- 
erly seated, that the warm-air register be partly closed and the 
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cold-air register be partly opened, that the window-blinds be 
thrown back, and the thermometer examined ; an occasional 
change of the pupil's position, a frequent glance at the ther- 
mometer and consequent modification of the supply of warm 
and cold air, and re-adjustments, now and then, of the window- 
blinds, — these and numerous other attentions, must be con- 
stantly bestowed, if the teacher would properly regulate and 
heathfully optrate the vital forces committed to his care, and 
thereby insure, as well for himself as for his pupils, a tolerably 
safe conduct through the perils of study hours. And if, in spite 
of his facilities, he shall neglect properly to attend to these 
imperative duties, he may blame none but himself for dying 
from gradual asphyxia and excessive inertia ; and moreover, 
his premature decease, instead of the sympathy it generally 
elicits, may well awaken a suspicion, not in the mind of the 
grave-digger only, as to whether he deserves Christian burial. 

THE REMEDY FOR NEGATIVE EVILS. 

Next, as to a remedy for the negative evils that attend the 
teacher — the deprivation of out-of-door sunlight, air, and exer- 
cise. No edifice erected by human hands, though it should ex- 
cel in sanitary facilities the best appointed of our present school- 
houses by as considerable a stretch as these surpass their worst 
predecessors, can answer, except to a very limited extent, the 
inestimably salutary purposes subserved by the sky-roofed, 
grass-floored, tree-pillared, flower-decoTated and perfumed, rock 
and turf-seated, sun-illumined and warmed, crystalline atmos- 
phered school-house of Nature. We call our public schools free 
and inexpensive; but into this great Outside School, which is 
at once primary, intermediate, and high school, college, uni- 
versity, and normal school, the world is invited to come; is 
there furnished, free of cost, the handsomest, and most instruc- 
tive, and most authoritative of text-books, and is presided over 
and taught by an infallible and an irresistibly lovable educator 
— God himself. And though, as we have just noticed, all may 
claim membership here, this is pre-eminently — from necessity 
if not by right — the teacher's school. One may, ag we take it, 
suffer the loss of a normal-school training, or everi the instruc- 
tion of a normal institute, and yet manage upon a fair stock of 
gumption to get on with his school duties measurably well ; 
but we pity the sapless, lifeless efforts of that teacher who ha- 
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bitually ignores the pedagogical discipline of Nature's insti- 
tute. 

And the blame for slighting blessings being in proportion to 
the opportunities for availing oneself of the same, the teacher's 
blame for neglecting to derive a very large benefaction from 
nature is great beyond that of any other applicant. For only 
consider the abundance of his leisure. Each day, on the aver- 
age, an hour, or more, of time in the morning before school, and 
a like amount between the close of school and nightfall ; then, 
in addition, each week a whole day, and each year two months/ 
— these are the portions of leisure peculiarly the teacher's, and 
which, making even ample deductions for non-recreative em- 
ployments, is still adequate for the indulgence in a remunera- 
tive amount of out-of-door physical exercise. 

In our schools only those pupils who put forth strenuous ef- 
forts secure any marked mental reward ; but, most fortunately 
for an ease-loving race, Nature places no such hard conditions 
upon her disciples ; but upon him who preserves even a tolera- 
ble fidelity she bestows bountifully. Why, a simple saunter 
along woodland paths — or better among pathless woods, — a daily 
walk through grassy and flowery suburbs, where the pollutions 
of city smoke are driven out of the temple of the atmosphere by 
the spiritual, but intolerant, pretence of fragrant ether, where 
sunshine and shade lead on with clasped hands the delightfully 
checkered way, where trees in welcome bow their venerable or 
youthful heads, dressed after innumerable patterns, and un- 
grudging birds drop about us gay, many-colored feathers of song 
—even an experience thus passive, is replete with medicinal, 
tonic influence upon the physical man; aye, and upon the 
mental and moral man also. But if from this mere genteel loi- 
tering in Nature's footsteps, we cast aside our superfluities of 
toilet, and give chase to the graceful, spirit-like forms that 
challenge, us on o very hand, with what health-telling cheeks, 
with what Promethean light of eyes, with what riaerry trooping 
pulsation, in fine, with what aroused and invigorated sensa- 
tion and aspect do we return ? Our rejuvenated feelings would 
at first condemn us as plunderers of nature ; but only a little 
experience will assure us that hers is a magic treasure purse, 
that never exhausts or impoverishes however many or lavish 
the handfuls that be abstracted. And this enrichment of the 
creature, let us note, ensued — though not so completely we sus- 
pect — whether the recipient be gifted with the poet's rare sus- 
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ceptibility, or only with the husbandman's sensuous and utili- 
tarian perception. The mere animal organism of the idiot, no less 
than that of the philospher, lies open to the remedial ministra- 
tions of sunlight, pure air, and exercise. 

MENTAL DETERIORATION. 

The next natural tendency of the teacher's occupation, that 
shall claim our attention, is mental deterioration. It is to be 
hoped that this tendency is not like that of physical or vital 
deterioration, — a matter 6t very popular recognition ; and it is 
not expected that there will be, on the part of teachers, any- 
* thing approaching a general acknowledgment of the alleged 
fact. Are we mistaken then in assuming it as a fact ? Let's 
see. We presume all will allow, that between the laws con- 
trolling mental and physical phenomena there persist intimate 
analogies. Let us refer to a few of these laws and their analo- 
gies. There is no such thing as animal statics — it is dynamics , 
only — movement upward and forward or movement downward 
and backward — the former alone constituting development. 
And this development is obtained by an increase not only in 
the means of nutrition, but also in the demands for physical 
activity. Mere feeding will%iot develop an animal, nor yet 
feeding and exercise, but proportionate feeding and exercise. 
The muscle, which to-day is capable of lifting a five-pound 
weight, can increase in ability only by essaying a slightly 
heavier weight to-morrow ; and when a weight is attained be- 
yond which it is unable to exert itself, there then follows a 
gradual diminution of energy. Now similar to these, if we mis- 
take not, are the laws regulating mental development. The 
mental faculties either expand and strengthen or else they con- 
tract and weaken each day. And for that expansion and 
strengthening, not only mental exercise is requisite, but exer- 
cise on a cumulative scale ; that is, cumulative as to kind. 

The all important question* then, for the teacher to decide is, 
whether his business necessarily involves such an increase of 
mental requirement or not. If it does, it is productive of men- 
tal growth ; if it does not, it is unquestionably destructive of 
such growth, and productive of the reverse — mental deteriora- 
tion. How is it ? Let's see. Here is a school, with its pre- 
scribed curriculum and its chosen text-books. Now, before the 
teacher is recognized as such, he is required thoroughly to ac- 
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quaint himself with the contents of said text-books and the 
demands of said curriculum. Having done this, he then enters 
on his work of teaching; which is, what else than that simply 
of elucidating to younger minds the knowledge already familiar 
to his own. In this act he himself learns no new facts, conceives 
no new ideas, and consequently derives no increase of mental 
discipline; but only dallies with old notions, for the amusement 
— and for the edification, too, it is to be hoped — of certain juve- 
nile spectators — his pupils. He stands precisely in the attitude 
of the organ-grinder, who, however many groups of children his 
music and puppets may fill with novel sensations, himself never 
hears a new tune nor discovers a new antic in any of his hun- 
dreds of performances. Would you set down the organ-grinder's 
occupation as one favorable to musical and Terpsichorean cul- 
ture? Then, we contend, with no more propriety may you 
connect the occupation of the teacher with his mental improve- 
ment. This conclusion doubtless needs some qualification as 
regards its application to teachers in the higher grades of 
schools, where a more or less frequent change of text-books, 
particularly those of a scientific sort, necessitates a greater or 
less degree of " posting " on the teacher's part ; but this is all. 
To all other teachers, that is the great mass of them, there in- 
heres in the discharge of their functions as instructors no ne- 
. cessity, neither any incitement, for fresh, progressive activity 
of mind. This, you say, is alarming. And so it is. And should 
be remedied. And so it may. 

NORMAL MENTAL ACTIVITY, THE DEFENCE. 

What, then, is the teacher's means of defence against this 
natural tendency of his occupation toward his own mental be- 
littlement? We answer, anything and all things that tend 
toward the opposite end — normal mental activity. If the du- 
ties of his office as teacher do not insure this activity, then a 
stimulus for it must be sought for outside these duties. The 
contents of text-books such as the arithmetic, the reader, the 
history, the geography, the grammar, etc, were legitimate men- 
tal aliment for him as a pupil, but having already assimilated 
that aliment — the milk of the mind, he must now as a teacher, 
if he would continue to increase in mental stature and stamina, 
be supplied with other and heartier nutriment — solid, nitroge- 
nous meat. It is not enough that one acquire a knowledge of 
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the fundamental principles of science and be able to catalogue 
the names of the general laws that operate in matter ; nay, he 
may not content himself even with the most comprehensive 
summary of physical knowledge ; mental activity requires that 
he shall each day go in quest of new facts, shall hold himself 
ready for new generalization and for the discovery of new truths. 
It is not enough that one possess himself of the bare political 
skeleton of his own or other lands, such as is contained in the 
scanty manuals of the schools ; a truly manly intelligence in- 
volves the perusal and study of ample, scholarly, critical, and 
exhaustive treatises on history. And though it be quite enough 
for the achievement of a cheap literary reputation, that one 
shall store his memory with the titbits of the school readers — a 
scene or two from Shakespeare's plays, a few extracts from " Par- 
adise Lost," representative excerpts from the writings of Gold- 
smith, Scott, Dickens, Tennyson, Longfellow, and a few others, 
also passages from the speeches of Burke, Macaulay, Webster, 
and Everett ; a genuine literary character contemplates a whole 
life — at least all that may reasonably be spared for study — de- 
voted to a following of such fugitive extracts to their sources, 
* to an exploration of those sources, and to a conscious enjoyment 
of the truly Hesperidean fruits that may thence be plucked. 
Knowledge is a natural lake, which, while it continues to re- 
ceive contributions .from divers sources — the physical, the so- 
cial, the sesthetical, the moral, and so forth, and while it con- 
tinues to send out mental tributaries to this, that, or the other 
main stream of thought, preserves a purity and fecundity of 
substance, that maintains a multitudinous and marvellous life 
both within its depths and on its surface ; but which, when its 
means of supply and of discharge are cut off, stagnates, fouls, 
and putrefies, thereby destroying every indwelling form of vi- 
tality, usefulness, and beauty. Intellectual occupation then, 
not of a passive, receptive sort merely, but rather of an active, 
aggressive description, is the teacher's only safeguard against 
the dwarfing mental tendencies of his employment. 

MANNERISM. 

The last of the teacher's natural tendencies, which we shall 
notice, is that toward what we may term in a general way, man- 
nerism. This manifests itself in various separate forms. The 
teacher's business is not more emphatically that of education 
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than it is that of repression. He has to deal with children 
whose natural spirits are playful, giddy, exuberant ; and he is 
successful in attracting their minds to any serious occupation 
only in proportion as he represses their spontaneities. This , 
particular function of the teacher superinduces a state of hostil- 
ity, not only to displays of a natural gayety of disposition in 
the school-room, but to such displays elsewhere ; and thus he 
gradually, and as we believe unconsciously, becomes transformed 
from a person of normal flexibility and amiability of temper 
into an automaton of decorum if not of moroseness. 

Again ; the teacher is, or should be, in all matters of opinion, 
law, and conduct, the autocrat of his school. Even among grown- 
up people the existence of a supreme authority in all govern- 
mental affairs, and to a certain extent, in moral and religious 
affairs also, is deemed indispensable : how much greater then 
the need for such an authority among children, whose conduct 
and opinion are so largely of emotional origin. And the teacher 
of course must needs be that authority. The natural, if not 
necessary, result of such a relation is the transference by the 
teacher of his authority from the school-room — its proper place 
— to the parlor, or office, or street, where it is justly regarded as 
a usurpation. 

The monopolizing tendency of the teacher's business is an- 
other phase, and the last we shall name, of his concrete manner- 
ism. During school hours he thinks of nothing, he speaks of 
nothing, and he engages in nothing, that is not directly con- 
nected with his immediate business — education ; and those 
with whom he is associated — his pupils are equally as singly 
devoted. In this way he contracts modes of thought, and even 
of expression, that are thoroughly pedagogical ; and thereby, 
without being aware of it, he establishes in society a reputation 
as a one-idea man, a narrow-minded, irepressible specialist, if 
not propagandist. 

What an amiable litter we have here in this kennel of man- 
nerism ! — black, snarling Asperity, red, yelping Dictatorialness, 
and yellow, open-jawed Monopoly. The vital question for the 
teacher is, how he may protect himself against their too great 
annoyance, how get the mastery over them, how chain to the 
school-room floor this Cerberian brood. 

And first, how may he escape ultimate moroseness or asperity ? 
By constantly keeping green the memory of his childhood days. 
And this implies much. Foremost he is to remember that he 
34 
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himself was once a child. The saddest mistake" of a person's 
life is to forget this germinal fact ; and not a few are guilty of 
committing it. Next, — and this is more difficult — he must 
resuscitate in his mind and heart the ideas and feelings, the 
propensions and motives, that characterized him as a child. 
These two things accomplished, there will follow, as heat fol- 
lows light, the presence in his heart of a generous sympathy 
for the actual children about him — his pupils ; and when this 
abounds, the growth of asperity in him is either arrested or 
wholly prevented. 

r We doubtless have all smiled at the credulity of that old 
Spanish cavalier, who explored trackless waters and ransacked 
pathless wildernesses to find a fount of water, that would wash 
out the unsightlinesses of age and in their place evoke the 
graces of eternal youth. But have we reflected, that Ponce de 
Leon's only mistake was in locating his fountain in Florida. 
Had?he sought it in his native country, in the dewy haunts 
and among the boon associates of his boyhood, or among the 
gaudy, blithesome, bell-castanet and guitar-sporting groups, 
that enlivened the streets of his forgotten Spain, he would in- 
deed have found a rejuvenating fountain. Need I say the teacher 
stands constantly in the very midst of such a fountain, with 
innumerable jets disporting their aromatic, pellucid, efferves- 
cent waters on every hand, and most stupid indeed, aye, culpa- 
ble is he, if he shall not extract from their sweet environment 
the elixir of perennial youth. Age is indeed an arctic region, 
with monotonous, inhospitable surroundings, 

" Where little else than life itself survives ;" 

but even therein, that magician, Memory, may spring a crys- 
tal palace, whose tropic precincts shall bloom and be redolent 
with all the fair flowers and sweet fruits our childhood's senses 
have ever known. Crabbed, repulsive products will not thrive 
in this genial conservatory. 

That next species of mannerism — dictatorialness, how may 
the teacher shake it off? We answer, by endeavoring to keep 
in mind the fact that his mission in this world is twofold; — to 
teach — which of course he is aware of — and to learn — which we 
are sorry to confess he does not seem to be so well aware of,— 
and that, while the school-room is a legitimate field for the ex- 
ercise of the first function, the social circle and the business 
mart are proper places for exercising the latter. What, when 
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at school he exacts, with so much reason, too, of his pupils — 
docility, that, when abroad, he should allow society to exact of 
him. It is quite marvellous how much even a teacher may 
learn, when he listens with an attentive ear to the conversation 
of the non-pedagogical world. So listening, he very soon comes 
to respect, not only their statements concerning matters of 
information, — mercantile, professional, scientific, social, sesthet- 
ical, and so forth, but also their various opinions and senti- 
ments ; aye, even their diction and grammar. As this respect 
strengthens , he finds his knowledge augments, his ideas mul- 
tiply, his views enlarge, and his mind is kept so thoroughly 
employed in appropriating the rich revenues at hand, and in 
marvelling what still richer ones may be in store, that he finds 
little time and less inclination to dogmatize ; but he would fain 
learn, learn, and only learn. His demoniacal possession is now 
cured. Haughty, loud-voiced, self-assertion has been cast out, 
and mild-browed, sweet-tongued Modesty assumes benignant 
sway. 

Lastly, to complete our teacher, how shall we rid him of the 
remaining blemish, — a propensity to interest and involve the 
whole human race in pedagogy ? Wherever he goes — and he 
goes everywhere — some one, if not many, is sure to fall a victim 
to his insatiable madness. The artist is compelled to lay aside 
his brush and neglect his canvas, the merchant must forego his 
newspaper or the exchange, the mechanic must let his iron 
grow cold, the novelist leave his hero and heroine standing 
confusedly at the altar, and the minister permit his people's 
souls to dangle midway between expectant angels and fiends, 
to listen to an endless monologue on the merits of the latest 
fangle of the objective method of instruction, or to a cirmstan- 
tial fulsome encomium on the extraordinarv virtues of the 
victim's oldest son or only daughter. The cheery murmur of 
the parlor, the holy stillness of the sanctuary, the melodious 
atmosphere of the concert-room, and the dreamless repose of 
sylvan aisles, are, in turn, profaned by the lumpish footfalls and 
unsympathetic gabble of problems, abstracts, exercises, draw- 
ings, and chirographical specimens. Is the teacher sensible of 
the pangs he awakens in others, and the censure, tacit and ex- 
pressed, he draws upon himself by this bustling, monopolizing 
obtrusiveness ? And would he obviate both ? Then let him 
cultivate the cosmopolitan method of treating with every man 
on his own ground and in his own language, and of accommoda- 
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ting himself to the peculiar intellectual and social atmosphere 
of his immediate surroundings. Great profundity in more than 
one direction cannot be expected of any one individual ; but a 
certain alluvium, conglomerated of political, eesthetical, mer- 
cantile, social, and religious intelligence, ought to be looked for 
in every one capable of reading a daily newspaper and a monthly 
magazine. Supplied with this general information, the man 
is no longer possessed by the teacher, but the teacher is possessed 
by the man ; and though the teacher may claim a place in 
society, and may sometimes with strictest propriety assert 
himself, an intelligent man is never out of his place, and may 
always assert himself. 

Finally we would remark, that all the foregoing tendencies 
of the teacher's occupation against which it is incumbent be 
should defend himself, are tendencies toward a partial and an 
abnormal development of the man ; and that it is certainly a 
matter of encouragement, that he, by due attention to these 
inauspicious tendencies, may so far mitigate their tyranny, as 
to be enabled to stand unabashed in the rank of the healthy, 
the cultured, and the unsoured of his race. 



WORTH CONSIDERING. 

In order to fill out a half page we extract the following from the New- 
York Evangelist. Teachers may draw from it a lesson which will be 
valuable in their dealings with children. — Ed. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tenderness 

sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with 

sweetness. Speak approving cheering words while their ears 

can hear them, and while their hearts can be thrilled by them. 

The things you mean to say when they are gone, say before 

they go. The flowers you mean to send for their coflins, send 

to brighten and sweeten their homes before they leave them. 

If my friends have alabaster boxes laid away, full of per- 
fumes of sympathy and affection, which they intend to break 
over my dead body, I would rather they would bring them out 
in my weary hours, and open them, that I may be refreshed 
and cheered by them while I need them. I would rather have 
a bare coffin without a flower, and a funeral without a eulogy, 
than a life without the sweetness of love and sympathy. Let 
us learn to anoint our friends beforehand, for their burial. 
Post-mortem kindnesses do not cheer the burdened spirit. 
Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance backward over the 
weary days. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



All our subscribers, whose time of subscription expires with this 

month, will find a red cross on the cover of their Monthlies. They are re- 
quested to renew promptly. We hope to receive a large increase of sub- 
scriptions from the teachers in the public schools of the cities and villages 
of Ohio. We promise to make the Monthly worthy of their support. If 
the Superintendents in the different towns will take the matter in hand 
they can secure some additions as well as the renewals. In our next vol- 
ume we expect to publish some Kindergarten articles from the highest 
authority in the country on the subject of Kindergartenism. 



In justice to Mr. Benson we give place to the following letter. We 

have not space this month to comment upon it. In the meantime let the 
mathematical readers of the Monthly, of whom there are several able ones, 
including mathematical authors, scan it and send us their impressions ex- 
pressed in their clearest language. 

149 Grand Street, New York, Nov. 6th, 1877. 
Editor of The Ohio Educational Monthly : 

I feel sure that If you apprehended my geometrical views your remarks in the 
November number of your Monthly would have been considerably modified. You 
«eem to labor under the conviction that I attack the value of 7T as the ratio between 
circumference and diameter. I do not ; but accept 3.1415926 for the approximate ratio, 
which all orthodox geometers do. I, also, agree with such geometers in distinguish- 
ing between the curve and straight lines. But with more consistence than them 
\*ic\, I do not confound the properties of these lines together, and reason as though 
[if\ they are the same. On the contrary, I give due weight to the distinct properties, 
and base the whole superstructure of my reasoning upon a few self-evident proposi- 
tions—namely : 

1. — That a curve line is essentially and fundamentally different from a straight 
line. 

2.— That this essential and fundamental difference necessarily involves distinct 
properties to the curve and straight lines. 

3.— That the curve and straight lines, having distinct properties, surfaces formed 
by them, respectively, require dissimilar processes of reasoning to determine their 
magnitude. 

4.— That dissimilar processes of reasoning will inevitaMy lead to results which 
are entirely independent of each other. 

5— That results which are entirely independent of each other have no common 
ground where they can meet and harmonize. 

6.— That when there can be no harmony between results, it is clearly illogical to 
apply one as the test of the other. '- 

7-— That when one result is no test for another result, it is an untenable position 
to repudiate one because it disagrees with the other. 

Hence, in virtue of these propositions, I make a distinction between the circle 
and a polygon in regard to the mode of procedure to determine their magnitude, 
respectively. And because of the essential and fundamental difference between a 
circle and a polygon, that though it is true that the area of a regular polygon is equal 
to the half product of its perimeter and apothem, it is not true that the area of a 
circle is equal to the half product of its circumference and diameter ; nor is it true 
that the same ratio exists between the square of radius and area of a circle as between 
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the diameter and circumference of a circle. These arise from different conditions; 
and, therefore, it is not consistent with the strictness of geometrical reasoning to 
argue respecting them as though [if] their conditions are the same. In this view I 
am borne out by certain deductive and inductive facts— namely : Archimedes by the 
relation between the homologous dimensions of rectilinear figures described about 
the Parabola, proved that the Parabola is to its circumscribing rectangle as 2 to 3; 
but when the same method of procedure as he instituted for the circle is applied to 
the Parabola it is found that the Parabola is greater than two-thirds of its circum- 
scribing rectangle. Or if two vessels be constructed one cylindrical and the other 
cubical, of equal heights, making the diameter of the former 3.5 inches, the latter 
holding the same quantity as the other, will be found to have the perimeter of its 
base 12.12-J- inches, or 3.03 -J- inches on a side. This test was exhibited in the office 
of the Charleston Courier in 1863. And some years ago, before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, a glass sphere was immersed in a vessel of water, and less water was displaced 
than what the formula 3. 1415926X-^ 2 rehired, showing that this formula 
gives an error in excess. 

The Boston JHlot—a, very widely circulated paper— has had its columns open to 
the discussion of this subject since last July, and the discussion still engages the 
attention of mathematicians from all parts of the country, who enter into it with 
considerable zest. The New- York Tribune, New- York School Journal, and other tor 
papers have introduced the subject to their readers, as one worthy of consideration. 
I am sure the position taken by me is a sound one, and the best interests of Educa- 
tion and Science can not fail to be subserved by its Intelligent discussion. And I 
feel also sure that so able and excellent a paper as The Ohio Educational Monthly, 
upon a right apprehension of this subject, will not hesitate to lay the matter fairly 
and clearly before its readers, and invite investigation for the sake of Truth and 
Advancement in the cause of Education, of which it is so zealous an expounder. 

Very respectfully, 

LAWRENCE SLUTEX BENSON. 



— — We promised last month to give a full list of educational periodicals 
published in this country. . We fulfil that promise by giving on the next 
'page in a tabulated form the school journals of this country and Canada 
so far as we know them. We have purposely ommitted from the list the 
numerous school and college periodicals of the country. We have also 
omitted Pinckney's School Gazette, the third number of which was issued 
in October last, as it seems to have been established for advertising pur- 
poses. We have also omitted children's papers, such as St. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, Our Young Folks' Magazine, the Youth's* Companion, Good 
Times, etc. We have doubts whether we are justifiable in admitting to 
our list the Scholar's Companion. We have attempted to give several 
facts connected with these educational periodicals as will be seen by a 
reference to the tabte. We should have been glad to have given the 
average numbers of m's (printer's measure) to a page, but this was not 
convenient. The size of a page and the number of pages give no definite 
clue to the amount of reading matter, for in one periodical large type may 
be used and in another small. The size of our page has prevented the 
printer from inserting the full names of the periodicals as given in our 
copy. We give here those that have been shortened : — The Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly and the National Teacher, New- York School Journal and 
Educational Directory, The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, The Western, A Journal of Literature, Education, and Art, 
The Eclectic Teacher and Southwestern Journal of Education. The New 
England Journal of Education is also issued as the National Journal of 
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Education, and there are nine editions of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion issued in nine places, St. Louis, Chicago, Atchison, Houston, 
Jackson, Monroe, La., Kirksville, Springfield, Mo., and Nashville. The 
exact dates of the first issues of the weeklies are as follows : — New- York 
School Journal, January 28, 1871 ; N. E. Journal of Education, January 2, 
1875, and the Educational Weekly, January 4, 1877. The National Educator 
has been published part .of the time as a semi-monthly. The issue for 
November, 1877 is called No. 2 of Vol. XVII. This periodical was first 
issued in July, 1860. The present name was adopted in 1872. 

Of the 2-page list of monthly school journals given by us in Educational 
Notes and Queries, in January 1875, pp. 14 and 15, comprising 24, only 8 
survive. Of the 28 given in our present list 15, or more than half, are not 
yet three years old, and 8, or more than half of these 15, are not yet a 
year old. School journals are as a general rule short lived. The asterisks 
in the table are to point out those periodicals that are issued only in ten 
months of the year. This practice ought to be adopted by all school 
journals. 



We are preparing a list of all the Superintendents and Principals of 

the Public Schools in the cities and villages of Ohio. It is not yet com- 
plete, and hence we request some of our readers in each county in the 
State to send us, on a card or in a letter, as complete a list as possible of 
all the Superintendents or Principals in their respective counties. 



We lack our usual variety of contributed matter this month on ac- 

count of the length of the address of Mr. N. K. Royse, which could not be 
divided. This address was delivered before the Teachers' Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, at its last session. We have divided it however by topics, which 
really might have constituted separate articles. One contributed article, 
already in type, is necessarily deferred until next month. 
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When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of 

this journal due him, we always remail it. All changes of address should 
reach us by the twentieth of the month preceding the one in which the 
change is to take effect. If a subscriber should delay the order for change 
of address until after a number shall have been sent to his former ad- 
dress, he should forward a two-cent stamp to the postmaster to pay for 
forwarding the number. Subscriptions should begin with January, April, 
July, or October. 

We send the Parents and Teachers' Monthly with the Ohio 

Educational Monthly for $1.90 a year. 

The Classical School at Oxford, Ohio is increasing in numbers. 

There are 1500 ladies attending the New- York-City Normal College. 

There has been a kindergarten in Atlanta Ga., for more than a 

year. 
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Thk College Olio of November 3, contains a humorous review of 

OIney's Algebra. 

No more Vice-Principals are to be appointed for the Public Schools 

of New-York City. 

The Ohio Female College at Oxford, Ohio, has a larger attendance 

than at any time since 1872. 

The Metric System is to be taught in the Zanesville Public Schools 

with the necessary apparatus. 

After January 1, 1878 the teachers of Summit Co., Ohio, are to be 

examined in the Metric System. 

The new building of Purdue University was announced to be 

formally dedicated November 21. 

The Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Association will meet in Ottawa, 

December 27, and 28. A good meeting is expected. 

An 8- weeks' Normal School was announced to open in Delaware, 

Ohio, Sepetmber 10, under the charge of J. W. Sharp. 

The income of the Peabody Fund will be forty per cent less than 

last year, hence Virginia's share is to be reduced to $10,000. 

There are two Japanese students in the Law Department of Michi- 
gan University. There is one lady (a senior) in this department. 

Half of the 116 applicants last June at West Point were rejected ; 

that is 50 per cent ; 58 was the per cent of rejections at Annapolis. 

The teachers of New Jersey have been discussing the subject of 

procuring a building for a cheap seaside resort for them in the summer. 

Monthly Literary and Social Reunions have been inaugurated in 

Alliance for the purpose of procuring a reference library for the schools. 

"Seth Greenback" and "Wanted: A Correspondent" are the 

titles of two school plays published by T. S. Denison, De Kalb, 111. Price 
20 cents. 

E. O. Vaile's paper on the Spelling Reform, read at Put-in-Bay 

last July, has been published by Burns & Co., of New York, in a 12mo 
pamphlet. 

The schools of Marlboro, Ohio, are said to be prospering under the 

management of J. E. Pollock. Marlboro has had an interesting educa- 
tional history. 

"The National Teachers' Monthly" has changed its name to 

" Barnes' [why not Barnes's] Educational Monthly." Its price has been 
increased to $1.50. 

The Penman's Journal is a neat monthly published at $1.00 a year, 

by D. T. Ames, 205 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The eighth number 
was issued last month. 

Sup't Ellis says in his report that great progress has been made in 

teaching music in Hamilton the last year in consequence of the efforts of 
the new music teacher, W. H. Aiken. 
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-There were enrolled in the Public Schools of Warren, Ohio, in 



October, 834 pupils. There were 64 cases of tardiness. The enrolment 
for October 1876, was 859, and the cases of tardiness 234. 

There is now a large attendance at the University of Mississippi, at 

Oxford, an institution with which F. A. P. Barnard, now President of 
Columbia College, New York, was formerly connected. 

The Hon. Barnabas C. Hobbs, of Indiana, was to start for Europe 

November 22, on a religious mission. He is a minister of the Society of 
Friends, and was formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Indiana. 

An Irish newspaper says that according to the assertion of sci- 



entific writers that the number of persons who have existed on the 
globe is 66,625,343,237,075,256. We have serious doubts as to the accuracy 
of the last figure. 

There were enrolled in the Public Schools of Defiance, Ohio, in 

October, 665 pupils ; cases of tardiness, 13, truancy, 6. There were 262 
perfect in attendance. The school census in . September was 1521 ; 747 
boys and 774 girls. 

At the meeting of the Hamilton-County Teachers' Association in 

Cincinnati, November 10, M. S. Turrell read a paper entitled " One feature 
of my Graded-School work." We shall probably publish next month the 
chief points in this paper. 

The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners will be held in 

the office of the State Commissioner of Common Schools, beginning at 
9 A. M., December 27, 1877. Examiners, Alston Ellis, Hamilton, H. B. 
Furness, Cincinnati, and W. W. Ross, Fremont. 

The North American Review has been moved from Boston to New 



York. It is the oldest review in the country. It is owned and edited by 
A. Thorndyce Rice, and L. S. Metcalf has the business management, but 
it is hereafter to be published by D. Appleton & Co. 

A modification of the course of study in Cleveland has been 

agitated for some time, resulting in a Majority and a Minority Report 
and a subsequent analysis of the two by Sup't A. J. Rickoff. This analysis 
appears in the minutes of the regular meeting held Monday, October 29. 

"The Scholar's Companion" is a new 3-column, 8- page paper 

published at 17, Warren Street, New York City, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
and edited by Amos M. Kellogg. Price 50 cents a year. Its title suggests 
its purpose. The first number was issued in September, and was received 
with great favor. 

The New- York Tribune says, "The total school receipts in Ohio 

for the past year was $347,298,86. The payments amounted to $270,323,11." 
The State would be badly off if its school receipts were so low. If the 
receipts had been put at 8 millions of dollars the statement would have 
been nearer the truth. 

The school census (6 to 21) of Cleveland was in September last 



45,227, of whom 12,710 were over 16. It should be remembered that the 
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married whose ages do not exceed 21 are not counted in Ohio in the school 
enumeration. There were in the city 2,787 children between 5 and (> 
years of age. Taking this census as a basis we estimate the population of 
Cleveland to be 133,372. 

The Proceedings of the International Conference on Education 

held at Philadelphia, July 17, and 18, 1876, has been published by the 
National Bureau of Education, in a pamphlet of 92 pages. It contains 
much valuable matter. The conference was informal, hence the attend- 
ance was not large, being in all only 119. Several amusing inaccuracies 
occur in the list of names, especially as to titles. 

" The Practical Teacher " started off in fine style last month. It made 

a slip however in saying •' The first newspaper in the United States was 
published in Boston, September 25, 1790." There were 37 newspapers 
printed in the United States at the beginning of the Revolutionary war. 
Dr. Franklin said that the " New-England Courant " established in Bos- 
ton in 1721 by his brother, was the second newspaper published in 
America, but Sparks shows, in his Works of Franklin, that it was the 
fourth. 

The announced programme for the meeting of the Eastern Ohio 

Teachers' Association at Bellaire, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 1877, is as follows : 
"Introductory Address," by J. T. Duff; "Elementary Instruction," by 
Harriet L. Keeler; "The Examination Test," by J. M. Yarnell ; "The 
Public Schools," by Harriet L. Keeler ; " Mathematics," by the Hon. J. J. 
Burns ; " The Cultivation of the Memory," by Miss M. "W. Sutherland ; 
" The True Place of the High School in a System of Public Schools," by 
Martin R. Andrews. 

The number of pupils in the Columbus High School is about 475, 

and yet all these pupils enter and leave the chapel in such a systematic 
way that the time consumed by these movements and the exercises in 
the chapel do not occupy more than about 10 minutes. The Principal, 
E. H. Cook, is greatly aided by the electric arrangement fitted up by A. G. 
Fair, the teacher of physics, in all the rooms of the building with its 
new addition. The whole building is emptied of pupils in two minutes 
and five seconds. 

The " Western Review of Science and Industry" is a neat 64-page 

covered octavo periodical, published by Theo. S. Case, at Kansas City, Mo. 
The October issue, No. 8, before us is an excellent number, the contents 
being comprised under the heads " Proceedings of Societies," " Chemistry," 
" Hygiene," " Geology," "Astronomy," " Medicine," "Anatomy and Phys- 
iology." "Scientific Miscellany," " Editorial Notes," and " Book Notices." 
One of the articles is on the " Mechanics of Ventilation." Price, $2.50 a 
year. Single number, 25 cents. 

" Good Times " is the name of a 12-page Monthly Original Magazine, 

published by Thos. W. Bicknell, of Boston, and edited by Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade, of Fall River, Mass. Price $1.00 a year. The first number was 
issued in August. The contents of No. 3, October, now before us is 
divided into four departments entitled " Day-School and Parish Recrea- 
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tions," " Sunday-School Exercises," " Mission Department," and "Tem- 
perance Entertainments." The size of the page is 240 by 163 millimetres. 

Girard College has been enlarged so as to accommodate 870 pupils. 

Before the enlargement only 550 could be accommodated. Heretofore 
only Pennsylvania orphans have been admitted. The yearly income of 
the college is $400,000. It may seem strange to those that know that 
Oirard's will forbids the admission of any clergyman to the Institution 
that at the college there are both in the forenoon and afternoon short 
chapel services at which the Bible is read and prayers offered, and that 
grace is said at meals. 

The Alliance Educational Association was announced to meet in 

Alliance November 24th. The following was the programme: — "The 
Needs of the Schools," by the Rev. J. J. Davis, of Alliance ; "How to 
teach Penmanship," by W. H. Beltz, of Limaville ; " Thoroughness," by 

; and " How to teach Elementary Grammar," by J. F. Richard, of 

Alliance. The discussions of these subjects were to be opened respectively 
*by Sam. Rockhill, of Canton, W. H. Morton, of Alliance; Prof. J. A. Brush, 
of Mt. Union ; and J. E. Pollock, of Marlboro. 

The Trumbuli-County Teachers' Association met October 20th, in 

Warren. L. T. McCartney read a paper on " Uniformity of School Work," 
which was discussed by Messrs. Campbell, Moulton, and Hitchcock; 
H.J.Clark read one on "Failing to Govern," which was discussed by 
E. F. Moulton; Miss Gillmer one on "The Relations of Parent and 
Teacher," which was discussed by C. E. Hitchcock. Officers elected:— 
Pres., C. E. Hitchcock; Vice-Pres., Sarah Shaffer; Sec, J. N. Dow; Treas., 
A. W. Kennedy; Ex. Com., E. F. Moulton, L. L. Campbell, and Mary 
Gaston. Editorial Com., T. E. Pickering and Miss H. W. Woodford, War- 
ren, and D. C. Ghormley, Cortland. 

The Clinton-County Teachers' Association met in New Vienna, 

October 20. It was welcomed by W. D. Moore. D. T. Bateman read a 
paper entitled "I am not prepared." W. D. Moore and T. J. Moon 
discussed the subject "How to govern a Bad Boy" ; Messrs. Moon, Fish, 
Moore, Grove, Butler, Mrs. Henry, and Ruth Stotler, " How to prevent 
Prevarication " ; Messrs. Zink and Fish " How shall we incite Dull 
Pupils to learn " ; and Mr. Grove, " At what age should Children com- 
mence the Study of Geography and Grammar." Miss Morey gave an 
•exercise in Primary Grammar, and Mrs. C. Ent read a paper on "The 
Teacher." The Association adjourned to meet in Martinsville at the call 
of the Executive Committee. 

The following is the programme of the Northwestern-Ohio Teachers' 

Association to be held at Ottawa, December 27, and 28, 1877: — Inaugural 
Address, by G. W. Walker ; "Our Common Schools in Relation to the 
Future," by J. W. Zeller ; " Reform of Education in Ohio," by E. W. 
Hastings; "The High School," by S. Steffens; "The Need of Tact in the 
School-Room," by H. H. Wright ; " The Trinity of Success," lecture by 
J. W. Dowd ; " The German Language in the Public School," by C. W. 
Williamson ; " What is and what should be expected of Public Schools," 
by A. A. McDonald; "Mensuration Taught Objectively," by W. W. 
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Ross; " Normal Schools— Their True Work," by H. S. Lehr ; and "Pri- 
mary Teaching," by A. G. Smith. The discussion of these papers, " not 
the lecture," is to be opened respectively by J. A. Pittsford, Van B. Baker, 
J. T. Jones, J. W. Brock, A. G. Crouse, J. G. Hartzler (of Fostoria), J. G. 
Parks, J. P. Baily, W. O. Brown, and A. G. Smith. This Association was- 
organized eight years ago. Teachers in Northwestern Ohio are urged to 
attend. Ladies will be entertained free, and gentlemen at reduced rates. 

• 

The Hon. Jas. P. Wickersham has called a special meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence, National Educational Association, to be 
held in the lecture room of the Congregational church, Washington, D. C. x 
commencing on Tuesday, December 11th, and continuing two or three 
days. Important business will be transacted concerning measures for 
strengthening the National Bureau of Education, the establishment of a 
National Educational Museum, the proper representation of the educa- 
tional interests of the country at the Paris Exposition, the appropriation 
of the proceeds of the public lands to school purposes, and others equally 
important. Papers are expected to be read by Hon. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education ; President J. D. Runkle, of Massachu- 
setts ; Hon. William H. Runner, of Virginia ; Hon. Jas. H, Smart, of 
Indiana; Hon. William S. Thompson, of South Carolina, and others. 
Leading officers of the Government, and Members of Congress interested 
in education, have been invited to take part in the deliberations of the 
Department. No more important educational meeting has ever been 
called together in the United States, and it is hoped that every State in 
the Union will be represented by its leading school officers. A full pro- 
gramme of exercises will be issued as soon as it can be prepared. The 
rates for boarding at the Ebbitt House, to Members of Department, will 
be $2.50 per day. 

The meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers' Association in Chilli- 

cothe, October 26, and 27, was a grand success. It is said nearly five 
hundred teachers were present. The delegation from Columbus numbered 1 
120. Dayton, Hamilton, Springfield, Xenia, Troy, London, Circle ville, 
Lancaster, Athens, Portsmouth, and many other places sent from 1 to 40 
representatives. Among the prominent educators present were Hancock, 
Stevenson, Cook, Ellis, Ormsby, White (W. J.), Lewis, Smart, Burns, 
Welsh, Goodspeed, Campbell, Loos, Willoughby, and Brenneman. On 
Friday afternoon R. W. Stevenson delivered an inaugural address ; E. H. 
Cook read a paper on " The Public High School," (discussed by Messrs. 
Ufford, Ellis, and Smart); A. J. Willoughby read a paper on "School 
Reforms " ; and J. H. Brenneman one on " The Unexamined Work of the? 
Teacher." Messrs. Ormsby and White, and Misses Widner and Ringgold 
were appointed a committee on the nomination of officers. In the evening 
State Commissioner elect, the Hon. J. J. Burns, gave a lecture at the* 
Opera House on " Man," to an audience of about 700 teachers and others. 
The correspondent of the Columbus Evening Dispatch says, "The lecture 
was entertaining throughout, richly illustrated with apt examples from 
both physical and linguistic sources, and showed our new Commissioner 
to be a man of thought and culture, a man whom all school men will 
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honor and respect." The Columbus Dispatch says the programme of 
Saturday forenoon was carried out completely. The following was this 
programme as previously announced: — "The Safety of our Republic," 
Jas. C. Murray; "The Elements of Success in Teaching," Lissa Daugh- 
erty; and "The Advantages of a Compulsory System of Education," 
Lottie L. Watt. John Ogden, C. W. Bennett, and Geo. W. Welsh, being 
assigned to open the discussion of the three papers respectively. The 
Dispatch says that John Hancock and Alston Ellis took the leading part 
in the discussion of Compulsory Education. Officers elected : Pres., John 
Hancock, of Dayton ; Vice-Pres., Mrs. F. W. Case, of Columbus ; Sec, 
C. W. Bennett, of Piqua ; Ex. Com., J. W. Dowd, of Troy, Wm. Richard- 
son, of Chillicothe, and W. G. White, of Columbus. We shall publish 
Mr. Cook's paper. 



PERSONAL. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, has taken unto 

himself a wife. 

Duane Doty, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, grad- 
uated at Michigan University in 1850. 

Warren Higley, of Cincinnati, spent twelve weeks in Institute 

work in New York, in the months of August, September, and October. 

J. M. Long, of Chillicothe, Mo., has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and Latin in St. Paul's College, at Palmyra, Mo. 

Miss Cora McDonald, formerly a teacher in the Urbana (Ohio) 

High School, is now teaching in the Public High School at Defiance, Ohio. 

Chas. Chandler has been made full Professor of Latin in Denison 

University, at Granville, Ohio. He graduated at Michigan University in 
1871. 

A. G. Farr is called, by the Columbus Evening Dispatch, one of the 

jewels of the High-School building. The Dispatch is orthodox on this 
subject. 

Dr. A. Schuyler has steadily increased the attendance at Baldwin 

University, Berea, Ohio, from 80 at the time he became President, to 152 
at the present time. 

Pleasant Bond, after a cessation from teaching of about six years, 

has again entered the work. He now holds a position in the Indian- 
apolis High School. 

John C. Ridge attended the Parke-County (Ind.) Teachers' Institute 

the week beginning Sept. 3, lasting nine days. His instruction was called 
" of a superior kind." 

John G. Black, of Washington, Guernsey Co., Ohio, has been em- 
ployed to succeed the Hon. J. J. Burns as Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of St. Clairsville, Ohio. This is the second draw St. Clairsville has 
made on Washington, Mr. Burns having formerly taught in that place. 
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Pbof. Theo. Sterling, of Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, we 

learned about a month ago had been ill for some time but was slowly 
recovering, and had left Gambier, by the advice of his physician, to try 
Hie effect of a change of climate. He was at the time of our information 
in Baltimore. 

Prof. Daniel Worley, of Canton, has been elected a member of 

ttie General Assembly from the County of Stark. He will be the cham- 
pion of school interests in the House. He ought to be made chairman 
of the school committee. He believes in advance legislation. Let all 
educational men give him a helping hand. 

Prof. M. C Stevens has for the last year been residing on his farm, 

seven miles west of Salem, Ohio, and two miles west of Damascoville. I. 
I*. Hole, who now has charge of the Damascus Academy, has engaged 
I*rof. Stevens to assist him this winter. Those who want first-class in- 
struction should go to Mr. Hole's Academy. 

Josiah Hurty, more than a quarter of a centry ago an active Ohio 

teacher, is now a resident of Paris, 111. Within the last thirty-five years 
iiis educational labors have been successively in New York, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. We were associated with Mr. Hurty, as in- 
structor in a two weeks* Teachers' Institute in Urbana, Ohio, in 1848. It 
-was the first Institute we ever attended. 



INSTITUTES. 

Belmont Co. — Place, Barnesville ; time of beginning, Aug. 13 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, — ; instructors, D. F. De Wolf (grammar and geog- 
raphy), John R. Scott (reading and elocution), J. L. Hunt, Prof. Brinker- 
hoff (arithmetic), and D. P. Pratt (metrology and case). Hon. J. J. Burns 
gave a lecture Friday afternoon on " Mathematics." Evening lecturers, 
A. G.Barnes ("The Known and Unknown"), D. P. Pratt ("The Strike 
and its Lessons"), J. L. Hunt (" Relations of the School to Society"), and 
D. F. De Wolf (" The Duties of Society to the School — especially the duty 
to provide properly ventilated School-houses"). 

Ross Co. — Place, Chillicothe; time of beginning, Aug. 27; duration, one 
week; enrolment, 110, gentlemen 41, ladies 69; instructors, E. H. Cook 
and H. P. Ufford. The Hon. J. J. Burns lectured on Monday, and Prof. 
Dague gave a short talk on Thursday. There were no evening sessions. 
Officers elected : — Pres., Geo. Pearce ; Vice-Presidents, D. B. Ziegler, Alan- 
son Newman, Sam. F. Morris; Sec, Lida L. Orr; Treas., J. M. Steward ; 
Ex. Com., A. S. Ellis, E. W. Cating, and Hort Cliae. 

Hancock Co. — Place, Fiadiay ; time of beginning, Aug. 20 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, ; instructors, C. F. Palmer, (spelling, arith- 
metic, reading, penmanship,) and J. W. Dowd (geography, grammar, 
theory and practice) ; evening lecturers, the Rev. R. R. Sutherland (" The 
Elements of Power and Permanency"), C F. Palmer ("The Study of 
English "), John W. Dowd ("The Trinity of Success "), and J, W. Zelter 
("Education"), 
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Fulton Co. — Place, Wauseon ; time of beginning, Oct. 29 ; duration, 
one week; enrolment, about 300; instructors, John Ogden, J. C. Ridge, 
and J. E. Sater ; evening lecturers, John Ogden (" Teaching," and " Kin- 
dergartning "), and the Hon. C. S. Smart. Prof. Ridge gave two evening 
entertainments. 

Columbiana Co. — Place, Wellsville ; time of beginning, Nov. 5; duration, 

one week; enrolment, ; chief instructor, D. F. De Wolf ; occasional 

instructors, C. C. Douglas, Mrs. C. C. Davidson ; evening lecturers, D. F. 
De Wolf, and G. N. Carruthers. Various topics were discussed, and several 
essays were read by Messrs. Helman, Martin, and others. Officers elected: 
Pres., J. A. Martin; Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. T. Taylor; Sec, Lizzie Azdell ; 
Ex. Com., Byron E. Helman, J. B. Mills, and Lewis Mason. 

Cuyahoga Co. — Place, Brooklyn ; time of beginning, Oct. 28 ; duration, 
one week ; enrolment, ; instructors, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, M. A. 

Sprague, R. L. Sadler, and E. T. Nelson ; evening lecturers, Wm. Mitchell 
and E. T. Nelson. Officers elected : — Pres., M. A. Sprague ; Vice-Pres., 
P. O. Phillips; Sec., R. L. Sadler; Ex. Com., O. C. Hubbell, S. P. Merrill, 
A. S. Hayden, Jr., and Misses Barrett and Halley. 

Warren Co. — Place, Lebanon; time of beginning, — ; duration, one 
week ; enrolment, over 100 ; instructors, J. Morrow, Peter Sellers, and 
Hampton Bennett. 



BOOK NO TICES. 

Whipple's Animal Analysis ; a method of Teaching Zoology. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing Directions for forming a School Cabi- 
net. By Elliott Whipple, M. A. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
1877. Price 25 cts. 

This is just the kind of a book that ought to be in the hands of all 

classes in zoology, in order that they may be induced to record their own 

observations of animals and not make the study a purely text-book one. 

The principles of the Key are based upon the researches of Agassiz as 

displayed principally in his "Essay on Classification" and "Methods of 

Study in Natural History." This book will not fail to be a decided 

pedagogical aid in the teaching of zoology. 

• 

First Lessons in Latin: adopted to the Latin Grammars of Allen and 
Greenough, Andrews and Stoddard, Bartholomew^ Bullions and Morris, 
Gildersleeve, and Harkness, and prepared as an Introduction to Caesars 
Commentaries of the Gallic War. By Elisha Jones, M. A., acting 
assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan, and author 
of " Exercises in Greek Prose Composition." Chicago : S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 1878. Pages 220. Price $1.50. 

This is a beautifully-printed book. It is somewhat on the plan of the 

w r orks of McClintock and Crook first published nearly thirty years ago , 

but it is carried out in a different manner in some respects. The book 

will serve the purpose of a reader. We predict that as a First Lessons it 

will attract more attention from the teachers of elementary Latin than 

any similar work that has appeared in this country within the last quarter 

of a century. Send to the publishers for a copy. 
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&VMMXR Bambum in Europe. By Alex. Clark. Printed for the author. 
New York: Nelson and Phillips, Publishers, 808 Broadway. 1878. 
Pages 280. 

Mr. Clark has been for years the editor of the Methodist Recorder, and 

be jsill be remembered by teachers as the founder of the School-Day 

"Visitor. He visited in bis rambles England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 

Switzerland, and France. The style of the book is sufficiently gossipy to 

keep up the interest throughout. The following is a specimen : — 

" I noticed [in Carlsruhe] a very starchy, aristocratic female in shining slippers 
And satin gearing, at a fashionable corner, one day, leading a little doggie,— a mere 
puplet— by a silk cord, attached to a silver collar on his blessed little upsy-pupsy 
neck ! The little fellow had both his ears carved off close to his skull (that was to 
humanize him), and his precious tail was altogether absent, having been ampu- 
tated when it was young and tender. (The tail was removed to humanize the dog, 
And make him appear more like a baby). Oh, but he was a darling little thing, 
running along his precious " loney," led by that silken string held in that lily 
hand ! A close-fitting scarlet roundabout wrapped him round, and, as he trotted 
along, earless and tailless, without the least chance to appear happy or unhappy— 
no ears by which to look interested— no tail by which to express delight— he seemed 
a vitalized Jewel to that exceedingly cultivated lady, who led him by the silken 
string ! Strange cultivation, that, which cultivates such taste, and commits such 
outrages on the rights of animals. Every dog has as much right to his ears and 
his tall as any lordly lady has to her tresses. And yet, in America, as well as in 
Germany , there is a pernicious custom of mutilating pet dogs as if the Almighty 
had made a mistake In their creation ! " 

One Hundred Choice Selections in Poetry and Prose. No. 14. P. Gar- 
rett & Co. Philadelphia and Chicago. 1877. Pages 180. Price 30 cts. 

It is strange that the publishers of this series of excellent selections 
should not advertise in the school journals. It was only by chance that 
we became aware about two years ago of this series. There are thousands 
upon thousands of teachers in the United States that never heard of these 
little books, although wanting just such collections for school use. The 
1400 readings, recitations, and declamations now published, ranging from 
grave to gay give a wide range for selections. The publishers should take 
notice that few teachers comparatively frequent news stands and book- 
stores, and hence know nothing of their laudable enterprise in the 
publication of these selections. Standing advertisements are the best 
because the. readers of school journals change more or less from quarter 
to quarter. 

A Collection of Choice Poems. By Bryant, Holland, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Hopkins, Lowell, Miller, Taylor, Torrey, Voorhees, Smith, Auld, 
Jordan, May hew, Weaver, Anon. "Compiled by the publisher. Orrville, 
Ohio. H. A. Mumaw, Printer and Publisher. 1877. Price by mail 20 cts. 

This is a 40-page pamphlet neatly printed in large type. Some of the 

poems ol the less noted writers are worthy of preservation. 

An Outline op General History, for the Use of Schools. By M. E. 
Thalheimer. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 137 Walnut St., Cincinnati : 
28 Bond St., New York. Pages 355. 

This work is intended for schools in which there is not time enough 

allowed to master the author's Manuals of Ancient and Mediaeval and 

Modern History. It is beautifully illustrated and amply supplied with 

unusually distinct maps. To render the work more valuable references 

are made at the close of each chapter to works in which the topics of the 

chapter are discussed at length. The 30-page index is a feature of especial 

value. Hie book is printed in the highest style of art, and we feel safe in 

saying that 4 the "Eclectic Press" is the equal if not the superior of the 

famous " Riverside Press." 

35 
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The Kindergarten Guide. An Illustrated Hand-book, designed for the 
Self-Instruction of Kindergartners, Mothers, and Nurses. By Maria 
Kraus-Boelte and John Kraus. New York : E. Steiger. 1877. 

This Guide is in three numbers, each neatly bound in garnet cloth. 

Number One treats of "The First and Second Gifts" ; Number T#o, of 

" The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Gifts " ; and Number Three, of ••The 

Seventh Gift (The Tablets)." The whole number of pages in the three 

numbers is 237. Each number is profusely illustrated. As to the Froe- 

belian orthodoxy of the Guide it is only necessary to say that Mrs. Kraus 

is the highest authority in this country on kindergartenism, having been 

a pupil of FroebeFs widow. She is a woman whose moral qualities are 

a fit setting for her fine personal appearance. 

Syllabus of Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, for Students of the 
State Normal and Training School, at Cortland, N. Y. By T. B. Stowell, 
A. M. Syracuse, N. Y. Davis, Bardeen & Co., Publishers. 1877. Pages 
82, every other page being blank. Price 50 cts. 

The author of this work was a pupil of Agassiz's, and is now a successful 

teacher of anatomy and physiology. All we need to say of the Syllabus 

is that every teacher of physiology should have it as an aid to instruction 

and investigation. The last page contains the names of twenty-five works 

that have been consulted. 

The Kentucky School-Lawyer: or a Commentary on the Kentucky 
School Laws and the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Bv Howard A. M. Henderson, A. M., D. D., LL. D. Frankfort, 
Ky. : 1877. Pages 291. Price 1.25 by mail. 

It is sufficient to say that this volume will certainly be the source of 
much valuable information to the people of Kentucky who are interested 
in their educational machinery. We wish we had an educational manual 
for Ohio which contained legal school forms, the Commissioner's De- 
cision, Supreme Court decisions on school questions, as well as the 
school laws, etc. 

Facts and Figures for Mathematicians; or, The Geometrical Problem 
which Benson's Geometry Alone can solve. Pages 22. Price 30cts. 
Lawrence S. Benson, 149 Grand Street, New York City. 

The problem referred to is one sent to the Scientific American by Capt 

R. Kelso Carter, Professor of Mathematics in the Pennsylvania Military 

Academy. It is as follows : — 

" Given the area of a circle, say one acre, to find that of another circle, 
which being described from a point, as a centre, on the circumference of 
the given circle, shall have that portion of its area outside the given circle 
equal to the area of the given circle." 

In solving this problem he takes 322 2 as the area of a circle whose 

radius is 22. His answer must evidently be wrong, because 322* is jnst 

the area of an inscribed dodecagon. It is utter folly to assert that the 

area of this dodecagon is equal in area to the circle in which it is inscribed. 

Let y 2— j/3 
be the side of a regular dodecagon, then 

must be its apothem and its area is equal to 3. To get round this fact Mr. 
Benson must declare that the area of a triangle is not half the rectangle 
of its base and altitude. 
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Institute Song Budget. By E. V. De Graff. 1878. Price 15 cts. 
This is a 72-page pamphlet, published by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. De Graff is a well-known conductor of Teachers' Institutes in 
the State of New York. He says that 19,000 copies of the former edition 
having been sold he was induced to increase the size of the book one-third 
by the addition of pieces of the same character. 

Schobnscbrede-Heft. In six numbers. By D. H. Lueken. St. Louis. 
The Central Publishing Company. 

These are German Copy-books "on a New Rational Method." The 

contents of the numbers are as follows : — Inhalt der Hef te. No. 1 : Die 

kl. unverlang. Buchstaben. No. 2: Die kl. verlang. Buchstaben. No. 3: 

n. 4: Die groszen Buchstaben. No. 5: Einzeilige Satze. No. 6: Ges- 

cliaftsaufsatze, Anzeigen, Brief e. 

PERIODICALS. 

The New- York Observer is one of the veteran newspapers of the country, 
being near the close of its 56th volume. It is both religious and secular. 
Its high-toned character makes it eminently a family paper. The remark- 
able letters of Irenseus Prime, the veteran editor-in-chief, are alone worth 
the price of the paper. Agriculture, commerce, finance, the markets, and 
general literature receive weekly appropriate treatment. To crown all it 
has a Youth's Department, thus making it valuable and entertaining to 
all members .of the family. This great paper costs less than 1 cent a 
day, its price postpaid being only $3.15 a year. Sample copies are sent 
free. The address is The New- York Observer, 37 Park Row, New York. 

The Weekly Toledo Blade, we have come to believe, is the best general 
newspaper in the country, really giving a better variety of reading matter 
than the Weekly New-York Tribune. The East must look to her news- 
paper laurels which are rapidly passing to the vigorous West. 

Addendum to Educational Periodicals. — Just as we go to press with \ 
our last signature we have received a new school journal, being the \ 
November, or No. 4., Vol. I., of The Iowa Normal Monthly, Official Jour- l 
nal of the State Department. It is a covered octavo about the size of the J 
Ohio Ed. Monthly, and is issued at Dubuque, Iowa. W. J. Shoup & J 
Co., Editors and Publishers. Price $1.50 a year. ^f 

Corrections: — Page 395, last month, 31st line, 6th word should be 
"ease" instead of "care" ; p. 396, 28th line, 1st word, should be "rati- 
fied 17 instead of "satisfied." 



PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Elkkart, Ind. 1876-7. Pages 48 
M. A. Barnett, Sup't. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Hamilton Public Schools 
for the school year ending Aug. 31, 1877. Pages 127. Alston Ellis, Sup't. 
This is a valable report 

Our Future Life in Phonic Shorthand. Burns & Co., New York. Price, 
10 cents. 



452 PtjmphleUy Etc., Received. 

Annual Report of the Steubenville Public Schools for the year 1876-7. 
Pages 43. Martin R. Andrews, Sup't 

Two Addresses relative to the Orphan Houses in Ashley Down, Bristol, 
England, and The Other Objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institution 
for Home and Abroad. By Geo, Muller. A. & Barnes & Co., HI Wil- 
liam Street, New York. Pages 57. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. No. 1. — 1877 
Reports on the System of Public Instruction in China. Pages 28. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Portland (Oregon) 
Public Schools, for the year ending June 22, 1877. Pages 8a T. H. Craw- 
ford, Sup't. 

Proceedings of the Teachers' Institute of the City and County of Phil- 
adelphia, for the year 1876. Philadelphia, 1877. Pages 76. 

Bedford School Report for 1876. Pages 100. Sup't Henry F. Harring- 
ton. He always writes with force. 

The Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Ohio. Pages 37. John 
Ogden, Principal. 

Catalogue of Highland Hall, 1876-7. Highland Park, HI. Hon. Edward 
P. Weston, President. 

President Hayes's Southern Policy. An Address delivered in the Town 
Hall, Hiram, Ohio, Tuesday Evening, September 25, 1877. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, President of Hiram College. Pages 32. 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, for the years ending September 1, 1876, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1877. Pages 78 and 98. 

Annual Catalouge of Baldwin University. 1877. Pages 18. Dr. Aaron 
Schuyler, President 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of Lancaster, Ohio, to- 
gether with the Regulations and Course of Instruction ; also the Exercises 
of the Graduating Class of the High School for the two years ending 
August 31, 1877. Pages 63. G. W. Welsh, Superintendent. 



Clubbing Prices. 

Ohio Educational Monthly and Popular Science Monthly ($5) $5.35 

" " " " Harper's Magazine ($4) 4.65 

" Atlantic, Galaxy, or Lippincott ($4).. 4.60 

" " " " Littell's Living Age ($8) 8.00 

" " u " New-England Journal of Ed. ($3) 3.65 

" " New-York SchoolJournal ($2) 2,90 

" " " " Pa.orInd.Sch. Jour. ($1.60 and 1.50) 2.50 

" St. Nicholas ($3.00) 3.80 

" Ed. Weekly ($2.50) ". 3.35 

" " " " Am. Journal of Ed. ($1.60) 2.30 

" " " " The Western ($2) 2.90 

" " " " Good Times, The Practical Teacher, 

or The Primary Teacher ($1.00)... 2.15 
" " " " The Scholar's Companion ($0.50)...- 1.80 

We may continue this list in our next if publishers that desire to be 
represented will send their clubbing ratjas. 
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